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ArT. L—TuHr THEORY ON WHICH “GEOLOGISTS FOUND 
THEIR DEDUCTION OF THE GREAT AGE OF THE WORLD. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


Ir was the object of the article on this subject, in our last 
number, to show that the geological theory of the vast age 
of the world is irreconcilable with the inspired history of 
the creation; and that the great postulates on which it 
proceeds, respecting a chaotic condition of the earth, an 
extinction of light, an annihilation of an atmosphere, an 
erosion of mountains, a change of the earth’s axis in relation 
to the ecliptic, and an extermination of vegetables and 
animals, are unauthorized and incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of geology. It is our design, in the present discussion, 
to show that the theories respecting the mode in which the 
strata of the earth were formed and brought into the condi- 
tion in which they now subsist, which geologists make a 
principal ground of their inference that immense periods 
must have been occupied in the process, are in like manner 
mistaken; and inconsistent both with the facts and with the 
maxims of the science. 

That deduction they fourid,—not diréctly on thé strata 
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themselves, but—mainly, first, on an assumption respecting 
the sources whence the materials of which they consist were 
derived; next, on an hypothesis respecting the forces by 
which those materials were transported to the places of 
their deposition, arranged in their several combinations, and 
thrown into the conditions in which they now exist; and 
thirdly—which holds but a very subordinate place in their 
reasonings—on a theory respecting the production and 
destruction of the vegetables and animals, the relics of 
which are embodied in the strata.* As the facts themselves 
of the science are not the basis directly of their deduction of 
the period which they assign to the formation of the strata, 
but hypotheses respecting the causes and processes to 
which they owe their existence, those facts themselves do 
not demonstrate that deduction. In order to sustain it they 
must prove that the materials of the strata were drawn from 
the sources to which they refer them; that they were borne 
to their respective places, arranged in their combinations, 
and subjected to the.modifications which they have under- 
gone by the forces to which they ascribe those processes. 
If they cannot verify these hypotheses, if they are inconsistent 
with the facts of the science and the laws themselves of 
matter, then their deduction from them of the vast age of 
the world falls to the ground. On the other hand, the 
claims of that inference to be regarded as a scientific deduc- 
tion will be confuted, if we simply show that the postulates 





* “The whole period occupied in the deposition of the fossiliferous rocks must 
have been immensely jong. There must have been time for water to have 
made depositions more than six miles in thickness, by materials worn from 
previous rocks, and more or less comminuted; time enough, also, to allow of 
hundreds of changes in the materials deposited, such changes as now require a 
long period for the production of one of them; time enough to allow of the 
growth and dissolution of animals and plants often of microscopic littleness, 
sufficient to constitute almost entire mountains of their remains ; time enough to 
produce, by an extremely slow change of climate, the destruction of several 
nearly entire groups of organic beings; for although sudden catastrophes may 
have sometimes been the immediate cause of their extinction, there is reason to 
believe those catastrophes did not usually happen till such a change had taken 
place in the physical condition of the globe as to render it no longer a comfor_- 
able habitation for beings of their organization. We must judge of the time 
requisite for these deposits by similar operations now in progress; and those 
are in general extremely slow.”—Hitchcock’s Geology of Massachusetts, p. 773. 
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from which it is drawn are merely supposititious, not demon- 
strated. If, in addition to that, we prove also that they are 
altogether irreconcilable with the facts and principles of the 
science, and the laws of nature, and infinitely self-contra- 
dictory, we shall furnish all the evidence that can be 
required to overthrow their theory; and that we propose 
to do. 

Of the two great postulates on which they mainly found 
their deduction of the great age of the world, that which 
relates to the geological agents is, as stated in our former 
article, that the forces by which the strata of the earth were 
originally formed and subsequently modified, were those of 
chemistry, fire, and water, which are now acting on the 
globe, and producing somewhat similar effects; and that the 
energy with which they are now exerting their powers, and 
the scale on which they are giving birth to changes in the 
earth’s surface, are to be taken as the measure of their 
intensity, and the rapidity with which they wrought their 
several effects in the formation of the strata. There is, 
indeed, some diversity of opinion among them in respect to 
this branch of the hypothesis. Thus Sir H. T. De la Beche 
says :— 


“ The two prevailing theories of the present time are—Ist, That 
which attributes all geological phenomena to such effects [operations] 
of existing causes as we now witness; and 2d, That which considers 
them referable to a series of catastrophes, or sudden revolutions. 
The difference in the two theories is not in reality very great ; the 
question being merely one of intensity of forces, so that probably by 
uniting the two we should approximate nearer to the truth.”— 
Manual of Geology, p. 32. 


He accordingly, and all others who regard the formation 
of the strata as having o¢cupied.immense periods, hold that 
though at some few stages—as in the elevation of moun- 
tains, the dislocation of the strata, and their subsequent 
denudation—volcanic fires and the waters of the ocean must 
have acted with far greater energy than ordinary; yet 
that, in the main, the rate at which they are now giving 
birth to their several effects is to be taken as the measure of 
their past agency. The mode in which this theory is 
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advanced by them was exemplified in our former article, by 


a variety of passages from the leading writers. We adda 
few others :— 


“Tt is only by carefully considering the combined action of all the 
causes of change now in operation, whether in the animate or inani- 
mate world, that we can hope to explain such complicated appear- 
ances as are exhibited in the general arrangement of mineral 
masses.” —Lyell’s Principles, vol. ii. p. 210. 


“ The geologist must on no account think it out of the bounds of 
his legitimate province to examine with care and interest into the 
history of the processes now performed in the ocean and on land ; 
for it is only by discrimination and generalization of these that we 
can hope to draw satisfactory inferences concerning the force and 
direction of the agencies formerly exerted in earlier oceans, and on 
earlier continents.””—Phillips’s Guide, p. 102. 


“It is presumed that the reader will ... be convinced that the 
forces formerly employed to remodel the crust of the earth, were 
the same in kind and energy as those now acting ; or at least he will 
perceive that the opposite hypothesis is very questionable.”— 
Lyell’s Principles, pref. xi. 


“ Moving water is the only agent known to us capable of carrying 
away the great collective mass of rock ”—that has been swept from 
the mountains and hills. “In order therefore to form a just con- 
ception of the time and conditions required to produce the effects 
observed, we should carefuliy examine the latter, and estimate the 
transporting powers of those waters which now exist among the 
mountains themselves, and which transport detrital matter from the 
central parts outwards."—Sir H. T. De la Beche’s Theoretical 
Geology, p. 147. 


“ The immense period requisite to wear away such a mass of rock 
as this theory supposes to have once occupied the whole valley of 
the Connecticut, will seem to most minds the strongest objection to 
its adoption; I mean, supposing it to have been effected by such 
causes as are operating at present. But this is not a solitary 
example, in which geological phenomena indicate the operation of 
existing causes through periods of duration inconceivably long. 
We may in this case, indeed, suppose the occurrence of other 
agencies in the earlier periods of our globe. Still even with this 
aid the work must have been immensely protracted. And why 
should we hesitate to admit the existence of our globe through 
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periods as long as geological researches require ?”—Hitchcock’s 
Geology of Massachusetts, p. 339. 


These views are advanced by a crowd of other writers. 
There is no element of their speculations in which they 
more generally agree than that the causes to which the 
strata owe their origin and modifications were those now 
in activity on the globe, and that they produced their 
effects by agencies in the main of only their present 
energy. 

Their other great postulate is, that the stratified portions 
of the crust of the earth were formed mainly from the detri- 
tus of rocky continents and islands, and borne down to the 
ocean by rivers, or beat off by. waves from the shores, and 
distributed over the bottom of the sea by tides and currents. 
Thus Dr. Buckland— 


“ Beneath the whole series of stratified rocks that appear on the 
surface of the globe, there probably exists a foundation of unstra- 
tified crystalline rocks, bearing an irregular surface, from the 
detritus of which the materials of stratified rocks have in great 
measure been derived, either directly by the ‘ccumulation of the 
ingredients of disintegrated granitic rocks, or indirectly by the 
repeated destruction of different classes of stratified rocks, the 
materials of which had, by prior operations, been derived from 
unstratified formations, amounting to a thickness of many miles. 
This is indeed but a small depth in comparison with the diameter 
of the globe; but small as it is, it affords certain evidence of a long 
series of changes and revolutions, affecting not only the mineral 
condition of the nascent surface of the earth, but attended also by 
important alterations in animal and vegetable life. 

“ The detritus of the first dry lands being drifted into the sea and 
there spread out into extensive beds of mud and sand and gravel, 
would for ever have remained beneath the surface of the water, had 
not other forces been subsequently employed to raise them into dry 
land. ' 

“ Wherever solid matter arose above the water, it became exposed 
to destruction by atmospheric agents; by rains, torrents, and inun- 
dations, at that time probably acting with intense violence, and 
washing down and spreading forth in the form of mud and sand 
and gravel upon the bottom of the then existing seas, the materials 
of primary stratified rocks, which by subsequent exposure to various 
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degrees of subterranean heat, became converted into beds of gneiss, 
and mica slate, and hornblende slate, and clay slate. In the detritus 
thus swept from the early lands into the most ancient seas, we view 
the commencement of that enormous series of derivative strata 
which by long continued repetition of similar processes have been 
accumulated to a thickness of many miles.”—Bridgewater Treatise, 
pp- 42, 50, 51. 


“Thus the origin of strata is derived from depositions of the 
materials of the dry land under the waters of the sea, and, in some 
cases, of great inland lakes intermixed with the spoils of animals 
that have lived and died through a long succession of ages. If the 
daily causes of waste pulverize the solid mountains, and the rivers 
transport their ruins to the sea, so other causes acting more exten- 
sively and powerfully, must be allowed a share in producing and 
depositing the materials to which we owe our present stratified 
rocks. The extent and nature of those operations will be fully 
examined in its proper place, as they are now in progress, or are 
past ; and as they include the geology which relates to the present 
surface of the earth. In the ruins of an ancient earth we find the 
materials which form the present; as in the destruction of the land 
which we now inhabit nature seems to be preparing habitations for 
future races of anim&ted beings. 

“ But though I have here said that causes “operating more exten- 
sively and powerfully than the slow actions of waste and transporta- 
tion may have aided in preparing the materials of the strata, we 
must beware of allowing more effect to these than they were capable 
of producing, as has been done by those who object to certain geo- 
logical claims on indefinite time, and who seek for solutions in 
transitory diluvian powers. The effects of such torrents must have 
been to deposit mixed materials of various sizes in a confused 
manner ; and they could therefore have prepared the germs of the 
conglomerated strata only. The strata formed of finer materials 
must have been the consequences of tedious actions, analogous to 
those which we daily witness; while their separation into distinct 
rocks, into alternations of clay and sand, producing schist and sand- 
stone, must have equally been the work of a slow process beneath 
the water.”—Macculloch’s Geology, vol. i. pp. 81, 82. 


“ Denudation is the removal of solid matter by running water, 
whether by a river or marine current, and the consequent laying 
bare of some inferior rock. Geologists have, perhaps, been seldom 
in the habit of reflecting that this operation has exerted an influence 
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on the structure of the earth’s crust as universal and important as 
sedimentary deposition itself ; for denudation is the inseparable accom- 
paniment of the production of all new strata of mechanical origin. 
The formation of every new deposit by the transport of sediment 
and pebbles necessarily implies that there has been somewhere else 
a grinding down of rock into rounded fragments, sand, or mud, 
equal in quantity to the new strata. All deposition therefore, except 
in the case of a shower of volcanic ashes, is the sign of superficial 
waste going on contemporaneously, and to an equal amount else- 
where. The gain at one point is no more than sufficient to balance 
the loss at some other. 

“Tf then the entire mass of stratified deposits in the earth’s crust 
is at once the monument and measure of the denudation which has 
taken place, on how stupendous a scale ought we to find the signs 
of this removal of transported materials in past ages ? 

“Professor Ramsay has shown that the missing beds removed 
from the summit of the Mendips must have been nearly a mile in 
thickness, and he has pointed out considerable areas in South 
Wales and some of the adjacent counties of England where a series 
of palzozoic strata not less than 11,000 feet in thickness have been 
stripped off. All these materials have, of course, been transported 
to new regions, and have entered into the composition of more 
modern formations. On the other hand, it is shown by observations 
in the same ‘Survey,’ that the palzozoic strata are from 20,000 to 
30,000 feet thick. It is clear that such rocks, formed of mud and 
sand, now for the most part consolidated, are the monuments of 
denuding operations, which took place at a very remote period in 
the earth’s history.”—Lyell’s Manual, pp. 66-68. 


“The strata are accumulations of consolidated sand and other 
detritus, the sedimentary deposits of rivers and seas, combined with 
the durable remains of animals and plants. 

“From the first moment that dry land appeared on the earth’s 
surface, whatever may have been the materials of which it was 
composed, the disintegrating effects of atmospheric agents and of 
water in motion must have commenced. The detritus thus pro- 
duced transported to the tranquil depths of the ocean, would then 
subside in successive layers, and a series of sedimentary strata be 
gradually formed; and after the creation of living things, the 
durable remains of animals and vegetables must have become inter- 
mingled with the detritus of the land, and imbedded in the deposits 
then in progress. 

“Tf the land were sterile, destitute of vegetation, and untenanted 
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by any species of animals, the relics of the inhabitants of the sea 
would alone be imbedded; on the contrary, if the sediments were 
produced by the action of streams and rivers flowing through a 
country covered with forests, and swarming with animal life, the 
strata accumulated in lakes and inland bays would teem with the 
remains of terrestrial and fluviatile animals and plants.”—Manéell’s 
Geological Principles, in his Excursion round the Isle of Wight, 
pp. 56-58. 


“Tt is universally admitted that the materials of the sedimentary 
strata ..". are derived from the disintegration, decomposition, and 
abrasion of older rocks, and from animal and vegetable secretions.” 
—Mather’s Geology of the first Geological District of New York, 
p. 273. 


They thus universally exhibit the strata as formed from 
detritus borne down by streams and rivers from pre-existing 
continents and islands and distributed over the bed of the sea. 

The surface of that imagined primitive earth, instead of 
loose soils and strata that are easily disintegrated and borne 
by torrents and rivers to the sea, consisted, according to 


these writers, exclusively of granite, one of the most solid 
and indestructible of the rocks. 


“ Assuming that the whole materials of the globe may have once 
been in a fluid or even a nebular state, from the presence of intense 
heat, the passage of the first consolidated portions of this fluid or 
nebulous matter to a solid state may have been produced by the 
radiation of heat from its surface into space ; the gradual abstraction 
of such heat would allow the particles of matter to approximate and 
crystallize ; and the first result of this crystallization might have been 
the formation of a shell or crust, composed of oxidated metals and 
metalloids, constituting various rocks of the granitic series, around an 
incandescent nucleus of melted matter heavier than granite.”—Buck- 
land’s Bridgewater Treatise, p. 40. 


“That granite has in reality furnished a very large part of the 
materials of the recent strata, is proved by their constitution. 
Quartz, felspar, mica, and hornblende are the chief materials of the 
sandstones, shales, and clays; nay the very fragments of that rock 
are found everywhere. Even in our recent alluvial soils they 
abound ; and it is a question worth considering whether the granite 
boulders, of which the immediate origin has so often been vainly 
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traced, are not rather the portions of decomposed conglomerate 
strata, or the more durable remains of the alluvial soils on which 
they now repose.”—Macculloch’s Geology, vol. i. p. 155. 


“ He who shall divest the present surface of all but its rocks, who 
shall exterminate from our maps the great alluvial plains and deltas 
of the globe, with the countless interior tracts of the same nature, 
will produce a sketch of the original earth in no small degree inte- 
resting. It is through decomposition and disintegration, aided by 
mechanical power, that these changes have been produced.”—Mac- 
culloch’s Geology, vol. ii. p. 2. 


We shall have occasion in the course of the discussion to 
cite other passages in which the same views are presented. 
According to the theory, then, the continents from which 
the vast materials of the sedimentary strata were originally 
drawn, consisted throughout their whole mass of granite, 
and it was by the slow process of disintegration by the 
action of the atmosphere, heat, moisture, frost, rains, tor- 
rents, and rivers, that that generally hard and almost 
unyielding substance was reduced to fragments and minute 
particles, and transported to the sea. 

The question now is, whether they have demonstrated 
these great postulates. It is not enough to authorize the 
stupendous inference they have grounded on them respect- 
ing the age of the world, and invest it with the character of 
a scientific deduction according “ to the strictest rules of the 
Baconian philosophy,” to show that they are possibly or 
even probably true. They must be established by the most 
unanswerable evidence, in order that they can serve as a 
foundation for the vast fabric which is attempted to be 
erected on them. If they are mere suppositions, or gratui- 
tous assumptions—if, instead of being demonstrated, they 
involve gross self-contradictions, and are irreconcilable alike 
with the laws of matter and the principles of geology, then 
the lofty structure which has been reared on them must be 
equally unsubstantial; and such we shall now proceed to 
show is their character. 

The question which first requires consideration respects 
the sources from which the materials of the strata were drawn. 
1. And we remark in the first place that it is a mere hypo- 
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thesis, not a demonstrated fact, that they were derived from 
continents, islands, or mountains that consisted exclusively 
of granite. These writers have not proved it. They do not 
even claim to have demonstrated it. They have taken it 
for granted, or advanced it simply as a supposition that fur- 
nishes in their judgment a more probable explanation than 
any other of the formation of the primary crust of the earth, 
and of the origin of the materials of the strata that were 
subsequently imposed on the primitive rocks. Thus Dr. 
Buckland says :— i 

“As the materials of the stratified rocks are in great degree 
derived directly or indirectly from those which are unstratified, it 
will be premature to enter upon the consideration of derivative 
strata until we have considered briefly the history of the primitive 
formations. We therefore commence our inquiry at that most 
ancient period, when there is much evidence to render it PROBABLE 
that the entire materials of the globe were in a fluid state, and that 
the cause of this fluidity was heat. . . . . Assumine that the 
whole materials of the globe may have once been in a fluid state, 
from the presence of intense heat, the passage of the first consoli- 
dated portion of this fluid to a solid state may have been produced 
by the radiation of heat from the surface into space; the gradual 
abstraction of such heat would allow the particles of matter to 
approximate and crystallize ; and the first result of this crystalliza- 
tion might have been the formation ofa shell or crust, . . . . constituting 
various rocks of the granitic series."— Bridgewater Treat., pp. 39, 40. 


“Whence came the materials of the great mass of deposits 
which rest upon the primary gneiss and mica schist? Probably the 
true answer to this, though we cannot now give adequate proof of it, 
is that the disintegration of granite and other igneous rocks, to which 
—on what seem good grounds—we have already ascribed the origin 
of gneiss and mica schist, has been the prolific source of all these 
sedimentary strata. Analysis of the principal rocks of the slaty 
systems does certainly not contradict this view; which neither those 
who admit with Leibnitz the first solid covering of the globe to have 
been a mass of rocks cooled from fusion, or with Lyell that strata 
added above are melted and reabsorbed into granite below, have any 
reason to deny.”—Phillips’s Geology, vol. i. p. 150. 


This view of the primitive earth, which they make the basis 
of their theory of the formation of the strata and inference 
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of the immense age of the world, is thus merely suppo- 
sititious. It is not advanced as an ascertained and indubita- 
ble fact. It is not even held to be susceptible of demonstra- 
tion. An attempt to verify it by “the strictest rules of the 
Baconian philosophy” would be regarded by geologists 
themselves as an extravagance. In its highest character it 
is only a conjecture. This consideration overturns, there- 
fore, the deduction that is founded on it respecting the long 
existence of the world. That conclusion cannot be esta- 
blished on a mere hypothesis. It cannot rise any higher in 
certainty than the premise from which it is drawn. To 
build it, moreover, on such a basis is as inconsistent with 
the principles of geology as it is with the laws of logic; as 
they—as was shown in our former article—forbid the 
assumption of any geological effect or condition of the 
earth as a ground of induction, that cannot be proved to have 
actually existed. The whole fancy, accordingly, of a scien- 
tific confutation by it of the inspired history of the creation, 
and demonstration that the earth has subsisted through a 
vast round of ages, is mistaken. The circumstance that the 
sacred narrative is at variance with an undemonstrated and 
undemonstrable supposition, is no proof that it is not consis- 
tent with fact. 

2. In the next place, their theory of the formation of the 
granitic world, from which they represent the materials of 
the strata as derived, is altogether gratuitous also, and in 
contravention of the laws of matter. That theory is, as 
stated by Dr. Buckland in the passage already quoted from 
him, that the matter of the earth was, when created, “in a 
fluid” or “ nebulous state ;” that is, in the form of gas, “from 
the presence of intense heat;” and that it was by “the 
radiation of that heat into space ” that “ the particles ” were 
allowed to approximate and crystallize. Mr. Macculloch 
also entertains the same view. 


“ The first condition of the earth which has been inferred is that of a 
gaseous sphere; while it is my business to state that the only evi- 
dence for this is derived from THE ANALOGY OF COMETS, ttself rather 
more inferential than proved, as far as the study of these bodies has 
hitherto proceeded. But it must also be said, as corroborative of such 
an inference, that the laws of the radiation of heat, and those of chemi- 
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cal combination, do permit the needful inference that such a sphere 
might or must finally become a fluid; or at least a fluid globe sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere. 

“ This, then, is the second presumed condition. And the evidence for 
such a fluid globe is found, first in its statical figure, and secondly in 
the various geological facts already reviewed, and founded primarily 
on the phenomena of volcanoes, which prove that the interior of the 
earth, beyond a certain depth, is at present in a fluid condition from 
that heat which was once sufficient for the preceding more extensive 
effects.* 

“ And here terminates that which is of most difficult investigation in 
the theory of the earth, and which by many will still be ranked with 
HYPOTHESES. The evidence, such as it is, is given; what a rational 
philosophy will pronounce on it, will always deserve attention. . . . 

“T know of no mode in which the surface of a fluid globe could 
be consolidated, but by the radiation of heat ; while of the necessity 
of such a process I need not again speak. The immediate result of 
this must have been the formation of rocks on that surface: and if 
the interior fluid does now produce the several unstratified rocks, the 
first that were formed must have resembled these, if not all. We 
may not unsafely infer that they were granite, perceiving that sub- 
stances of this character have been produced wherever the cooling 
appears to have been most gradual. The first apparently solid globe 
was therefore a globe of granite, or of those rocks which bear the 
nearest crystalline analogies to it.”—Geology, vol. ii. pp. 416, 417. 


Essentially the same views are advanced by Sir H. T. De 
la Beche. 

But this hypothesis is altogether unphilosophical. The 
fusion of matter, or its existence in a gaseous form, “from 
the presence of intense heat,” which is the necessary condition 
of its assuming that shape, is not a natural but an artificial 
state. It is the result of chemical action, and implies there- 
fore a previous existence of the matter in a different form. The 
supposition that the earth was created in that state is a self- 
contradiction, therefore, and at war with the laws of matter. 
It might as well be supposed that the world was created 
with thunderstorms and earthquakes in progress, which imply 





* An assumption not only without proof and against the laws of matter, 
but rejected by a large body of the most eminent geologists themselves. 
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a previous existence of the globe and atmosphere in a differ- 
ent state ; or with animals on the point of giving birth to 
offspring, which implies their previous existence. Moreover, 
as the heat that is evolved in the action of chemical agents 
on each other is always previously latent in those agents, the 
supposition of the fusion of the matter of the globe by the 
presence of intense heat, implies that that heat had pre- 
viously existed in the matter of the globe in a latent state; 
and that again implies that anterior to the development of 
that heat, that matter existed in a different form. It 
assumes also that an immeasurably greater quantity of latent 
heat existed in the matter of the globe in its original condi- 
tion than now subsists in it; and it is implied also in the 
supposition, that beyond that which is now latent in the 
earth, a quantity as much greater as would raise the whole of 
the substances of the globe to the most intense fusion and 
convert them into gas, has passed off from it by radiation 
into the realms of space. But that is not only wholly gra- 
tuitous and infinitely improbable, but is in contravention of 
the principles of geology also, which forbid the assumption 
of any geological condition of the earth as a basis of induc- 
tion, that cannot be proved to have actually existed ; or any 
geological effect that cannot have resulted from the chemical 
and mechanical forces that are now giving birth to changes 
in the materials of the globe. But what can transcend the 
extravagance of the fancy that these forces, acting with 
even thousands of times their present intensity, can have 
held all the materials of the globe in a state of fusion; or 
that all the chemical agents which it contains, in any combi- 
nation that is possible, are adequate to such a stupendous 
effect? By the supposition, caloric, the grand agent of the 
imagined fusion, has in a great degree radiated from the 
earth into space, so that it no longer exists here in the force 
that is requisite to that effect. A splendid combination 
of solecisms for the basis of a philosophical theory! A 
magnificent platform for a scientific confutation of the record 
God has given of the work of creation! How is it that 
these writers have overlooked a consideration so obvious, 
and that indicates so decisively the untenableness of their 
theory? 

8. But in the third place, they are not only forbidden by 
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the laws of matter from assuming the existence of such 
granitic continents, islands, and mountains as they suppose, 
anterior to the formation of the strata, but they are without 
any certainty that there were any mountains, islands, or 
continents whatever, that could have furnished materials in 
any considerable measure for such vast deposits. This is 
admitted by Professor Phillips. 


“ Whether at the time when all our continents were beneath the 
sea, there were other continents raised above it, is a matter which it 
is difficult to bring fairly within the scope of inductive science, 
except in a very limited form, and upon rather doubtful assumptions. 
The only clear and certain evidence of the existence of the land in 
other situations than where it now appears, is to be sought in 
the history of terrestrial organic exuvie imbedded in the earth; the 
only reasonable presumptive evidence in favor of such a doctrine must 
be founded on mechanical considerations connected with the mass 
and depth of the waters of the ocean. To conclude that because 
continents were raised in one quarter, others must have been 
depressed elsewhere in a certain proportion, is inadmissible, because 
it requires us to admit what is perhaps false, viz. that the spaces 
occupied by the solid and liquid parts of the mass of the globe have 
always been exactly and invariably in the same proportion to each 
other as at present. Who can assure us of the truth, or even the 
probability of such a law ?”—G@uide to Geology, p. 38 


Such is undoubtedly the fact. The only certain evidence 
which the strata themselves can furnish of the existence of 
dry land at the period of their formation, is the presence in 
them of fossilized animals and vegetables, to the existence 
of which dry land was necessary. The mere fact that the 
strata were formed beneath the waters of the ocean is no 
proof that the materials of which they consist were derived 
from continents and mountains, any more than it is that they 
were not. Nor is the fact that a portion of their materials 
were probably or certainly drawn from such a source, any 
proof that they all were, any more than the fact that some 
of the waters of the ocean have run from mountains and 
continents is a proof that they all originally descended from 
those sources. 

Mr. Lyell makes the same admission. 
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“Tf asked where the continent was placed, from the ruins of 
which the Wealden strata were derived, we might be almost tempted 
to speculate onthe former existence of the Atlantis of Plato as true 
in geology, although fabulous as an historical event. . We know that 
the present European lands have come into existence almost entirely 
since the deposition of the chalk ; and the same period may have suf- 
ficed for the disappearance of a continent of equal magnitude situated 
farther west.” —Lyell’s Principles, vol. ii. p. 458. 


Mr. Macculloch held that the mountains and continents 
from which the materials of the strata were originally derived, 
preceded those that directly furnished the elements of the 
present series. 


“That this system had a beginning we are certain; where that 
may be, we know not ; but for us it is placed beyond that era at 
which we can no longer trace the marks of a change of order of the 
destruction and renovation of its form. It is from this point that 
a theory of the earth must at present commence. 


“ Hence, then, I have drawn the conclusion that there was one 
terraqueous globe, one earth divided into sea and land, even prior to 
that last named ; containing mountains to furnish and an ocean to 
receive those materials which formed the second set of mountains, 
whose fragments are now imbedded in our primary strata, or in 
those of a third order. Geologists may perhaps be startled at con- 
clusions which they have hitherto overlooked, obvious as they are, 
and clear as the reasoning is: how they should not have been seen 
by those who have shown such anxiety to maintain the antiquity of 
the globe, it is not for me to explain.”—Geology, vol. i. pp. 462, 
464-466. 


Yet notwithstanding this fancied proof of the existence of 
at least two sets of mountains and continents that were the 
sources, in succession, of the materials of “our primary 
strata,” he yet acknowledges himself unable to decide 
whether or not those first mountains were, in a measure at 
least, identical with those that now exist on the globe. 


“Tn this state of the earth the present primary strata occupied 
horizontal positions beneath this ocean; though we are uncertain 
whether certain parts of those which we now esteem such might not 
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have been the very mountains whence they were formed. This is pro- 
bably the fact, however incapable we yet are of provjng it, owing to 
our imperfect observations, and the still more imperfect views which 
geologists have hitherto taken of a theory of the earth. We cannot 
conceive that all the supra-marine land which produced the primary 
strata should have been mouldered and transferred to the sea before 
these underwent their first disturbance; nor that it should have all 
been depressed beneath the sea while the new-formed rocks were ele- 
vated.”—Vol. i. p. 468. 


This extraordinary induction scarcely merits a formal 
confutation. A more dim and uncertain argument could 
hardly be made the ground of the vast train of consequences 
he deduces from it. The point on which he builds his infer- 
ence is altogether assumed by him, inasmuch as the exist- 
ence in strata of the fragments of other rocks, is not of itself 
a proof that those fragments were derived from mountains, 
unless it is first established that the materials of such rocks 
cannot have been drawn from any other source; which is 
the precise point he was to demonstrate. This whole 
imagined induction, indeed, from the processes that are now 
taking place, is, as we shall hereafter show, a fallacy ; inas- 
much as the fact that minute particles and sands are borne 
down to the sea from the present mountains and plains, 
which consist in a large degree of loose soils, or sedimentary 
rocks that are easily disintegrated, is no evidence that simi- 
lar materials and on much the same scale would have been 
carried down from mountains and plains that consisted 
exclusively of granite. The supposition is a solecism, as it 
implies that the same causes, though acting on different 
materials and in different conditions, would nevertheless 
produce precisely the same effects. 

Other writers regard the mountains and continents from 
which the strata were derived as no longer in existence. 


“ However incomprehensible it may appear to those who have not 
studied the subject, geologists entertain no doubt that all our present 
mountains, composed of sedimentary matter, were accumulated 
beneath the sea during countless ages; and, if so, other continents 
must have existed to furnish materials, though no traces of such 
lands now remain.”—Sir R. I. Murchison’s Silurian System, 
p: 578. 
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“Tt is universally acknowledged among geologists that these 
immense sedimentary deposits could only have accumulated beneath 
the waters of the ocean during an incalculable period of time, long 
anterior to the present condition of the surface. Now, in order to 
furnish materials for such formations, we must conceive of the ezist- 
ence of continents where no vestige of them now remains ; from the 
abrasion and destruction of these, and from the transporting power 
of river and ocean currents, the materials composing them were 
reduced to the state of pebbles, sand, and finely comminuted mud, 
which were widely diffused, and gradually or rapidly precipitated 
upon the ocean bed.” —Hall’s Geology of Western New York, p. 521. 


If no trace of those continents now remains, it is plainly 
impossible, from the mere strata themselves, to demonstrate 
that they were in such positions and consisted of such ele- 
ments that they can have furnished the materials from which 
the strata were formed. It is only by assuming the point 
to be proved, that all sedimentary strata must have been 
formed of materials derived from pre-existing mountains 
and dry land, that such a conclusion can be cbtained. Dis- 
card that assumption, and let the question to be determined 
be, whether the materials of stratified rocks must necessarily 
be derived by disintegration and transportation from granitic 
continents and mountains, and the error of their argument 
is apparent; as it is on the assumption that that must be 
their origin that their whole theory is founded. 

Some geologists seem to suppose that a large share at 
least of those materials were derived from the mountains that 
now subsist on the globe. But it is shown to be erroneous 
by the fact that all the great ranges, and most of every sub- 
ordinate class, have been thrown up from beneath the ocean 
since the formation of the tertiary, the last great division of 
the strata.* 





“If we date the age of granite from the period of the elevation of granite 
mountains we must admit that some granite mountains are comparatively 
recent, for they have been elevated since the deposition of the secondary 
strata. I have shown this to be the case with the Bernese and Savoy Alps in 
my Travels published in 1827. In the edition of the present work in 1828, I 
have shown also, by a description and sections, that the elevation of the 
granite of Savoy is more recent than that of the central part of England. 
M. Elie de Beaumont has since adopted the same views, and has extended 
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“If we admit that the primary, the transition, the secondary, and 
the tertiary classes of rock were formed at different successive epochs, 
and that the lower beds in each of these classes are more ancient 
than the beds that rest upon them, it follows as a necessary conse- 
quence that the elevation of any of these rocks must be dated from 
a later epoch than the period of their formation. The elevation of a 
range of primary or transition mountains, if they are not covered by 
any secondary or tertiary. formations, may indeed be dated either 
from an epoch coeval with their consolidation, or from any subse- 
quent epoch ; but if they are partly covered by secondary or tertiary 
beds which are tilted up with them, we have direct evidence that the 
date of their elevation was posterior to the secondary or tertiary 
epoch.”—Bakewell’s Geology, p. 101. 


“Tt isa general law, confirmed by most ample evidence, that the 
interior parts of mountainous regions consist of granite and other 
pyrogenous rocks rising from below all the strata, and bearing them 
up to their present elevations. From these elevated points and lines, 
both the subjacent igneous and the superior stratified rocks descend 
at various angles towards the plains and more level regions, beneath 
which they sink and pass at various distances until they again 
emerge in some other mountain group having similar characters. In 
consequence of this arrangement, it happens generally that the 
oldest strata, those which sink deepest under the plains, rise highest 
against the mountain slopes. . . . . The most constant of all 
the facts connected with this part of the subject, is the development 
of granitic or some other pyrogenous rocks about the centres of the 


elevated groups from beneath all the strata there occurring.”— 
Phillips’s Guide, p. 31. 


“Etna would appear to have been the seat of volcanic action 
through a long series of ages, commencing with the supercretaceous 
rocks, on which much of the igneous mass is now based. 

“Tn central France, amid the extinct volcanoes which there con- 
stitute such a remarkable feature in the physical geography of the 
country, we certainly approach relative dates in some instances. 
Thus the volcanic mass of the Plomb du Cantal appears to have 





them to other mountain ranges, Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison have 
further proved that a part of the Tyrolean and Bavarian Alps was elevated 
since the deposition of tertiary strata; for these strata are lifted up with 
them to the height of several thousand feet.”—Bakewell’s Geology, p. 101. 
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burst through, to have upset, and to have fractured the fresh water 
limestones of the Cantal, which, according to Messrs. Lyell and Mur- 
chison, may be equivalent to the fresh-water deposits of the Paris 
basin, and to those of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. 

“With regard to the igneous rocks of Auvergne, MM. Croiset and 
Jobert consider that there are about thirty beds above the fresh-water 
limestone, which may be divided into four alternations of alluvial 
detritus and basaltic deposits. Among the beds there are three 
which contain organic remains; two belonging to the third of the 
ancient alluvions, that which succeeded the second epoch of volcanic 
eruptions ; the third fossiliferous deposit being referable to the last 
epoch of ancient alluvion. 

“ The principal ossiferous bed is about nine or ten feet thick, and 
can be traced a considerable distance. . . . The fossil species, accord- 
ing to MM. C. and S., are very numerous, consisting of Elephant, 
Mastodon, Hippopotamus, Rhinoceros, Tapir, Horse, Boar, Felis, 
Hyzna, Bear, Canis, Castor, Hare, Water Rat, Deer, and Ox.”— 
H. T. De la Beche’s Manual, pp. 241, 242. 


“The same phenomena are exhibited in the Alps on a much 
grander scale ; those mountains being composed, in some even of 
their higher regions, of newer secondary formations, while they are 
encircled by a great zone of tertiary rocks of different ages, both on 
their southern flanks towards the plains of the Po, and on the side 
of Switzerland and Austria, and at their eastern termination towards 
Styria and Hungary. This tertiary zone marks the position of 
former seas or gulfs, like the Adriatic, which were many thousand 
feet deep, and wherein masses of strata accumulated, some single 
groups of which seem scarcely inferior in thickness to the whole of 
our secondary formations in England. These marine tertiary strata 
have been raised to the height of from 2000 to 4000 feet, and 
consist of formations of different ages, characterized by different 
assemblages of organized fossils. The older tertiary groups generally 
rise to the greatest heights, and form interior zones nearest to the 
central ridges of the Alps. Although we have not yet ascertained 
the number of different periods at which the Alps gained accessions 
to their height and width, yet we can affirm that the last series of 
movements occurred when the seas were inhabited by many existing 
species of animals, 

“The Pyrenees also have acquired the whole of their present 
altitude, which in Mount Perdu exceeds 11,000 feet, since the 
deposition of some of the newer or cretaceous members of our 
secondary series.” —Lyell’s Principles, vol. i. p. 139. 
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There are similar proofs, also, of the elevation from the 
ocean of the other great ranges of Europe and Asia since 
the formation of the secondary strata. 

The great mountains of this contitient, also, the Appa- 
lachians and Andes, are now universally regarded as having 
been thrown up from the ocean since the period of the 
secondary formations. The Appalachians bear on their 
tops or sustain on their sides the main members of the 
great series from the Potsdam sandstone, the lowest of the 
fossiliferous rocks on this continent, up to the upper division 
of the carboniferous group. Deposits of equally late date 
are found also in the lofty ranges of the Andes. 


“T will give a brief sketch of the geology of the several parallel 
lines forming the Cordillera. Of these lines there are two con- 
siderably higher than the others; namely, on the Chilian side, the 
Peuquenes ridge, which, where the road crosses it, is 13,210 feet 
above the sea; and the Portillo ridge on the Mendoza side, which 
is 14,305 feet. The lower beds of the Peuquenes ridge, and of the 
several great lines to the westward of it, are composed of a vast 
pile many thousand feet in thickness of porphyries, which have 
flowed as submarine lava, alternating with angular and rounded 
fragments of the same rocks, thrown out of the submarine craters. 
These alternating masses are covered in the central parts by a great 
thickness of red sandstone, conglomerate, and calcareous clay slate, 
associated with and passing into prodigious beds of gypsum. In 
these upper beds shells are tolerably frequent ; and they belong to 
about the period of the lower chalk of Hurope. It is an old story, 
but not the less wonderful, to hear of shells which were once crawl- 
ing in the bottom of the sea, now standing nearly 14,000 feet 
above its level. The lower beds in this great pile of strata have 
been dislocated, baked, crystallized, and almost blended together, 
through the agency of mountain masses of a peculiar white soda- 
granitic rock. 

“The other main line, namely that of the Portillo, is of a totally 
different formation ; it consists chiefly of grand bare pinnacles of a 
red potash-granite, which low down on the western flank are covered 
by @ sandstone, converted by the former heat into a quartz-rock. 
On the quartz there rest beds of a conglomerate several thousand 
feet in thickness, which have been upheaved by the red granite, and 
dip at an angle of 45° towards the Peuquenes line. I was asto- 
nished to find that this conglomerate was partly composed of 
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pebbles derived from the rocks, with their fossil shells of the Peu- 
quenes range, and partly of red potash-granite, like that of Portillo. 
Hence we must conclude that both the Peuquenes and Portillo 
ranges were partially upheaved and exposed to wear and tear, when 
the conglomerate was forming.” .. . 

“Looking at its earliest origin, the red granite seems to have 
been injeeted on an ancient pre-existing line of white granite and 
mica slate. In most parts, perhaps in all parts of the Cordilleras, it 
may be concluded that each line has been formed by repeated 
upheavals and injections ; and that the several parallel lines are of 
different ages. Only thus can we gain time at all sufficient to 
explain the truly astonishing amount of denudation which these 
great, though comparatively with most other ranges recent, moun- 
tains have suffered. 

“The shells in the Peuquenes, or oldest ridge, prove, as before 
remarked, that it has been upraised 14,000 feet since a secondary 
period, which in Europe we are accustomed to consider as far from 
ancient ; but since these shells lived in a moderately deep sea, it 
can be shown that the area now occupied by the Cordillera must 
have subsided several thousand feet—in northern Chili as much as 
6000 feet—so as to have allowed that amount of submarine strata 
to have been heaped on the bed on which the shells lived.”— 
Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle, pp. 319-321. 


“The Uspallata range is separated from the main Cordillera by 
a long narrow plain, or basin, like those so often mentioned in Chili, 
but higher, being six thousand feet above the sea. This range has 
nearly the same geographical position with respect to the Cordillera 
which the gigantic Portillo line has, but it is of a totally different 
origin ; it consists of various kinds of submarine lava, alternating 
with volcanic sandstones and other remarkable sedimentary deposits ; 
the whole having a very close resemblance to some of the tertiary 
beds on the shores of the Pacific. From this resemblance I expected 
to find silicified wood, which is generally characteristic of those 
formations. I was gratified in a very extraordinary manner. In 
the central part of the range, at an elevation of about 7000 feet, I 
observed on a bare slope some snow-white projecting columns; 
these were petrified trees, eleven being silicified, and from thirty to 
forty converted into coarsely-crystallized white calcareous spar. They 
were abruptly broken off, the upright stumps projecting a few feet 
above the ground. The trunks measured from three to five feet 
each in circumference. They stood a little way apart from each 
other, but the whole formed one group. Mr. R. Brown, who has 
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examined the wood, says it belongs to the fir tribe, partaking of the 
character of the Araucanian family, but with some curious points of 
affinity with the yew. The volcanic sandstone in which the trees 
were imbedded, and from the lower part of which they must have 
sprung, had accumulated in successive thin layers around their 
trunks ; and the stone yet retained the impression of the bark.”— 
Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle, pp. 331, 332. 


All the great ranges are thus of recent origin, and though 
there are mountains—generally of inferior height, and con- 
sisting mainly of granite—that were elevated at an earlier 
period, yet none are known that can, with any probability, 
be regarded as having emerged from the ocean anterior to 
the formation of the lower groups of the strata. 


“No truth is more certain or important in geological reasoning, 
than the formation of all our continents and islands by causes acting 
below the sea. As far as relates to the stratified rocks this is 
obvious; but it is not the less certain for the unstratified rocks, 
those having undoubtedly been uplifted to our view from beneath the 
strata, It is possible there may yet be found some granite rocks 
which were raised above the general spherical surface before the 
production of any deposits from water, and which therefore may be 
presumed to form an exception to this general rule; but such truly 
primitive rocks have nowhere been seen, nor is there any ground of 
expectation that they will be discovered.”—Pahillips’s Geology, vol. 
ii. p. 248, 


As the most ancient of our present mountains are thus 
of later date than the primary strata, and all the principal 
ranges—like the Alps, the Himalaya, and the Andes—were 
elevated subsequently to the deposition of the secondary, 
and even portions of the tertiary formations, we have the 
most decisive evidence that they were not the sources 
of the materials from which the strata were formed. 
If their materials were derived from mountains and con- 
tinents, it must have been from a different set, of which 
neither any traces remain, nor any indications of the posi- 
tions which they occupied. 

This consideration is thus again fatal to their theory. 
No condition can be more indispensable to its establish- 
ment, than that it should be shown that contemporaneously 
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with the deposition of the strata, there were continents and 
mountains in existence that might have furnished materials 
for their formation; and in order to that, their position 
should be determined and their dimensions and elevation 
proved to be such as rendered them adequate to the office 
that is assigned them. To admit that no vestiges of them 
remain, and that there are no means even of determining 
where they were stationed, is to admit that the induction 
that is founded on them is supposititious also and without 
authority. This branch of their scheme is thus inconsistent 
also with the principles of geology, which prohibit the 
assumption of any condition of the earth as a basis of 
induction, which cannot be proved to have truly existed. 

4, Let us, however, suppose that precisely such continents 
as they contemplate were in existence, and situated in 
positions the most favorable for the office they assign 
them; and in place of relieving their theory from 
embarrassment, it only renders its error more apparent. 

The average elevation of the present continents and 
islands above the ocean is but a few hundred feet. Lake 
Superior is estimated to be about six hundred and forty feet 
only above that level. Were all those portions therefore of 
the mountains and high lands of the continent north of the 
equator that are above the surface of that lake, removed 
and spread over those parts that are below it, they would 
undoubtedly be altogether inadequate to raise them to the 
same height above the sea. On the other hand, the strata of 
the continents are estimated by geologists to be on an ave- 
rage not less than six, seven, and perhaps even a greater 
number of miles in depth. Were they removed therefore 
and thrown into the ocean, the granitic basis on which they 
now rest, would be on an average at almost an equal depth 
beneath the surface of the sea. It is implied accordingly 
that the imagined continents from which the materials of 
those strata are supposed to have been drawn, were elevated 
a corresponding height above the ocean. This is distinctly 
indicated by Macculloch. , 


“ The immense deposits of materials which now form the alluvial 
tracts of the globe, the enormous masses of secondary strata which 
have been produced by ancient materials of the same nature, all 
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prove the magnitude of the destruction which mountains have for- 
merly experienced, which they are now daily undergoing. Let 
imagination replace the plains of Hindostan on the Himalya, or 
rebuild the mountains which furnished the secondary strata of 
England, and it needs not be asked what is the extent of ruin, 
modern or ancient. In this ruin the highest rocks participate most 
largely ; so largely that we can scarcely hope to find one portion of 
that surface which was once most elevated above the waters. If in 
the progress of such extensive destruction, thus probably acting on 
the primary rocks at two distinct periods, every vestige of over- 
flowing granite has disappeared, it is assuredly an event not calcu- 
lated to excite surprise.” — Geology, vol. i. p. 154. 


He here speaks as though those deposits were drawn 
from the present mountains of the globe; that, however, is 
inconsistent with the views we have quoted from him on 
another page, and is erroneous, as is shown by the proofs we 
have adduced, that the elevation of our present mountains 
took place mainly since the formation of the principal strata. 
His exemplification, nevertheless, serves to indicate the extra- 
ordinary height which the theory ascribes to those imagined 
continents. The super-position upon England of a mass of 
granite mountains in height as many miles within a fraction 
above the present surface, as the under surface of the lowest 
of its stratified rocks is below that line, which is reckoned 
at an average of seven, eight, or even ten miles, would give 
the elevation which the corresponding portion of the sup- 
posed granite continent or island must have possessed in 
order to have furnished the materials of those strata. The 
only deduction required is that of the average of the present 
surface above the level of the ocean, which is but a few 
hundred feet. The height of the imagined continent or 
island must accordingly have been far greater than of the 
loftiest present mountains of the earth, or at least six, seven, 
or eight miles. : 

On the other hand, on the supposition on which he here 
seems to proceed, that the materials of the strata were 
derived from the present mountains, the bases of which they 
surround, then the super-position on the Himalaya and the 
table lands on which they rest, of an equal area of the 
strata of the plains of Hindostan, would give the height 
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which those mountains must, according to the theory, 
originally have possessed ; which, if those strata are on an 
average like those of England, six, seven, or eight miles 
in depth, would raise that mountain range to the height 
of eleven, twelve, or thirteen miles. 

Making the most moderate estimate, therefore, of those 
supposed continents and islands, they must have soared to 
a height immensely above the loftiest summits of those that 
are now on the earth. Their existence is, accordingly, 
wholly incredible, and would have altogether precluded the 
effect which they are employed to explain. For their whole 
surface must have towered to such a distance within the 
regions of perpetual congelation as to have been buried to a 
vast depth in snow, and rendered it impossible that any con- 
siderable streams should have flowed from them to bear their 
loosened particles and broken fragments into the surround- 
ing sea. No condition can be imagined presenting a more 
absolute barrier to their disintegration and transference to a 
distant scene. No animals or vegetables could have lived 
on such frozen lands; and probably no such warmth could 
have been communicated by the sun to the sea as to have 
fitted it for the existence of animals like those that are 
buried in the strata. What an extraordinary conception of 
the methods taken by the Almighty Creator to prepare the 
world for the residence of man! Where in the annals of 
crude and thoughtless speculation can a more absurd and 
monstrous extravagance be found ? 

5. Not to insist, however, on this embarrassing condition 
of their theory ; let us suppose that those fabulous continents 
and islands were not of such an incredible and fatal eleva- 
tion, but only of the height of our present continents, and 
were diversified like them in their surfaces, and they must 
still have been wholly unsuited to the purpose for which 
geologists invent them; for, consisting exclusively of 
granite, there could not have been any permanent rivers on 
them like those of the present earth, by which their detritus 
could have been borne down to the ocean. No matter how 
much rain fell, no springs like those that form our rivers 
could have risen from their surface ; inasmuch as a soil that 
is permeable by water, strata, and strata that are at an angle 
with the horizon, are indispensable conditions to the exist- 
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ence of such springs. The supposition of water rising 
through unstratified rocks by the force of gravity is a sole- 
cism. It is only by volcanic forces that water is thrown up 
from beneath the ‘unstratified rocks. Without soils and 
strata, therefore, by which rains could be absorbed as they 
fell, and thence gradually drained again, there could be no 
permanent rivers like those which now bear a tide of earthy 
and vegetable matter from the hills and plains to the seas. 
From such a vast floor of impermeable granite the waters, 
wherever there was a descent, would have run as they fell, 
and the rivulets and streams to which they gave rise, van- 
ished on the discontinuance of rain. The rains of a mon- 
soon on ranges like the Andes, the Himalaya, or the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia, instead of saturating the surface with a 
mass of water, which, slowly emerging again, should supply 
permanent streams like the Amazon and Orinoco, the 
Ganges and Indus, the Nile and Niger, that roll without 
intermission to the sea, would have swept to the ocean with 
the rapidity of torrents, and immediately left their channels 
dry, till renewed by the return of another season of storms. 
But such torrents and floods acting on the surface only at 
intervals, or during a few days of the year, could never have 
disintegrated such granitic masses and borne their ruins to 
the ocean on a scale at all commensurate to the representa- 
tions of the theory. Myriads of ages would have been 
almost as inadequate to such a process as so many days or 
hours. The cause, through whatever period continued, 
would have been wholly unequal to the effect. 

This consideration, which again evinces the error of their 
views, has been altogether overlooked by geologists. Not- 
withstanding they so expressly represent the continents to 
which they refer the materials of the strata as consisting 
exclusively of granite, they in fact treat them, in most of 
their reasonings, as though they were covered, like the pre- 
sent mountains and plains, with vast masses of loose earths 
and easily disintegrated strata, that were everywhere mois- 
tened by rains and traversed by streams and rivers, and they 
found their estimate of the rates at which the strata were 
deposited on the quantities of matter that are now borne down 
the great rivers to the sea, and deposited in the deltas at their 
mouths. 
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But the present action of rains and rivers on the soil 
and strata can only be taken as a measure of their agency at 
former periods on surfaces of the same kinds. It is no crite- 
rion of the action of similar volumes of water on continents 
composed exclusively of granite, from which the strata of the 
present are held to be derived. To reason thus, from one 
world to another of a wholly different nature, is an extraordi- 
nary method of establishing a scientific induction according to 
“the strictest rules of the Baconian philosophy.” Nearly 
the whole of their reasoning, accordingly, on this topic is 
irrelevant and deceptive. 

They have thus had the misfortune to unite a singular 
complication of impracticable conditions in their theory ; 
first selecting as the only source from which the materials of 
the strata were derived, continents and islands of granite 
that, from its solid and impervious nature, is generally almost 
insusceptible of disintegration by the most powerful agents 
that act on it; next, elevating those indestructible mountains 
to such a stupendous height that not a drop of water could 
ever descend on them, except in a state of the intensest con- 
gelation, nor a particle of the vast masses of snow, in which 
they must have become enveloped, ever melted, so as to 
exert its disintegrating power on their surface; and finally, 
employing only occasional and insufficient agents to exert a 
destroying force on their unyielding masses, and only occa- 
sional and transient agents to bear the slight spoils that 
might have been drawn from them to the distant sea! 
Admirable architects truly of the world! Who can wonder 
at the haughty disdain with which so many of them are 
accustomed to repel the criticism of their theory by any 
except of their own profession, as an infringement of their 
rights and an impeachment of their infallibility ! 

6. But let us suppose that the chemical and mechanical 
agents that may be presumed to have acted on those rocky 
continents would have rapidly disintegrated their surface, 
and reduced them on a vast scale to such minute particles as 
could have been transported by streams to the sea, and their 
theory still continues embarrassed with equally insurmount- 
able difficulties. For they proceed in it on the assumption, 
first, that their whole mass would, during the progress of 
the process, be converted into detritus ; and next, that every 
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particle of the detritus produced from them would be borne 
to the sea, and enter into the composition of the strata; 
as otherwise they must have been of a still more enormous 
height than that which is assigned to them. As the bulk, 
which we have indicated as ascribed to them by the theory, 
is only equal to that of the strata which are held to have 
been formed from them, if but one third, one half, or three 
quarters of their mass is supposed to have been transferred to 
the sea, then they must have been of a still greater bulk, in 
order that that proportion may correspond to the dimensions 
of the strata that are held to have been built out of their 
ruins. But neither of those conditions is consistent with 
the laws that govern the disintegration of mountains and 
the transportation of their detritus to the ocean. Let us, in 
the first place, suppose the surface of those imagined conti- 
nents to have become disintegrated to such a depth that the 
fragments and levigated particles, if spread out on the bot- 
tom of the ocean, would have formed a stratum of several 
feet in thickness; and yet no known or conceivable agency 
of streams, torrents, and rivers could have ever conveyed 
the whole, or any considerable portion of them, to the sea. 
The supposition is as inadmissible and preposterous as the 
fancy were that the rivulets and streams now running, can 
ever bear to the ocean all the comminuted dust, sand, and 
gravel with which our present continents and islands are 
overspread. So far from achieving such a stupendous 
result, they would never have made any more appreciable 
progress towards it than our present rivers have made in 
reducing the elevation of the continents and diminishing the 
quantity of dry land. If they were shaped, like the conti- 
nents of this hemisphere, with a vast range of mountains 
running through their whole length along their western 
verge, so that no rains could have fallen on their western 
slope to bear their debris on that side to the ocean; and if 
from the foot of that range on the east they were spread out 
like the vast regions of South America, that are traversed 
by the La Plata, the Amazon, and the Orinoco, and the 
immense plains and prairies drained in this division of the 
continent by the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, and the 
Makenzie, it is obvious that their detritus could never in any 
great quantity have been transported to the ocean. Ninety- 
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nine parts out of a hundred—probably nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out’ of a thousand—would for ever have 
remained where they fell, as the materials that constitute 
the surface of our present continents have continued where 
they were first formed. The rivulets and rivers that are of 
sufficient force to bear particles of earth and sand from their 
places towards the sea, probably do not come in contact even 
with one particle in millions of those that constitute the soils 
and debris that are spread on the surface. They act only 
on the narrow line of their channels, which, compared 
to the whole area, are but what the lines of longitude marked 
on an artificial globe are to the spaces that lie between them. 
If the supposed continents were formed like Europe, with a 
few lofty ranges, from the bases of which vast plains 
extended like those of the Po, the Rhine, and the Danube, 
or immense levels like those that stretch from the Baltic to 
the Ural Mountains, and the steppes of northern Asia, then 
also a great share of their detritus must for ever have 
remained where it originated ; and that would have been 
still more emphatically the fact, if, like Australia, their inte- 
rior through vast spaces was depressed below the level 
of their coasts, so that the waters falling on them could have 
no outlet to the ocean. Whatever might have been their 
forms, therefore, if they corresponded in any considerable 
measure to those of our present continents, the transporta- 
tion of any large quantity of detritus from their general 
surface by torrents and rivers must have been wholly impos- 
sible. We have in the vast experiment that has been made 
on our present continents for four thousand years, the most 
ample demonstration that streams and rivers are altogether 
inadequate to such an effect. Were all the detrital matter 
that has in that period been borne by them from the dry 
land, and now lies buried beneath the seas, restored to the 
places from which it was removed, the largest portion of it 
would undoubtedly be lodged along the line of the streams. 
The share that nine tenths of the surface would receive would 
scarcely be appreciable. 

And next, the conversion of the whole mass of those 
granite continents into detritus—the other condition of their 
theory—would be equally impossible. For the rate of dis- 
integration and the area on which it took place, instead of 
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advancing or continuing the same, would continually 
decrease in proportion as the detritus accumulated on the 
surface and protected it from the action of destructive che- 
mical and mechanical agents. A thin layer of loam, sand, 
or gravel would have been a shield against the decrystalliz- 
ing action of the atmosphere and erosion by water. This is 
shown by the fact that granite rocks that have been cut and 
scored by the passage over them, as it is supposed, of ice- 
bergs armed with boulders, and afterwards buried by drift, 
on the removal of the soil with which they have been 
covered, exhibit no indications of having undergone disinte- 
gration after they had received those marks. Many of those, 
indeed, that have been exposed to the action of the elements 
appear unaltered. The grooves ploughed across them are 
as smooth and well defined as they can be believed to have 
been when first made. 

It is shown also by the failure of the most powerful 
streams to produce any important change on the heigkt or 
form of the granite rocks over which they have run for 
thousands of years. Let any one examine the granite 
rocks that in many places lie at the bottom of the rapid 
streams of New England, and form the dykes over which 
they fall, and he will find them generally free from any 
marks of disintegration or erosion by the grinding of sand, 
pebbles, or ice. The cavities that are cut where the water 
rushes down rapids or over falls, are caused by the whirl of 
gravel and pebbles in depressions, not by the mere passage 
of the stream. This is indicated by Humboldt in respect to 
the great cataracts of the Orinoco, formed by granite dykes, 
that have not been worn away, he represents, in any percep- 
tible measure by the rush of that vast volume of water. 


“ When seated on the bank of the Oroonoko, our eyes are fixed on 
those rocky dykes, the mind inquires whether, in the lapse of ages, 
the falls change their form or height. I am not much inclined to 
believe in such effects of the shock of water against blocks of granite 
and in the erosion of siliceous matter. The holes narrowed towards 
the bottom, the funnels that are discovered in the raudales, as well as 
near so many other cascades in Europe, are owing only to the fric- 
tion of the sand and the movement of quartz pebbles 
“We will not deny the action of rivers and running waters when 
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they furrow friable ground covered with secondary formations. But 
the granite rocks of Elephantine have probably no more changed 
their absolute height during thousands of years than the summits of 
Mont Blanc and of Canigou. When you have closely inspected the 
great scenes of nature in different climates, it is impossible not to 
admit that those deep clefts, those strata raised on end, those scat- 
tered blocks, those traces of a general convulsion, are the results of 
extraordinary causes, very different from those which act slowly on 
the surface of the globe in its present state of tranquillity and repose. 
What the waters carry away from the granite by erosion, what the 
humid atmosphere destroys by its contact with hard and undecom- 
posed rocks, almost wholly escapes our perception; and I cannot 
believe, as some geologists admit, that the granitic summits of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees lower in proportion to the accumulation of 
pebbles in the gullies at the foot of the mountains. In the Nile, as 
well as in the Oroonoko, the rapids may diminish their fall, without 
the rocky dykes being perceptibly altered.”—Humbold?’s Narrative, 
vol. v. pp. 62, 64, 65. 


The supposition, then, that such granitic continents could 
ever be disintegrated and transported to the ocean by the 
chemical and mechanical agents that are now acting on the 
surface of the earth, is altogether untenable. Such inde- 
structible masses stretched along the line of the ancient seas 
could no more have furnished the materials of our strata 
than though they had been stationed in another world. Geo- 
logists themselves could never have advanced such an hypo- 
thesis had they properly considered the impracticable condi- 
tions it involves. 

7. Admitting, however, that those imagined continents of 
granite could have been disintegrated by the chemical and 
mechanical agents to which they would have been subjected, 
and the theory is still embarrassed by the equally fatal 
objection, that they would not even then have furnished the 
materials of the stratified rocks; inasmuch as some of the 
most important of the mineral substances that enter into 
their composition are not constituents of granite, except in 
quantities almost too slight to be appreciable. 

Granite is composed either of quartz, felspar, and mica, or 
quartz, felspar, and hornblende; and usually in the propor- 
tion of two parts of quartz, two or three of felspar, and one 
of mica, or hornblende; and consists, when mica is an ele- 
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ment, of 74 to 75 per cent. of silica, 13 to 14 of alumine, 
8 or 9 of potash; and four or five other ingredients, amounting 
together to the remaining four or five per cent. The quantity 
of lime is less than half of one per cent., and of iron, less than 
two. When hornblende is an element, the potash is dimi- 
nished one half, the lime increases to near five per cent., and 
the iron to near three ; and these elements are not promiscu- 
ously blended, but the quartz, felspar, and mica, or horn- 
blende, are separately crystallized and united in that form in 
a compact mass.* On the supposition, then, that such 
mountains and continents of granite could have been decrys- 
tallized and transferred to the bed of the ocean, they could 
not have contributed to the formation of any strata except 
those of which silica and alumine are the constituents; that is, 
gneiss, quartz rock, sandstones, shales, and sand and gravel. 
They could have furnished nothing, except on a scale too 
insignificant to merit consideration, towards the structure of 
the vast, beds of limestone, iron, chalk, salt, and several other 
important deposits. 

The theory thus fails again to fill the office for which it is 
devised, and on a vast scale. Grant them all that it can 
yield, exhaust its utmost resources, and instead of supplying, 
as it professes, the whole of the materials of which the strata 
are constituted, it can only furnish from one half to two 
thirds. How fatal to their system this defect is, is seen from 
the fact chat limestone, to the formation of which it could 
contribute nothing, occurs among the lowest of the stratified 
rocks, and alternates either with sandstones, shales, or coal, 
throughout the whole series of the primary, secondary, and 
tertiary groups, extends over immense areas, and is often of 
great depth. 


“One of the most remarkable geological features of this conti- 
nent is the vast extent of the carboniferous limestone. I have traced 
its eastern border—conforming to the course of the other mineral 
formations east of the Mississippi—more than one thousand miles 
running to the west of south, from the State of New York to the 
thirty-fifth degree of north latitude in the State of Alabama; the 
course is there changed, and lies to the north of west, leaving Little 


* Phillips's Geology, vol. i. pp 64, 66 
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Rock on the Arkansas about thirty miles to the south, and disap- 
pearing between five and six hundred miles from the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This deposit extends uninterruptedly a geographical distance 
of at least 1500 miles from east to west; underlying portions of the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
antl the Territory of Arkansas on that line. In Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and Maryland, it is bounded by a line of which the 
Cumberland Mountains form a part. In the plains through which 
the Mississippi flows, and which include the Illinois prairies, it 
appears like a continuous floor, forming an almost unvarying flat.”— 
Featherstonhaugh’s Geological Report, 1835, pp. 27-28. 


Of the aggregate of the several layers in the carboniferous 
group, the following section of the upper coal series in 
Western Virginia may be taken as an example :— 


“ First or lower bed, . : : 12 feet 0 inches. 
Second, = ° : P 6 4 
Third, . ‘ ; “ 
Fourth, * 
Fifth, " 
Sixth, . 
Seventh, “ 
Eighth, 
Ninth, 





50 “10 “ 


Making a total thickness of limestone in this group along the line of 
section of fifty feet; adding to these twenty-four in the lower shale 
and sandstone group, and three in the lower coal group, and we have 
in the whole extent of the coal measures embraced in the section, 
a thickness of about seventy-seven feet of limestone.”—ZRodgers’s 
Report on the Geology of Virginia, 1839, p. 93. 


The inadequacy of their theory to account for this 
important portion of the strata, though seen and acknow- 
ledged by geologists, has not led them either to abandon or 
modify it. Some candidly confess themselves unable to 
give a satisfactory explanation of its origin; while Maccul- 
loch, Phillips, and some others, maintain, as the most proba- 
ble hypothesia, that it was formed of the exuviw of testa 
ceous animals, and was drawn originally by them from the 
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advancing or continuing the same, would continually 
decrease in proportion as the detritus accumulated on the 
surface and protected it from the action of destructive che- 
mical and mechanical agents. A thin layer of loam, sand, 
or gravel would have been a shield against the decrystalliz- 
ing action of the atmosphere and erosion by water. This is 
shown by the fact that granite rocks that have been cut and 
scored by the passage over them, as it is supposed, of ice- 
bergs armed with boulders, and afterwards buried by drift, 
on the removal of the soil with which they have been 
covered, exhibit no indications of having undergone disinte- 
gration after they had received those marks. Many of those, 
indeed, that have been exposed to the action of the elements 
appear unaltered. The grooves ploughed across them are 
as smooth and well defined as they can be believed to have 
been when first made. 

It is shown also by the failure of the most powerful 
streams to produce any important change on the height or 
form of the granite rocks over which they have run for 
thousands of years. Let any one examine the granite 
rocks that in many places lie at the bottom of the rapid 
streams of New England, and form the dykes over which 
they fall, and he will find them generally free from any 
marks of disintegration or erosion by the grinding of sand, 
pebbles, or ice. The cavities that are cut where the water 
rushes down rapids or over falls, are caused by the whirl of 
gravel and pebbles in depressions, not by the mere passage 
of the stream. This is indicated by Humboldt in respect to 
the great cataracts of the Orinoco, formed by granite dykes, 
that have not been worn away, he represents, in any percep- 
tible measure by the rush of that vast volume of water. 


“ When seated on the bank of the Oroonoko, our eyes are fixed on 
those rocky dykes, the mind inquires whether, in the lapse of ages, 
the falls change their form or height. I am not much inclined to 
believe in such effects of the shock of water against blocks of granite 
and in the erosion of siliceous matter. The holes narrowed towards 
the bottom, the funnels that are discovered in the raudales, as well as 
near so many other cascades in Europe, are owing only to the fric- 
tion of the sand and the movement of quartz pebbles. 

“We will not deny the action of rivers and running waters when 
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they furrow friakle ground covered with secondary formations. But 
the granite rocks of Elephantine have probably no more changed 
their absolute height during thousands of years than the summits of 
Mont Blanc and of Canigou. When you have closely inspected the 
great scenes of nature in different climates, it is impossible not to 
admit that those deep clefts, those strata raised on end, those scat- 
tered blocks, those traces of a general convulsion, are the results of 
extraordinary causes, very different from those which act slowly on 
the surface of the globe in its present state of tranquillity and repose. 
What the waters carry away from the granite by erosion, what the 
humid atmosphere destroys by its contact with hard and undecom- 
posed rocks, almost wholly escapes our perception; and I cannot 
believe, as some geologists admit, that the granitic summits of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees lower in proportion to the accumulation of 
pebbles in the gullies at the foot of the mountains. In the Nile, as 
well as in the Oroonoko, the rapids may diminish their fall, without 


the rocky dykes being perceptibly altered."—Humboldt’s Narrative, 
vol. v. pp. 62, 64, 65. 
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The supposition, then, that such granitic continents could 
ever be disintegrated and transported to the ocean by the 
chemical and mechanical agents that are now acting on the 
surface of the earth, is altogether untenable. Such inde- 
structible masses stretched along the line of the ancient seas 
could no more have furnished the materials of our strata 
than though they had been stationed in another world. Geo- 
logists themselves could never have advanced such an hypo- 
thesis had they properly considered the impracticable condi- 
tions it involves. 

7. Admitting, however, that those imagined continents of 
granite could have been disintegrated by the chemical and 
mechanical agents to which they would have been subjected, 
and the theory is still embarrassed by the equally fatal 
objection, that they would not even then have furnished the 
materials of the stratified rocks; inasmuch as some of the 
most important of the mineral substances that enter into 
their composition are not constituents of granite, except in 
quantities almost too slight to be appreciable. 

Granite is composed either of quartz, felspar, and mica, or 
quartz, felspar, and hornblende; and usually in the propor- 
tion of two parts of quartz, two or three of felspar, and one 
of mica, or hornblende; and consists, when mica is an ele- 
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ment, of 74 to 75 per cent. of silica, 13 to 14 of alumine, 
8 or 9 of potash; and four or five other ingredients, amounting 
together to the remaining four or five per cent. The quantity 
of lime is less than half of one per cent., and of iron, less than 
two. When hornblende is an element, the potash is dimi- 
nished one half, the lime increases to near five per cent., and 
the iron to near three ; and these elements are not promiscu- 
ously blended, but the quartz, felspar, and mica, or horn- 
blende, are separately crystallized and united in that form in 
a compact mass.* On the supposition, then, that such 
mountains and continents of granite could have been decrys- 
tallized and transferred to the bed of the ocean, they could 
not have contributed to the formation of any strata except 
those of which silica and alumine are the constituents; that is, 
gneiss, quartz rock, sandstones, shales, and sand and gravel. 
They could have furnished nothing, except on a scale too 
insignificant to merit consideration, towards the structure of 
the vast, beds of limestone, iron, chalk, salt, and several other 
important deposits. 

The theory thus fails again to fill the office for which it is 
devised, and on a vast scale. Grant them all that it can 
yield, exhaust its utmost resources, and instead of supplying, 
as it professes, the whole of the materials of which the strata 
are constituted, it can only furnish from one half to two 
thirds. How fatal to their system this defect is, is seen from 
the fact ihat limestone, to the formation of which it could 
contribute nothing, occurs among the lowest of the stratified 
rocks, and alternates either with sandstones, shales, or coal, 
throughout the whole series of the primary, secondary, and 
tertiary groups, extends over immense areas, and is often of 
great depth. 


“One of the most remarkable geological features of this conti- 
nent is the vast extent of the carboniferous limestone. I have traced 
its eastern border—conforming to the course of the other mineral 
formations east of the Mississippi—more than one thousand miles 
running to the west of south, from the State of New York to the 
thirty-fifth degree of north latitude in the State of Alabama; the 
course is there changed, and lies to the north of west, leaving Little 





* Phillips’s Geology, vol. ii. pp. 65, 66. 
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Rock on the Arkansas about thirty miles to the south, and disap- 
pearing between five and six hundred miles from the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This deposit extends uninterruptedly a geographical distance 
of at least 1500 miles from east to west; underlying portions of the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
antl the Territory of Arkansas on that line, In Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and Maryland, it is bounded by a line of which the 
Cumberland Mountains form a part. In the plains through which 
the Mississippi flows, and which include the Illinois prairies, it 
appears like a continuous floor, forming an almost unvarying flat.”— 
Featherstonhaugh’s Geological Report, 1835, pp. 27-28. 


Of the aggregate of the several layers in the carboniferous 
group, the following section of the upper coal series in 
Western Virginia may be taken as an example :— 


“First or lower bed, . . : 12 feet 0 inches. 
Second, ° oS 
Third, “ 3 “9 & 
Fourth, “ rene Ss 
Fifth, “ 6“6 « 
Sixth, a o% Bt 
Seventh, “ SiMe & 
Eighth, “ 7 “«¢ 9 .«& 
Ninth, “ 5 “* oO « 


50 “10 “ 


Making a total thickness of limestone in this group along the line of 
section of fifty feet; adding to these twenty-four in the lower shale 
and sandstone group, and three in the lower coal group, and we have 
in the whole extent of the coal measures embraced in the section, 
a thickness of about seventy-seven feet of limestone.”—Rodgers’s 
Report on the Geology of Virginia, 1839, p. 93. 


The inadequacy of their theory to account for this 
important portion of the strata, though seen and acknow- 
ledged by geologists, has not led them either to abandon or 
modify it. Some candidly confess themselves unable to 
give a satisfactory explanation of its origin; while Maccul- 
loch, Phillips, and some others, maintain, as the most proba- 
ble hypothesis, that it was formed of the exuvie of testa- 
ceous animals, and was drawn originally by them from the 
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waters of the sea. But that, besides being a mere conjecture 
and infinitely improbable, furnishes no indication of its ori- 
ginal source; as it implies either that the lime was pre- 
viously held in solution in the waters of the sea—which was 
impossible, as the quantity is such as would have thickened 
all the waters of the globe to a paste—or else that it Was 
gradually introduced into them from some unknown source, 
which is no ‘explanation whatever of its origin. Instead 
therefore of demonstrating their hypothesis that the whole 
of the materials of the strata were drawn from their fabled 
mountains of granite, by their own concession that large 
portion of them that consists of limestone was of a different 
derivation. Those vast formations, accordingly, interspersed 
through the whole mass of the strata, are so many monu- 
ments of the error of their theory. 

Iron, also, which enters very largely into the composition 
of many of the strata, especially of the carboniferous groups, 
cannot have resulted from the decomposition of granite, but 
must have been altogether drawn from some other source. 
Besides, indeed, those rocks which imbed it in masses and 
derive from it their principal character, it exists in ordinary 
sandstones, and shales consisting mainly, like granite, of silica 
and alumine, in far greater portions than in that rock. 

So, also—to say nothing of chalk—of the vast beds of salt. 
The nature of that mineral forbids the supposition that it 
can have resulted from the disintegration of granite; as 
there is no such element in its composition. 

Their theory thus fails to make any provision for the 
formation of at least one third of the strata for which it pro- 
fesses to account by a scientific induction according to “ the 
strictest rules of the Baconian philosophy.” Can higher evi- 
dence be asked of its-utter erroneousness? Yet its authors, 
though aware that it is thus incommensurate to the vast task 
which they assign to it, seem not to regard its failure on so 
immense a scale as a proof of its inaccuracy, or reason for its 
abandonment. They continue to make it the basis of their | 
arguments for the vast age of the world, and treat the 
inference they found on it as a scientific induction. 

Unfortunately, however, for the theory, this defect does 
not terminate at that point. It, in fact, fails as entirely to 
account for those strata of which siliceous sand is the prin- 
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cipal element, as for those which consist of limestone, iron, 
and salt; for though the main materials of sandstone are 
those of which granite consists, silica and alumine, yet the 
form in which they now exist demonstrates that they cannot 
have been derived from that rock. In granite those ele- 
ments, with a slight mixture of potash, iron, and lime, are 
combined in three different proportions in crystals of quartz, 
felspar, and mica, or hornblende ; but in sandstone they are 
not in the form of quartz, felspar, and hornblende, or mica 
crystals, as the first three would undoubtedly thave been, at 
least in a chief degree, had they been drawn from granite. 
Nor are they crystallized ; but instead, are, at least, mainly of 
a mere granular structure, or formed by an aggregation of 
particles by a law essentially unlike that of crystallization. 
The nature and importance of the distinction in structure 
and forms that exists between them—the crystals of granite 
being geometric, though imperfect, but the particles of sand- 
stone generally simple grains or comminuted mud—may be 
seen from the following passage :— 


“Quartz is crystallized in double six-sided pyramids in the sub- 
stance of granitic, porphyritic, and other igneous rocks ; in six-sided 
prisms terminated by siz-sided pyramids in mineral veins and in 
cavities in granite ; compact in veins ; nodular in amygdaloidal traps ; 
rolled masses in old red conglomerate, millstone grit, and grauwacke ; 
worn grains in sandstones, clays, certain quartz rocks, and coarse clay 
slates, 

“Feldspar; primary rhomboidal crystals in granite, porphyry; 
trachyte, and basalt; composite crystals in cavities of granite 
and veins ; disturbed crystals in gneiss ; rolled crystals in conglome- 
rate ; decomposed or porcelain clay in some granites and sandstones. 

“ Mica, crystallized in hexagonal plates in granite, porphyry, lava, 
and primary limestone ; disturbed crystals in gneiss and mica schist ; 
fragmentary scales in sandstone, sand, shale, and clay. 

“Hornblende, crystallized with felspar in granite, greenstone, 
basalt, and lava, also in hornblende slate.”—Phillips’s Guide, 
p. 79. 


In granite, quartz has thus a geometric shape, but in sand- 
stones it is in the form of minute particles or grains, The 
Potsdam Calciferous and Medina sandstones, for example, of 
this state, generally exhibit no traces in any of their parts 
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of a crystalline structure, but are formed by a mere aggrega- 
tion of minute particles, and, on being broken, are easily 
reduced to the most attenuated granules or dust. They are 
nevertheless usually represented by geologists as drawn 
wholly from granite, and as owing their new shape to the 
fracture, rolling, or abrasure of the crystals, of which they 
originally formed a part. 


“Take forexample the very common rock sandstone ; its compo- 
nent grains of quartz, felspar, and mica, are more or less rolled or 
fragmented crystals of these substances, derived from rocks like 
gneiss, mica schist, &c., which are also composed of grains of the 
same kinds, less affected by mechanical processes; or from granite, 
porphyry, &c., which are purely crystalline rocks. Such derivative 
sandstones are formed at this day from such crystallized granite and 
other rocks.”—Phillips’s Geology, vol. i. 31. 


“In a general sense, the red sandstone must be considered as 
formed of fragments, more or less minute, of preceding rocks or 
minerals. When these are of the usual size of sand, the finer sand- 
stones are produced ; when larger, the results are coarser gritstones 
and conglomerates, or breccias. The term sandstone is, however, 
equally applied to the whole, although rather in a geological than in 
a mineralogical sense.”——Macculloch’s G. C. of Rocks, p. 402. 


In the first place, however, this transformation from crys- 
tals to grains is not demonstrated. The mere fact that the 
particles of sandstone consist of the same elements as the 
quartz crystals of granite, is no proof that they were derived 
from that rock, any more than the fact that the elements of 
granite are essentially the same as gneiss and the primary 
shales and sandstones is proof that that rock was—according 
to the hypothesis proposed by Sir C. Lyell—formed from 
them. Yet the theory has no other ground for its support 
than the mere similarity of their elements. 

In the next place, it is inexplicable, on the supposition 
that they had their origin in granite, that no traces remain 
in them of the crystals from which they were drawn. Crys- 
tallized quartz, even in the state in which it usually exists in 
granite, is an extremely hard, and under the action of the 
chemical and mechanical agents to which it is ordinarily 
exposed, almost indestructible mineral. That vast moun- 
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tains, that whole continents towering several miles into the 
atmosphere, and consisting largely of that element, should 
have been dissolved and reduced in a great measure to the 
most comminuted particles by the mere chemical and mecha- 
nical forces that are now acting on the surface of the globe, 
may justly be pronounced a physical impossibility. No 
effect can be conceived more obviously and absolutely 
beyond the powers of those agents. | 

No mode of the production of such a change can be sug- 
gested that does not leave the theory embarrassed with this 
insuperable objection. To suppose the quartz and other 
crystals in granite to have been subjected to a chemical solu- 
tion, were first to assume that there were chemical forces 
then in activity of immeasurably greater energy, and operat- 
ing on a far wider area, than there now are on the globe. But 
that is prohibited by the maxims of geology, which require 
that if the solution of granite mountains and continents is to 
be accounted for, it should be by forces the same in kind and 
intensity as those that are now exerting their powers on the 
earth. Next, if they are supposed to have undergone a 
solution, then their assumption of their present granular 
form must have been the effect of a different and peculiar 
chemical agency. But that is again forbidden by the prin- 
ciples of geology. As no chemical agents are now in activity 
that generate such siliceous grains and aggregations of grains 
as those that constitute the Potsdam, Calciferous, Medina, 
and other sandstones, it cannot, according to the maxims of 
the science, be assumed that they existed and acted at a 
former period. 

The supposition that they were reduced from crystals to 
their present granular forms—spherical, irregularly rounded, 
and angular—by mechanical forces, abrading or fracturing 
them, is embarrassed by equally formidable difficulties. It 
is altogether incredible that any mechanical force—as of the 
waves of the ocean, or the current of rivers—should have 
acted on every point of vast mountains and continents so as 
to have broken, worn, and disintegrated their whole mass. 
It is equally incredible that such agents, acting wherever 
they might, should have reduced the siliceous elements uni- 
versally of the masses with which they came in contact, to 
grains of such a minute and uniform size. No result can be 
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conceived more wholly without the limits of possibility than 
that such causes acting with indefinitely varying forces on 
rocks differing widely in their solidity, should give birth to 
such extraordinary effects, and in such unvarying uniformity. 
No such results spring from their present action. The sup- 
position is, therefore, as absolutely prohibited as the others, 
by the principles of geology. 

We might extend this argument to arenaceous shales, 
granular quartz, the conglomerates of which siliceous peb- 
bles are a principal element, and ordinary sand and gravel. 
Instead of crystals, they are aggregates of graims, or concre- 
tions of minute particles by a law wholly unlike that of 
geometric crystallization. The theory thus fails as entirely 
to account for these vast formations as for those that consist 
of ingredients wholly unlike those of granite. 

These considerations thus furnish the most resistless de- 
monstration of its error. Whatever else may be thought 
to have been susceptible of derivation from such continents 
of granite,—the vast beds of gravel, sand, salt, chalk, lime- 
stone, and sandstone, cannot have been drawn from that 
source. Their nature, or the forms in which they exist, make 
the supposition a paradox. The most indisputable proofs 
are graven on their fronts that that was not their origin. 
But withdrawing these, there is nothing left through the 
whole mass of the fossiliferous roeks—even granting that all 
the other insuperable obstacles to the theory could be over- 
come—which its advocates can refer to those fabulous con-_ 
tinents, except certain conglomerates and those shales and 
clays of which alumine is a chief ingredient,—a slender 
basis truly, could they verify their hypothesis in respect to 
them, on which to eréct a demonstration of the immeasur- 
able age of the world! Can a more unfortunate predica- 
ment be imagined of writers who have indulged so confident 
a persuasion that they had established their system by evi- 
dence scarcely inferior in certainty to that of mathematics? 

8. Passing over, however, all these insurmountable objec- 
tions to their theory, let us suppose their imagined continents 
reduced in any requisite measure to disintegration, trans- 
formed into sand, gravel, and pebbles, and traversed by 
streams and rivers of sufficient size and force to bear such 
materials to the sea; and there stilt would be no agent by 
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which they could be spread out. on the bottom of the deep 
over the vast spaces that are occupied by many of the strata. 
The larger streams, like the Ganges; Indus, Nile, Niger, 
Amazon, Mississippi, and St. Lawrence, would carry no 
gravel or sand whatever to the ocean. These great rivers 
deposit all the heavier particles with which they are charged, 
in their first stages, hundreds of miles before they reach 
their mouths, and bear nothing to the ocean but commi- 
nuted miud and vegetable matter that is held in solution ; 
and that they throw down almost immediately on reaching 
the sea. No portion of it, probably, is carried beyond the 
lines at which their currents are arrested by the resistance of 
the waters of the ocean: and that is within a very narrow 
circle, compared to the vast spaces that lie beyond. The 
result accordingly of their transporting agency is, simply, 
at first slowly to diminish the depth of the ocean at their 
mouths, and finally, gradually to extend the dry land at 
those points into the sea. Their influence is exhausted in 
the formation of their deltas. The main bed of the ocean is 
as completely unaffected by them as though they were not 
in existence. Their limited power, and the narrow sphere 
within which their agency is circumscribed, forbids the sup- 
position that such rivers can have been the instruments of 
conveying to the ocean the materials of which the strata are 
constituted. The area over which many of the strata ex- 
tend is immense. Gneiss is generally considered as one of 
the most universal of the rocks, and lies very generally, it 
is held, between the granite which is the fundamental rock, 
and the fossiliferous strata. The fossiliferous strata in some 
of their divisions exist everywhere, except in the narrow 
spaces in which either granite, or some of the lowest orders 
of the stratified rocks, rise to the surface. In this country 
the New York or Silurian system, extending from the lowest 
of the fossiliferous rocks up to the old red sandstone, and 
comprising a vast series of sandstones, limestones, and 
shales, spreads in some of its divisions from the eastern 
range of the Appalachians to Lake Superior, and from Lake 
Champlain to the Rocky Mountains, and forming a bed on 
an average many thousand feet, and in places probably 
several miles in thickness. The fancy that that vast mass of 
matter can have been borne there, and distributed in so 
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equable a manner by rivers, is an extravagance at which com- 
mon sense revolts. It is only matched in its disregard of 
probability, by the hypothesis that the limestone and chalk 
formations are the product of testaceous animals elaborated 
by them from other matter, of which lime is not in any ap- 
preciable measure a constituent. The effect, in the conditions 
that are supposed, lies wholly out of the sphere of possibi- 
lity. . It might as well be imagined that the granite moun- 
tains themselves that rise from beneath these strata and rear 
their naked summits into the sky, were floated in solid 
masses by streams or tides from those fabled continents, and 
planted in their present positions. The cause is infinitely 
disproportioned to the task that is assigned it. It has none 
of the qualities that are requisite to the production of such 
an effect. 

Sir C. Lyell, however, notwithstanding he admits that 
all the heavy matter borne down by a river must fall to the 
bottom almost immediately on its entering the sea, still 
maintains that the stream naturally advances the line of its 
deposits further into the deep, and that the change of the 
area, by that cause, on which its sediment is thrown down, 
and a transference of the river itself to a new line and point 
of debouchure by the elevation or inclination of the conti- 
nent from which it descends, will sufficiently account for the 
distribution of the detritus out of which he holds the strata 
were formed, over the area which they occupy. 


“Tt is only by carefully considering the combined action of all the 
causes of change now in operation, whether in the animate or inani- 
mate world, that we can hope to explain such complicated appear- 
ances as are exhibited in the general arrangement of mineral 
masses. 

“The surface of the terraqueous globe may be divided into two 
parts, one of which is undergoing repair, while the other, constitut- 
ing, at any one period, by far the larger portion of the whole, is 
either suffering degradation, or remaining stationary without loss or 
increment, The dry land is for the most part wasting by the action 
of rain, rivers, and torrents; and part of the bed of the sea is ex- 
posed to the excavating action of currents, while the greater part, 
remote from continents and islands, receives no new deposits, For as 
a turbid river throws down all its sediment into the first lake which 
it traverses, 30 currents flowing from land or from shoals purge them- 
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selves from foreign ingredients in the first deep basin which they 
enter, and beyond this the blue waters. of the ocean may for ages 
remain clear to the greatest depths. 

“The other part of the terraqueous surface is the receptacle.of 
new deposits, and in this portion alone the remains of plants, and 
animals become fossilized. Now the position of this area, where new. 
formations are in progress, and where alone any memorials of the 
state of organic life are preserved, is always varying, and must for 
ever continue to vary ; and for the same reason that portion of the 
terraqueous globe, which is undergoing waste, also shifts its position ; 
and these fluctuations depend partly on. the action of aqueous and 
partly on igneous causes. 

“ In illustration of these positions I now observe that the sediment 
of the Rhone, which is thrown into the Lake of Geneva, is now 
conveyed to a spot a mile and a half distant from that where it ac- 
cumulated in the tenth century, and six miles from the point where 
the Delta began originally to form. We may look forward to the 
period when the lake will be filled up, and then a sudden change 
will take place in the distribution of the transported matter; for the 
mud and sand brought down from the Alps will thenceforth be 
carried nearly two hundred miles southwards, where the Rhone 
enters the Mediterranean.”—Principles of Geology, vol. ii. pp. 
210, 211. 


No river, however, nor rivers could ever, by that process, 
spread a layer of pebbles, sand, or the most ¢éomminuted 
mud over the whole bed of a spacious sea; nor bear any 
appreciable quantity of matter more than a very short dis- 
tance within the deep. The current of a river on entering 
the sea, whether the waters of the deep are stationary, or 
in motion on a line that is transverse to that current, must 
meet a resistance that instantly checks its rapidity, and 
soon puts an end to its progress, All the matter accordingly 
borne forward by its impulse, or held in solution, must ne- 
cessarily be deposited in the area within which it is circum- 
scribed. Not a particle can ever be carried out of that 
limit, except by a movement of the waters of the sea that is 
independent of the river. It is demonstrable, therefore, 
that the detritus carried down by a river cannot be spread over 
the whole of the bed of an ocean, or spacious sea; inas- 
much as it would require that the current of the river should 
extend over the whole of the area, and displace the whole 
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mass of the waters of the ocean, or sea, which is as much 
out of the circle of possibility as it is that it’should trans- 
port the solid strata themselves by its current. This 
part of Sir C. Lyell’s theory, therefore, furnishes no solution 
of the diffusion over the bed of the ocean of the materials of 
which the strata are formed. 

His supposition that it could be produced by a change of 
the position of the continents from which it is supposed to 
be drawn, causing a transference of the rivers to new lines 
and points of debouchure, is equally untenable. 


“On the other hand, if a current charged with sediment vary its 
course—a circumstance which must happen to all of them in the 
lapse of ages—the accumulation of transported matter will at once 
cease in one region, and commence in another. 

“ Although the causes which occasion the transference of the 
places of sedimentary depositions are continually in action in every 
region, yet they are particularly influential where subterranean 
movements alter from time to time the levels of land; and their 
effect must be very great during the successive elevations and de- 
pressions which must be supposed to accompany the rise of a great 
continent from the deep. A trifling change of level may sometimes 
throw a current into.a new direction, or alter the course of a consi- 
derable river. Some tracts will be submerged and laid dry by sub- 
terranean movements ; in one place a shoal will be formed, where- 
by the waters will drift matter over spaces where they once threw 
down their burden, and new cavities will elsewhere be produced both 
marine and lacustrine which will intercept the waters bearing sedi- 
ment, and thereby stop the supply once carried to some distant 
basin. , 

“ Without entering into more detailed explanations, the reader wi 
perceive that according to the laws now governing the aqueous and 
igneous causes, distinct deposits must at different periods be thrown 
down on various parts of the earth’s surface, and that in the course 
of ages the same area may be again and again the receptacle of such 
dissimilar sets of strata.”—Principles of Geology, vol. ii. p. 212. 


But this does not account any more than the other for the 
diffusion of the materials of any one of the strata over the 
whole bed of the ocean; it only indicates a mode in which 
the points where rivers enter the sea may be changed from 
time to time so as to produce a change of the areas at the mar- 
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gin of the ocean, where the sediment borne down by them 
shall be deposited. It leaves all the other parts of the bot- 
tom of the sea as unprovided as they were before, with ma- 
terials for the formation of new strata. In order to explain 
their deposition over the whole bed of the ocean by such a 
cause, it would be necessary to suppose, not only that the 
continents from which the matter of the strata were derived, 
but that small divisions of the bottom of the sea itself, also, 
were successively elevated, so that the river should in suc- 
cession enter it at as many points as would be requisite, in 
order to the deposition of a stratum over its whole area. 
That, however, cannot have happened ; inasmuch as the ele- 
vation and depression of the surface in detached parts that 
must then have taken place at the formation of each layer of 
the system, would have broken their whole mass into frag- 
ments, and reduced them to a promiscuous heap of ruins. 
But they have suffered no such violence. The New York 
or Silurian groups which underlie the whole country from 
the Alleghanies far into the Canadas, and from Vermont be- 
yond the Mississippi, are but slightly dislocated. Through- 
out a large part of their immense area they lie at a dead 
level, or moderate inclination, and have never been seriously 
disturbed in any of their members since their deposition. It 
is clear then beyond debate, that their materials were never 
transported to their several places by the action of rivers. 
The supposition is indeed so palpably at war with the laws 
that govern their agency, and so absurd and enormous an 
extravagance, as to render it surprising that considerate 
persons should have ever entertained it, and made it the 
basis of an argument for the immeasurable age of the world. 

9. And finally, in addition to all these evidences of the 
error of their theory, the distribution of the elements, silex, 
alumine, and lime, of which the formations chiefly consist, 
into separate strata, is an equally decisive proof that they 
cannot have been drawn from such preexisting continents, 
nor been borne to their several places and arranged in their 
positions by the agency of streams, rivers, and currents. 
The detritus that is wafted down by rivers to the sea, is not 
separated, on its deposition, according to the species of which 
it consists, and its different ingredients thrown down on dif- 
ferent areas, Instead, they fall together and form a promis-: 
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cuous mass. The only separation that takes place, is of the 
heavier from the lighter grains and particles,—gravel falling 
first, sand next, then comminuted mud, and last, light vege- 
table particles; and as their fall takes place by the force of 
gravity, the points at which they severally descend are de- 
termined by their weight, not by the material of which they 
consist. 

The strata, however, were not formed in that manner, but 
their great elements were distributed into separate layers; 
sandstone, sand, and gravel, of which silex is the chief ingre- 
4:sut, being arranged by themselves; slate, marl, and clay, 
which owe their principal character to alumine, forming a 
different set of layers; and limestone and chalk, of which 
lime is the great ingredient, constituting beds and masses by 
themselves. The sand, gravel, and pebbles, moreover, that 
enter into the composition of many of their layers, instead 
of being sorted according to size and weight so that they 
regularly decrease in dimensions in one direction, and’ 
increase in the other, as in the deltas of rivers, are distributed 
indiscriminately throughout the spaces,—sometimes of vast 
extent—which they occupy. Thus the sandstones of the 
New York system stretching, there is reason to believe, 
from Vermont to the Rocky Mountains, and from the Appa- 
lachians far into the Canadas, do not vary in the coarseness 
of their grains and pebbles in any ratio to their distance 
from their eastern, western, southern, or northern edges, or 
from any interior points in the area over which they are 
spread. Nor do those of the carboniferous system, which 
extend from the Alleghanies through the western part of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, the southern part of Ohio, and 
a large share of Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, Their 
variations, if they vary, are obviously from chemical, not 
from mechanical or geographical reasons. 

These facts form, therefore, the most unanswerable demon- 
stration, in the first place, that the materials of the strata 
were not derived, as the theory represents, from disintegrated 
continents of granite,—as they could not then have been 
assorted as they are, and their several elements arranged in 
layers by themselves; and in the next place, that the distri- 
bution throughout their whole extent, of the sand and gravel 
that enter into the composition of sandstones and other strata, 
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were not transported in their present form from a distance 
to their places, by the action of streams and currents. 

_ Such are the proofs of the error of this extraordinary the- 
ory, which refers the materials of the stratified soils to ante- 
rior continents and islands of granite. There is not a soli- 
tary step in the process which it contemplates at which it is 
not confuted by a palpable contradiction to the laws of the 
physical world, and the principles of geology. The suppo- 
sition with which it commences of the creation of the earth 
in a state of gaseous fusion, is a paradox. There are no indi- 
cations where the continents and mountains were stationed, 
from the ruins of which it is held the strata were formed. 
Had there been such continents and mountains as the hy- 
pothesis implies, they must have been of such an elevation 
as to have been protected by congelation from being disinte- 
grated and transported to the sea by the action of water. 
Had they been depressed into a temperate region, still no 
springs could have emerged from their surface, nor permanent 
streams and rivers descended from them tothe sea. Had 
they been disintegrated and traversed by streams and rivers, 
they could never have borne more than an inconsiderable 
portion of their detritus to the ocean. Had their detritus 
been transported to the sea, it could not have been trans- 
formed into sand, gravel, and pebbles : it could not have been 
spread over the bed of the ocean: it could not have been 
assorted according to the materials of which it consists, and 
formed into separate layers of sandstone, limestone, and 
shale. There is not one of these processes through which 
the theory represents the materials of the strata as. ue 
passed, that is not in contradiction to the laws of the ph a 
cal world, and an infinite impossibility, The demonstra 

is absolute, therefore, that the strata cannot have been fotinta 
by these processes, and that the whole theory is groundless 
and mistaken. The inference accordingly that is founded on 
it of the vast age of the world, is equally unphilosophical 
and false. 

That branch of their theory which relates to the sources 
whence the materials of the strata were derived, and the 
agents by which they were conveyed to their place of depo- 
sition being thus confuted, the next inquiry respects their 
other great postulate, that the original formation of the strata 
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and the modifications to which they have been subjected, 
were the work of the chemical and mechanical forces that 
are now ‘producing changes in the earth’s surface, and were 
the result of agencies, in the main, of only their present mea- 
sure of intensity. If this postulate, on which they found 
the most of their reasonings, is shown to be gratuitously as- 
sumed also, inconsistent with the most important character- 
istics of the strata, and in contravention of the principles of 
the science, then the second main ground of their inference 
of the great age of the world will also be overthrown: and 
such. is undoubtedly its character. 

As it is apparent from the preceding discussion that streams 
and rivers have had no important agency in the conveyance 
of the materials of the strata to the points of their deposition, 
they are in the main excluded from the question. There 
are no traces of their influence until a large part of the 
depositions were formed, and whatever effects they may have 
produced towards the close ef the secondary and during the 
tertiary periods, they must, from the resistance currents 
from the land meet on entering the ocean, have been con- 
fined to the vicinity of the points of their debouchure. The 
question, therefore, as far as all the most extensive and im- 
portant effects are concerned, relates only to the chemical 
and volcanic forces, and the mechanical agencies of the ocean 
under which the strata were formed, and subsequently 
thrown into their present conditions. 

1. And in the first place, the assumption that all these 
great effects are the result of the causes that are now in ac- 
tivity, and arose gradually from agencies of essentially the 
intensity they are now exerting, is based on altogether inade- 
quate and mistaken ground. It certainly is not a self-evi- 
dent proposition. There is nothing in the nature of the 
strata themselves that shows directly that they must have 
been formed exclusively by causes like these, acting with 
only their present energy. If that is made a principle or 
postulate of the science, it must first, like other facts, be 
established by appropriate evidence. But no such demon- 
stration of it is furnished by geologists. It is either assumed 
without any attempt at its verification, or founded on vague 
and imaginary analogies. Thus Sir Charles Lyell, for exam- 
ple, who in the construction and support of his theory rea- 
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sons altogether from the present to the past, takes for granted 
at every step of his argument, the point on which its validity 
depends ;* namely, not only that the causes now producing 
geological effects on the globe are the same in kind as those 
to which the stratified rocks owe their existence and modifi- 
cations, but that the scale on which they are now acting, and 
the rate at which they are giving birth to their several 
effects, are the measure of the energy with which they acted, 
and the rapidity with which they wrought their results, in 
the formation of the strata. For he offers nothing but the 
effects themselves that are now in the process of production, 
the strength of the agents that are bringing them into exist- 
ence, and the rapidity with which they are wrought, as proofs 
that all the geological effects of ancient times which it is his 
aim to explain, were wrought by the same agents at the 
same rate; and thence makes the ground of his inference 
that the periods occupied in their production must have been 
of the immeasurable length which he ascribes to them. But 
the effects that are now taking place plainly yield no verifi- 
cation of his inferences, unless it is either self-evident, or is 


shown by extraneous proof, that all the geological effects in 
question must necessarily have been produced by the same 
cause, acting uniformly with the same energy. But that, 





* “Now the principal source from whence we are enabled to draw such 
conclusions respecting the nature of the solid materials of the earth, and the 
changes which they have undergone, is a comparison of geological phenomena 
with the effects previously known to have been produced in modern times by 
running water and subterranean heat. Hence the utility of one of the pre- 
ceding treatises on aqueous and igneous causes, in which it was shown that 
strata are at present.in the course of formation by rivers and marine currents; 
both in sea and lakes; and that in several parts of the world rocks have been 
rent, tilted, and broken, by sudden earthquakes; or have been heaved up 
above, or let down below their former level; also that voleanic eruptions 
have given rise to mountain masses made up of scorie, and of stone both 
porous and solid. .... 

“From these remarks it will be seen that a study of systematic treatises on 
the recent changes of the organic and inorganic world, affords a good preli- 
minary exercise for those who desire to interpret geological movements, They 
are thus enabled to proceed from the known to the unknown, or from the 
observed effects of causes now in action, to the analogous effects of the saME or 
SIMILAR CAUSES which have acted at remote periods.” —Lyell’s Principles, Preface, 
pp- xiii, xiv. 
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instead of proving, he takes for granted. His argument, 
accordingly, expregsed syllogistically, is nothing more than 
the following: 

All the geological changes.that have been produced on 
the globe have been the work of causes identically the same 
in kind, energy, and the rapidity with which they produced 
their effects. 

But the causes that are now giving birth to geological 
changes are feeble, and advance at a very slow rate in the 
production of their effects. 

Therefore, the causes under which the formation of the 
stratified rocks took place; must have been similarly feeble, 
and advanced at a similarly slow rate in the production of 
their effects. 

And again : 

The energy with which geological causes act, and the rate 
at which they give birth to their effects, are uniformly the 
same at all periods. 

But the energy of the causes that are now working 
changes on the earth is slight, and long periods are occupied 
in the completion of their effects. 

Therefore, the causes by which the strata of the earth 
were produced ‘were equally slight in their energy, and 
periods equally long in proportion to the magnitude of the 
éffects they produced, were occupied in their completion. 

The whole point to be established, is thus assumed in the 
premise from which it is deduced. He proceeds throughout 
his discussion.on a mistaken view of the real question in 
debate—which' is; what the causes were by which the strati- 
fied ‘rocks’ weré formed, and what the mode was of their 
agency and the rapidity, with which they wrought their 
effects—-which is to be determined by the nature of the 
éffects; not-which is the position he employs himself in 
endeavoring to evince—whether, on the supposition that the 
causes that are now giving birth to geological effects, are in 
nature, and rate of production, identically like 
those by which all former effects were produced, immea- 
surably long periods must not have been occupied in their 
completion. In the one ease, those ancient effects are made 
the measure of their causes; in the other, modern effects, 
which are wholly inferior in magnitude, and in a large 
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degree of a different nature, are made their measure. His 
whole system is thus built on the assumption of the premise 
from which it is deduced. He accordingly does not gene- 
rally attempt directly and absolutely to demonstrate the 
solutions he suggests of the phenomena, real or presumed, 
which he endeavors to explain ; but presents them simply as 
suppositions which—admitting the postulate on which he 
proceeds—furnish possible or probable explanations of them. 
Thus it is by such a mere hypothesis that he endeavors to 
account for the great variations in the temperature of the 
globe, which he assumes have taken place. 


“T shall now proceed to speculate on the vicissitudes of climate 
which must attend those endless variations in the geographical fea- 
tures of our planet, which are contemplated in geology. That our 
speculations may be confined within the strict limits of analogy, I 
shall assume, 1st, That the proportion of dry land to sea continues 
always the same; 2dly, That the volume of the land rising above 
the level of the sea is a constant quantity; and not only that its 
mean, but that its extreme height, are liable only to trifling varia- 
tions ; 3dly, That both the mean and extreme depth of the sea are 
invariable ; and 4thly, It may be consistent with due caution to 
assume that the grouping together of the land in great continents is 
a necessary part of the economy of nature; for it is possible that 
the laws which govern the subterranean forces, and which act simul- 
taneously along certain lines, cannot but produce at every epoch con- 
tinuous mountain chains, so that the subdivision of the whole land 
into innumerable islands may be precluded. 

“Tf it be objected that the maximum of elevation of land and 
depth of sea are probably not constant, nor the gathering together of 
all the land in certain parts, nor even perhaps the relative extent of 
land and water: I reply, that the arguments about to be adduced 
will be strengthened, if in these peculiarities of the surface there be 
considerable deviations from the present type. If, for example, all 
other circumstances being the same, the land is at one time more 
divided into islands than another, a greater uniformity of climate 
might be produced, the mean temperature remaining unaltered ; or 
if at another era there were mountains higher than the Himalaya, 
these, when placed in high latitudes, would cause a greater excess of 
cold. Or if we suppose that at certain periods no chain of hills in 
the world rose beyond a height of 10,000 feet, a greater heat might 
then have prevailed than is compatible with the existence of moun- 
tains thrice that elevation. 

VOL. V.—NO. I. 4 
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“ However constant may be the relative proportion of sea afid 
land, we know that there is annually some small variation in their 
respective geographical positions, and that in every century the land 
is in some parts raised, and in others depressed by earthquakes, and 
so likewise is the bed of the sea. By these and other ceaseless 
changes, the configuration of the earth’s surface has been remodelled 
again and again since it was the habitation of organic beings, and 
the bed of the ocean has been lifted up to the height of some of the 
loftiest mountains. 

“If we now proceed to ecules the circumstances required for a 
general change of temperature, it will appear from the facts and 
principles already laid down, that whenever a greater extent of high 
land is collected in the polar regions, the cold will augment; and 
the same result will be produced when there is more sea between or 
near the tropics ; while, on the contrary, so often as the above con- 
ditions are reversed, the heat will be greater. Jf this be admitted, 
it will follow, that unless the superficial inequalities of the earth be 
fixed and permanent, there must be never-ending fluctuations in the 
mean temperature of every zone; and that the climate of our era 
can no more be a type of every other, than one of our four seasons of 
all the rest. 

“To simplify our view of the various changes in climate which 
different combinations of geographical circumstances may produce, 
we shall first consider the conditions necessary for bringing about 
the extreme of cold, or what may be termed the winter of the 
‘ great year,’ or geological cycle, and afterwards the conditions requi- 
site to produce the maximum of heat, or the summer of the same 
year. 

“To begin with the northern hemisphere, let us suppose those hills 
of the Italian peninsula and of Sicily, which are of comparatively 
modern origin, and contain fossil shells identical with living species, 
to subside again into the sea from which they have been raised, and 
that an extent of land of equal area and height, varying from one 
to three thousand feet, should rise up in the Arctic ocean, between 
Siberia and the north pole. In speaking of such changes I shall 
not allude to the manner in which I conceive it possible that they 
might be brought about, nor to the time required for their accom- 
plishment—reserving for a future occasion not only the proofs that 
revolutions of equal magnitude have taken place, but that analogous 
operations are still in gradual, progress. The alteration now sup- 
posed in the physical geography of the northern regions would 
cause additional snow and ice to accumulate where now there is 
usually an open sea; and the temperature of the greater part of 
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Europe would be somewhat lowered, so as to resemble more nearly 
that of corresponding latitudes of North America; or, in other 
words, it might be necessary to travel about 10° farther south to 
meet with the same climate which we now enjoy. No compensation 
would be derived from the disappearance of land in the Mediter- 
ranean courttries ; but the contrary, since the mean heat of the soil 
in those latitudes is probably far above that which would belong to 
the sea, by which we imagine it to be replaced. 

“ But let the configuration of the surface be still further varied, 
and let some large district within or near the tropics, such as Mexico, 
with its mountains rising to the height of twelve thousand feet and 
upwards, be converted into sea, while lands of equal elevation and 
extent rise up in the arctic circle. From this change there would, in 
the first place, result a sensible diminution of temperature near the 
tropic, for the soil af Mexico would no longer be heated by the sun, 
so that the atmosphere would be less warm, as also the neighboring 
Atlantic. On the other hand, the whole of Europe, Northern Asia, 
and North America would be chilled by the enormous quantity of 
ice and snow, thus generated at vast heights on the new arctic con- 
tinent. If, as we have already seen, there are now some points in the 
Southern hemisphere where snow is perpetual down to the level of 
the sea, in latitudes as low as central England, such might assuredly 
be the case throughout a great part of Europe, under the change of 
circumstances above supposed ; and if at present the extreme range 
of drifted icebergs is the Azores, they might easily reach the equa- 
tor after the assumed alteration. But to pursue the subject still far- 
ther,—let the Himalaya mountains, with the whole of Hindostan, 
sink down, and their place be occupied by the Indian Ocean, while 
an equal extent of territory and mountains of the same vast height 
rise up between North Greenland and the Orkney Islands. It seems 
difficult to exaggerate the amount to which the climate of the 
Northern hemisphere would then be cooled. . . . 

“Let us now turn from the contemplation of the winter of the 
* great year,’ and consider the opposite train of circumstances which 
would bring on the spring andsummer. To imagine all the lands to 
be collected together in equatorial latitudes, and a few promontories 
only to project beyond the thirtieth parallel, would be undoubtedly 
to suppose an extreme result of geological change. But if we con- 
sider a mere approximation to such a state of things, it would be 
sufficient to cause a general elevation of temperature. Nor can it 
be regarded as a visionary idea that amidst the revolutions of the 
earth’s surface, the quantity of land should, at certain periods, have 
been simultaneously lessened in the vicinity of both the poles, and 
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increased within the tropics. We must recollect that even now it is 
necessary to ascend to the height of fifteen thousand feet in the 
Andes under the line, and in the Himalaya mountains which are 
without the tropic, to seventeen thousand feet, before we reach the 
limit of perpetual snow. On the northern slope, indeed, of the 
Himalaya range, where the heat radiated from a great continent 
moderates the cold, there are meadows and cultivated land at an ele- 
vation equal to the height of Mont Blane. If, then, there were no 
arctic lands to chill the atmosphere and freeze the sea, and if the 
loftiest chains were near the line, it seems reasonable to imagine 
that the highest mountains might be clothed with a rich vegetation 
to their summits, and that nearly all signs of frost would disappear 
from the earth. 

“ When the absorption of the solar rays was in no region impeded, 
even in winter, by a coat of snow, the mean heat of the earth’s 
crust would augment to a considerable depth ; and springs, which we 
know to be in general an index of the mean temperature of the 
climate, would be warmer in all latitudes. The waters of lakes, 
therefore, and rivers, would be much hotter in winter, and would 
never be chilled in summer by melted snow and ice. A remarkable 
uniformity of climate would prevail amid the archipelagoes of the 
temperate ard polar oceans, where the _ waters of equatorial 
currents would freely circulate. ‘ 

“ We might expect, therefore, in the summer of the ‘great year,’ 
which we are pow considering, that there would be a predominance 
of tree-ferns and plants allied to palms and arborescent grasses in 
the islands of the wide ocean, while the dicotyledonous plants and 
other forms now most common in temperate regions would almost 
disappear from the earth. Then might those genera of animals 
return, of which the memorials are preserved in the ancient rocks of 
our continents. The huge iguanodon might reappear in the woods, 
and the iehthyosaur in the sea, while the pterodactyle might flit 
again through umbrageous groves of tree-ferns. Coral reefs might 
be prolonged once more beyond the arctic circle, where the whale 
and the narwal now abound ; and droves of turtles might wander 
again through regions now tenanted by the walrus and the seal. 

“ But not to indulge too far in these speculations, I may observe, 
im conclusion, that however great during the lapse of ages may be 
the vicissitudes of temperature in every zone, it accords with this 
theory that the general climate should not experience any sensible 
change in the course of a few thousand years, because that period 
is insufficient to affect the leading features of the physical geography 
of the globe.”—Principles, Book i., chap. vii., pp. 121-181, 
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This is perhaps the most ingenious and elaborate theory 
presented by Sir Charles Lyell in the whole course of his 
speculations to account for the geological conditions which 
he supposes to have once existed; and were the reality of 
those conditions admitted, it would in some respects form a 
piausible solution of the effects he refers to them. Instead, 
however, of being established by a scientific induction, it is 
@ mere supposition. Not a pretence is made of demonstrating 
it by direct and indubitable evidence. Every one of its pro- 
positions that is made the basis of the inference he aims to 
sustain by it, is preceded by an IF, tall, 


‘ “ As the mast 
Of some great admiral.” 


The only consideration he offers to support it is, that if 
the conditions and processes he supposes are admitted, they 
seemingly furnish a natural and adequate explanation of the 
variations of temperature and peculiar forms of vegetable 
and animal life, which he holds characterized the earth at 
certain stages of its ancient history. It contributes nothing, 
therefore, towards the verification of his general theory re- 
specting the force by which the strata were formed, and the 
vast series of ages their deposition occupied. To treat it as 
a fact; to exalt it to the rank of a positive proof of that 
great hypothesis; to make it the basis of a rejection and 
confutation of the testimony of the Scriptures respecting the 
date of the creation of the earth, is truly an extraordinary 
misjudgment. The fact that it apparently presents an ex- 
plication of the conditions and events it is invented to ex- 
plain is no evidence of its truth. To admit the validity of 
such a method of establishing a system would be at a blow 
to annihilate every fact of experience, and overthrow every 
truth of science. The theory of Buffon, of Burnet, of 
Whiston, of La Place, respecting the origin and laws of the 
world, might, by such a process, be as effectually established 
as that of Newton. 

Its want of pertinence to the immediate purpose for 
which he employs it is not, however, its only disqualification 
for the support of his system; as he deserts in it the great 
postulate on which he professedly proceeds, that the forces 
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that are producing changes in the earth’s surface act without 
intermission and with a uniform energy ; and tacitly assumes 
that those forces at certain crises operate with thousands of 
times their ordinary intensity, and give birth to changes 
immeasurably above the usual range of their effects; as it is 
inconsistent with the conditions he prescribes to himself, to 
suppose that under such a process, “the general climate 
should not experience any sensible change -in'the course of 
a few thousand years; because that period is insufficient to 
affect the leading features of the physical geography of the 
globe,” which he supposes to be so wholly revolutionized. It 
would be impossible that such an elevation of a continent 
with lofty mountains in one part of the ocean, should take 
place simultaneously with a depression of an equal area of 
land with mountains of the same height in another; and 
yet at the same time, “the proportion of dry land to sea 
continue the same ; the volume of the land rising above the 
sea be a constant quantity ; and not only its mean but its 
extreme height be liable only to trifling variations; and both 
the mean and extreme depths of the sea be inVariable,” un- 
less the change took place instantaneously, or at least was 
completed in so brief a space that the period occupied in it 
would not be of any geological consideration. For on no other 
condition could the proportion of dry land to sea, the 
volume of land above the level of the sea, and both the 
mean and extreme height of the mountains, continue the 
same. If the elevation, for example, of the supposed conti- 
nent in the sea between Greenland and the Orkneys, took 
place at the same rate as the depression of the Himalaya 
mountains and Hindostan, and advanced so gradually as to 
be prolonged through a vast round of ages, it is manifest 
that Hindostan would descend beneath it thousands of years 
before the corresponding part of the arctic continent could 
emerge from its bosom. The submersion of Hindostan 
would take place in the early stages of the revolution; the 
ascent of the other at its elose. During the vast period 
therefore that intervened, the proportion of dry land to sea, 
and of the volume of land rising above the level of the 
sea, instead of remaining constant, would, to that extent, be 
altered; and consequently an equal change would be pro- 
duced in the mean and extreme depth of the ocean. More- 
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over, as there are great inequalities in the surface of Hindos- 

tan, a large part consisting of low plains, part of high table 

lands and elevated valleys, and part rising into lofty moun- 

tain ranges—other subordinate variations in the proportion 

of land to sea would take place while the submersion was 

in progress. <A depression of two to three hundred feet 
would carry beneath the waters all the lower plain of the 
Ganges and a wide tract along the eastern coast of the pe- 

ninsula, probably together equal to one third of the whole. 

A further descent of five hundred feet would leave nothing 
above the waves except the mountains, the table lands, and 
the high valleys that lie between the ranges or heights of 
the Himalaya. The table lands that slope from the Ghauts 
on the western side of the peninsula to the opposite coast on 
the bay of Bengal, rise from 1700 to 2800 or 3000 feet 
above the level of the ocean; and the lower of the high 
valleys of the Himalaya, 2000 feet. They would be sub- 
merged therefore by an additional descent of 1200 to 2200 
feet. A further depression of 1200 to 1500 feet would carry 
beneath the waters other valleys of the Himalaya, that are at 
an elevation of 4000 to 4500 feet. There would then re- 
main ‘south of the Himalaya only the Vindhyan range of 
mountains, running across the peninsula, north of the Ner- 
budda to the western coast, and the western and eastern 
Ghauts, the former of which rise from 6000 to near 9000 
feet.* There would thus be five or six stages in the submer- 
sion, at which great changes would take place in the propor- 
tion of the land to the sea, and of the volume of land rising 
above the water. Equal variations also in the opposite direc- 
tion would result from the emergence from the ocean of 
those parts of the supposed arctic continent, that would cor- 
respond to these divisions of Hindostan. 

It is physically impossible, therefore, that the changes he 
contemplates should take place without producing repeated 
and great variations in the average of the extent and the 
volume of dry land, and of the depth of the sea, unless they 
were wrought with such rapidity that the time which they 


a 





* McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary ; Articles Himalaya and Hindostan, 
Guyot’s Earth and Man, p. 66. 
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occupied should be of no consideration. But to be accom- 
plished with such rapidity would require an intensity of vol- 
canic forces immeasurably transcending those that are ordi- 
narily exerted in the modification of the earth’s surface. The 
effects also would boundlessly surpass in magnitude any that 
are now in progress, or that have happened for many ages. 
Such a depression of one continent and elevation of another 
would produce movements of the ocean also, on a scale and 
of a violence immensely beyond those of ordinary disturb- 
ances of its bed by earthquakes. Wide-spreading deluges, 
and the wreck of islands and continents generally, would 
inevitably result from them. 

He thus in this hypothesis completely deserts the theory 
of the uniform force and activity of geological agents, on 
which he founds his system; and tacitly raises those of fire 
and water to so vast an energy, and exhibits them as acting 
on so stupendous a scale, and despatching their effects with 
such celerity as to discountenance and set aside the grounds 
on which he builds his inference, that long periods have been 
employed in the deposition and modification of the strata. 
Of this purely supposititious character are many of the other 
solutions which he presents of the phenomena he attempts to 
explain; and such are the speculations also generally of those 
who maintain that the stratified rocks were formed by the 
geological agents that are now in activity, and at a rate 
essentially the same as that at which they produce their pre- 
sent effects** They are mere conjectures or suppositions, 
not demonstrated facts, and present, therefore, no basis for a 
scientific induction of the inference they found on them of 
the great age of the world. 

In the next place: But this great postulate of their sys- 
tem is not only merely hypothetical and unsupported by 
evidence ; it is confuted, and shown to be wholly groundless, 
by the fact that many of the most extensive and important 
of the geological effects which it professes to explain, are not 





* We may indicate as examples, their theories respecting the production of 
gneiss, the origin of lime and chalk, the formation of salt and coal, the causes of 
denudation, the sources of drift, the deposition of alluvia, the periods at which 
different classes of animals began to exist, and a crowd of others. 
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now in the process of production, nor the causes to which 
they owed their existence any longer in activity. If the 
assumption were correct that the forces by which geological 
effects are produced are in the main at all periods identically 
the same, act uniformly with the same energy, and generate 
the changes to which they give birth at the same rate, then 
every class of effects that has ever resulted from their agency 
would continue to be wrought by them at the present time, 
and on a scale as vast as at any former period. Nothing, 
however, is more certain than that many of the most import- 
ant species of those effects are no longer taking place, and 
thence that the causes in which they originated are no longer 
in activity, at’ least in the conditions and forms in which 
they give rise to such products. 

1. Such is the formation of granite. That rock is more 
extensive, exists in greater volume, and fills and has filled a 
more important office in respect to the sedimentary strata, 
than any other in the series. It is far the greatest and the 
most significant of the effects that are the subject of geologi- 
cal inquiry. It wraps, it is generally believed, the whole 
circle of the globe, and is the basis on which all the other 
formations rest; and it has come into existence, or received 
its present form, at least to a vast extent, since the formation 
of large portions of the rocks which now repose on it. Those 
masses of it indisputably which rise above the original level 
of the sedimentary rocks, and form the centres of the great 
mountain ranges, were formed and elevated into their pre- 
sent positions after the deposition of the strata that lie on 
their summits, or rest on their sides, and they are now ac- 
cordingly referred by geologists generally to the close of the 
secondary, or to the tertiary period. 

But no granite, so far as is known, is produced at the pre- 
sent time, nor has been since the formation of the masses 
that constitute the main element of the great mountain 
ranges, and were the instrument by which the sedimentary 
strata that clothe their sides, and rest on many of their 
heights, were thrown up. There is not the slightest proof, or 
probability even, that a particle of it has been crystallized 
for ages. What the conditions are, indeed, that are essential 
to its formation, are not fully known. It is generally held 
to be the result of fusion; but what the precise combination 
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of causes is, or what the circumstances are in which they 
must act in order to unite the ingredients of which it consists 
in the proportions and forms that constitute its peculiarities, 
there are no means in the present state of the science of 
determining. 

The greatest and most important geological process that 
has ever taken place on the earth’s surface, and that was 
wrought on its greatest scale, at a late period in the forma- 
tion of the sedimentary strata, is thus wholly unlike any that 
is now in progress, or has been for ages, and confutes there- 
fore the theory that the forces by which the crust of the 
earth was formed and modified, exist and operate with the 
same energy, and give birth to the same species of effects, 
and on the same scale, at all periods. 

2. Gneiss, also micaceous, chlorite, and argillaceous schist, 
quartz rock, and other species that belong to the first series 
of the stratified formations, are not now in the process of 
deposition, and have not been for ages, nor are there any 
indications that the causes from which they sprang are any 
longer in activity. These also, though not universal, like 
granite, are very extensive. They underlie very generally, 
as far as is known, the secondary formation, and are, in many 
localities, of immense depth. They constitute proofs, there- 
fore, as vast as they themselves are, that the geological forces 
by which the strata have been formed, do not act without 
intermission, and with an unvarying energy, and give birth 
to their effects at the same rate at all periods. If that were 
their law, these rocks, instead of being confined to the pri- 
mary formation, would have been intermixed with the whole 
secondary and tertiary series, and would now be generating 
on as great a scale as they were in their own proper age. 
Can a more emphatic confutation be asked of the doctrine, 
that geological causes act at all periods with an unvarying 
energy? ’ 

8. Serpentine, greenstone, basalt, and nearly the whole 
series of trap rocks, also came into existence exclusively, so 
far as is known, at a period long past. They were first 
thrown up, it is generally held, after the completion of the 
primary series, and their epoch appears to have closed near 
the commencement of the tertiary. They were as manifestly 
the product of a limited period, and owed their existence to 
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a condition of the globe that no longer exists, as the forma- 
tion of granite, gneiss, quartz rock, old red sandstone; or 
any other rock, the production of which has ceased. To 
assume, as’ a self-evident proposition, that the causes by 
which these immense masses were thrown up from the un- 
fathomable depths of the earth, through the vast series of 
crystalline, primary, and secondary rocks, are still in unin- 
terrupted activity, and giving birth on an unvarying scale to 
the same effects, and make that postulate the basis of a the- 
ory of the whole series of formations, is to offer a contradic- 
tion to fact that is not often exceeded in boldness and extra- 
vagance. 

4, Sand, gravel, and pebbles, are still more important ele- 
ments of the earth’s crust, that owe their existence to causes 
that are no longer in activity. They not only form, in a 
great measure, the loose unstratified mass that lies on the 
surface of the globe, but enter very largely into the compo- 
sition of the principal layers in every group of strata through- 
out the secondary and tertiary formations,—sandstones of 
every class, many conglomerates, and the arenaceous forms 
of shale and limestone—and constitute not improbably one 
third of the whole mass from the lowest to the last of the 
fossiliferous beds, And they were all formed undoubtedly 
by chemical forces at the points and at the time of their 
deposition from the ocean ; as there are no known agents by 
which, had they originated elsewhere, they could have been 
distributed over such vast spaces, and immixed so equably 
in the strata in which they are imbedded. Had the materi- 
als of which they consist been originally derived, as geolo- 
gists maintain, from granite continents, and borne down to 
the sea by rivers, they still must have received their present 
form after their diffusion through the waters from which they 
were precipitated ; as their structure is not now crystalline 
like that of the quartz, felspar, mica, and hornblende of gra- 
nite, but granular and concretionary, and the product there- 
fore of a wholly different chemical agency. Their formation 
is, accordingly, one of the greatest and most peculiar of 
which the surface of the earth has been the theatre. The 
number of particles, grains, pebbles, and stones of larger 
size, that belong to this class in single layers of moderate 
extent, transcends immeasurably our powers of enumeration, 
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and can be grasped only by Omniscience. How infinite then 
is the multitude that constitute their whole mass! Many of 
the strata of which they are the principal ingredient, are 
spread over vast areas, and of great depth. Groups of the 
old red sandstone are in some localities three or four thou- 
sand feet in thickness. Yet every one of those grains and 
pebbles, small or large, is of itself a proof of the error of 
the doctrine that the causes by which they were produced 
are still in activity, and perpetually giving birth to similar 
formations. Nota particle of sand or gravel, not a solitary 
pebble or mass of larger size, like those which are imbedded 
in conglomerates, has been brought into existence for ages. 
The supposition is, as we have already shown, inconsistent 
with the conditions that are requisite to such concretions. 
The silex that is now deposited on the earth’s surface, is 
deposited from waters that are raised to an intense heat, and 
instead of uniting to form sand or gravel, takes the shape of 
incrustations on stems, leaves, and other objects on which it 
happens to be thrown down. As absolute proof as the lapse 
of many ages, without a solitary addition to their countless 
throng, can form, exists therefore, that neither the chemical 
agents are now in activity, nor the waters of the ocean in 
the conditions that are requisite to their production. The 
fancy that they are, is as palpably against the fact, and as 
irreconcilable with the laws that now govern the modifica- 
tions of matter, as it were to imagine that new suns are 
forming in our firmament, or new moons generating to re- 
volve with ours around our earth. 

5. Such is the fact, also, with lime. No deposits of that 
mineral now take place on the surface, except such as is 
thrown up by springs, and is derived therefore from the strata 
over which those waters run: and that, on its deposition, 
forms a loose porous mass, essentially unlike the limestones 
from which it is drawn. Not a grain is added by the pro- 
cess to the general mass of the mineral. There is only a 
transference of particles from earlier formations that lie at a 
considerable depth, and union of them again at the surface in 
a new form. But if the causes that originally gave birth to 
the vast beds of limestone that occur throughout the whole 
series, from the earliest to the latest of the stratified 
rocks, are still in uninterrupted activity, and generating new 
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deposits on as great a scale as at former periods, why is it 
that none of these new formations are noticed or discover- 
able? Why is it that not a particle can be shown to be 
added to the aggregate? What can be more unscientific 
than thus to maintain the continued activity and undimi- 
nished energy of causes that once operated on so immense a 
scale and generated such massive products, though no fruits 
whatever are seen of their present agency ; though the most 
indisputable proofs of their discontinuance for ages are pre- 
sented in the fact, that through that long period they have 
not given birth to any of their proper effects ? 

6. Chalk was in like manner, the product of peculiar 
causes acting in Deculiar circumstances for a limited period. 
It is not, like limestones, sandstones, and shales, distributed 
in frequent beds throughout the whole series of the strata, 
but occurs only in a single group near the close of the 
secondary formation. Nor is it generally diffused like man 
of the earlier and later deposits, or found in all the localities 
where the other members of the group to which it belongs 
occur. Instead, it is confined to comparatively narrow limits. 


“ Respecting the geographical distribution of the cretaceous group 
. . . . throughout the British Islands, a large part of France, many 
parts of Germany, in Poland, Sweden, and in various parts of Rus- 
sia, there would appear to have been certain causes in operation, ata 
given period, which produced nearly, or very nearly, the same effects. 
The variation in the lower portion of the deposit seems merely to 
consist in the absence or presence of a greater or less abundance of 
clays or sands, substances which we may consider as produced by 
the destruction of previously existing land, and as deposited from 
waters which held such detritus in mechanical solution. The 
unequal deposit of the two kinds of matter in different situations 
would be in accordance with such a supposition. But when we turn 
to the higher part of the group, into which the lower portion graduates, 
the theory of mere transport appears opposed to the phenomena 
observed, which seem rather to have been produced by deposit from 
chemical solution of carbonate of lime and silex.”—Sir H. 7. De la 
Beche’s Manual, p. 259. 


The limitation of this formation to a single period and to 
@ narrow area, is thus wholly irreconcilable with the theory 
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that geological causes act at all periods and with a uniform 
energy. If that postulate were true, chalk should exist, and 
on as great a scale in the different groups of the primary 
and earlier classes of the secondary formations, as it does in 
the series to which it gives its chief characteristic. It should 
cccupy a proportional place also among the tertiary strata, 
and be in the process of formation at the present time. No 
indications appear, however, of such formations since the 
commencement of the tertiary period. Can a more decisive 
proof be demanded of the error of that postulate? Can a 
proposition be advanced in more direct and palpable repug- 
nance to facts? 

7. Rock salt, in like manner, instead of being interspersed 
like sandstone, limestone, and shale through the whole suc- 
cession of the strata, as the theory of the uniform activity 
and energy of geological causes requires, is confined to a 
single era. There are examples, indeed, of the rise of salt 
springs, as in this state, from the New York or Silurian sys- 
tem. Even they, however, are generally associated with 
the new red sandstone, or the groups with which that is 
immediately connected ; and rock salt itself occurs only in 
that formation. Though found in every quarter of the globe, 
it is not, like sandstone and shale, a universal deposit, but 
exists only in patches, or districts widely separated from 
each other. It is in some localities several hundred feet in 
thickness. Geologists, however, instead of being able to 
point out any exemplification in the processes that are now 
going forward of the mode in which it was formed, have 
not hitherto succeeded in presenting any probable theory of 


its origin. 


“Tt is not surprising that the origin of rock-salt has been a subject of 
much inquiry among geologists; yet nothing like a rational theory 
has ‘yet been offered. It is far easier to show that the most simple 
and obvious hypothesis is wrong or imperfect than to propose a pro- 
bable one. The origin of gypsum is not less mysterious, even with 
every conjecture we can make respecting the presence and acidifica- 
tion of sulphur ; yet this inquiry has never excited the same anxiety. 
No rational explanation has yet been suggested ; and*I have none to 
offer, But we must seek for the greater ambition of geologists on 
the subject of salt, in their wish to derive these deposits from the 
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waters of the ocean in a simple and direct manner ; seizing on one 
obvious analogy only, to the neglect of other possible modes of 
explanation. That it has been the produce of the ocean is possible, 
since the rocks among which it is found are indebted for their exist- 
ence to the same source. Yet no obvious method of accounting for 
its peculiar appearances or limitation can be engrafted on that gene- 
ral admission ; while it were as well for geology, and in other mat- 
ters than this, if they who deposit pure rock salt in the Mediterra- 
nean at this day, would learn at least as much of chemistry as the 
‘ Chemist’ of three blue bottles. The desiccation of saline lakes will 
not account for it, because subterranean salt is far more pure than 
that which must be the produce of the evaporation of the sea. The 
mode in which it is disposed will not admit of this explanation ; and 
still less can any system of evaporation account for the concretionary 
structure of the salt of Cheshire. 

“To these difficulties it must be added that the depth of sea-water 
required to produce in this manner some of the larger masses known 
in Europe, is incomprehensible. It might also be asked why marine 
organic bodies have never been found in or near it, and wherefore it 
is accompanied by gypsum. As it is lastly true that the strata 
which lie above it have been deposited from the ocean, it is impossi- 
ble to comprehend how, under these circumstances, evaporation could 
have taken place. The subject is beset with difficulties—fortunately 
for cultivators of a science which would lose the greater part of its 
attractions were there nothing left for them to explain. As to the 
theory which derives it from volcanic actions, it seems useless to discuss 
such a question, when no volcanic rocks accompany these deposits 
in the sandstone, and when, with some very slender exceptions, depo- 
sits of salt are not found attending on this class of rocks. Were 
this the cause, it would remain also to be explained why it is limited 
to the red marl.”—Macculloch’s Geology, vol. ii. pp. 298, 294, 


“ We shall not call in question that gem-salt, either pure or mixed 
with muriatiferous clay, may have been deposited by an ancient sea ; 
but everything evinces that it was formed during an order of things 
bearing no resemblance to that in which the sea at present, by a 
slower operation, deposits a few particles of muriate of soda on the 
sands of our shores.”—Humboldt’s Narrative, vol. ii. p. 262. 


It is thus the product almost exclusively of a single 
period, and of causes or circumstances so obscure and pecu- 
liar that no satisfactory theory can be formed of their 
nature. It presents a resistless confutation, therefore, of the 
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postulate, that the causes of geological effects are always in 
activity, and giving birth to their several results on the same 
scale. Why, if that be true, are not masses of rock salt 
found at every stage in the series, from the primary forma- 
tions to the close of the tertiary? Why are they not now in 
the process of deposition in the bays and gulfs of the sea? 

8. Coal is likewise the product of peculiar causes and a 
limited period ; and of causes or conditions, that, so far from 
being understood, are as much in debate among geologists, 
as the origin of rock salt. That it was formed beneath the 
ocean and mainly of vegetables that had their growth on 
the land, are the only points in respect to which they are in 
any considerable measure agreed. It is held by one class 
that those vegetables grew where the coal lies, and by 
another that they were transported from a distance by rivers 
and currents. Some maintain that it had its origin in peat ; 
and others in arborescent ferns and forest trees. That the 
principal beds are of a single period, proves that the causes 
by which they were generated acted only at that epoch; 
and that they are confined to a few limited areas, shows that 
they acted only in those scenes, and confutes the doctrine 
accordingly that the geological agents by which the strata 
were formed, have acted at all periods, and given birth to 
their effects at a uniform rate. 

Coal ought, on that theory, to be found in as great abun- 

dance in the primary and tertiary series as in the secondary, 
and to be forming as visibly and rapidly at the present 
period as any other geological effect that is now taking 
place. 
But besides these and other classes of effects that were 
peculiar to the eras when they were brought into existence, 
and sprung from causes that are no longer in activity, it is 
equally apparent that some of the geological agents that are 
still producing changes on the earth’s surface, instead of 
operating at all times with the same energy, must have acted 
during the formation of the strata with far greater intensity 
and on a much wider area than at present. This is admitted 
by many geologists. 


“ Although it is maintained in one of the most popular geological 
systems that the powers of nature are as active and energetic at the 
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present as in ancient periods, still, after a survey of the whole sub- 
ject, and of the evidence on which those views rest, doubts of their 
correctness remain in the minds of most geologists. That a more 
quiescent state should now prevail, and that the former violence of 
the elements should be restrained, or rather become more feeble by a 
more equable balance of the forces which act and react on each 
other, is agreeable to reason and the benevolence of the Great Archi- 
tect of the universe.”—Hmmons’s Geology of the Second District of 
New York, p. 17. 


Thus the ocean, either from chemical elements immixed 
in it, the motion of its waters in tides and currents, or other 
causes, must have had a power of diffusing the materials of 
the strata that were introduced into it, over wide areas, that 
is altogether unknown at the present period. There are 
many strata of sandstone, limestone, and shale, that origi- 
nally extended, there is reason to believe, without interrup- 
tion, many hundreds, and perhaps even thousands of miles, 
the elements of which, therefore, as they were deposited at 
the same epoch over their whole area, must have been inter- 
fused through the whole body of the waters. And where 
the beds, after solidification, are fifty, one hundred, or per- 
haps several hundred feet in thickness, as the materials 
cannot all have been supported by the waters at the 
same time, the agents by which they were transported 
to the place of deposition must have continued in activity 
for a considerable period. But no such power of holding 
matter in solution or suspension, and distributing it over vast 
areas, is now displayed by the ocean. The clay, sand, gravel, 
and ashes that are now introduced into it by streams or vol- 
canic eruptions, are thrown down near the points where they 
enter its waters, and produce no change whatever. on its 
bottom generally. The slight force with which it now acts, 
and the narrow spaces to which its effects are confined, 
scarcely present an analogy to the vast scale on which it 
operated at earlier periods and the massy results to which 
it gave birth. To take the power with which it now 
acts as the gauge of its energy at former epochs, is as 
unauthorized and unphilosophical, as it were to make the 
slight effects which it now produces the measure of those of 
all other ages. 

VOL. v.—NO. I. 5 
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Next: The action of the ocean on the continents and 
islands in the erosion of mountain ranges, denudation of 
hills, or level tracts of strata, and scooping of valleys, which 
took place on a stupendous scale at former epochs, has no 
parallel in its present agency. Instead of sweeping over 
the land in resistless deluges, cutting passages for itself 
through rocky barriers, and ploughing channels betwixt the 
hills and across plains, it is now confined to its decreed 
place, and its proud waves are stayed by the limits God has 
assigned it. No greater contrast can be conceived than that 
which the limited energy with which it now acts in its nar- 
row sphere, presents to the resistless power with which in 
former ages it swept the continents and islands, tore asunder 
their rocky ranges, cut deep gorges through the strata, and 
transported to new positions vast masses of the loose earths 
that form the present surface. 

The fires, in like manner, that burn in the depths of the 
earth, and have acted a more important part than any other 
agent in producing the changes that have taken place on the 
surface, exerted their power on an immeasurably greater 
scale in former ages than at present. 

This is seen from the immense formations at early epochs 
of granite, of which none, so far as is known, is now in the 
process of production. 

It is seen from the vast masses of porphyry, greenstone, 
basalt, and other rocks of that class that are of volcanic 
origin, which are wholly the product, it is generally held, of 
the secondary, or the first stages of the tertiary period. 

It is seen also from the great number of voleanoes in 
every part of the globe, once active and disgorging immense 
masses of lava, that have now for many ages been wholly 
extinct. The number that now burn without intermission is 
very small. They once amounted, there is reason to believe, 
to many thousands. 

it is demonstrated in a still more striking manner, in the 
universal changes they produced in the surface, in the 
upheaval and dislocation of the strata, and the elevation of 
the hills and mountains. These great effects are now 
referred by geologists universally to subterranean fires, 
or the evolution of heat by processes causing an intense 
fusion and expansion of the materials on which it acted; 
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and the energies by which they were wrought must 
have immeasurably surpassed the most powerful that are 
now exerted in earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. All 
the expansive forces that have shaken the earth for ages 
united, would have been wholly inadequate, there is reason 
to believe, to throw up the Andes, the Himalaya, or the 
Alps. This is admitted by many geologists, who neverthe- 
less maintain that vast periods have been occupied in the 
formation of the strata. 


“If now we withdraw ourselves from the turmoil of volcanoes and 
earthquakes, and cease to measure them by the effects which they 
have produced upon our imaginations, we shall find that the real 
changes they cause on the earth’s surface are but small, and quite 
irreconcilable with those theories which propose to account for the 
elevation of vast mountain ranges, and for enormous and sudden dis- 
locations of strata, by repeated earthquakes acting invariably in the 
same line, thus raising the mountains by successive starts of five or 
ten feet at a time, or by catastrophes of no greater importance than 
a modern earthquake. It is useless to appeal to time; time can 
effect no more than its powers are capable of performing; if a 
mouse be harnessed to a large piece of ordnance, it will never move 
it, even if centuries on centuries could be allowed; but attach the 
necessary force, and the resistance is overcome in a minute.”—H. 7’. 
De la Beche’s Manual, p. 131. 


The vast changes indeed that have been produced on the 
earth’s surface, so far transcend the forces that are now in 
activity, as to render the supposition that they have resulted 
from their operation, an extravagance unworthy of the sup- 
port of men of judgment and science. 

This great postulate of their theory is thus, like the other, 
wholly irreconcilable with the facts of geology, and the laws 
of chemical and mechanical forces. So far from having re- 
sulted from the agents that are now producing changes on 
the crust of the globe, and acting with their present energy, 
all the great processes by which the principal rocks, from the 
earliest to the latest, have been formed, have sprung from 
causes and conditions that were peculiar to the epochs when 
they were produced, and are no longer in existence; while 
the energy exerted at former periods by some of the agents 
that are now in activity, and the spaces on which they acted, 
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were immeasurably greater than at present. The overthrow 
of that postulate involves the confutation accordingly of 
the inference founded on it of the vast age of the world. 
As the strata cannot have been formed by the feeble agents 
and slow processes which that postulate represents, the inade- 
quacy of those agents to a rapid production of such stupen- 
dous effects, is no proof that immeasurable periods,—which 
would add nothing to the strength or efficiency of such causes 
—must have been occupied in their production. That an 
insect would be unable to drag a heavy mass of matter from 
its place, though the effort were prolonged for countless 
ages, presents no ground for the conclusion that a similar 
period would be required for its removal by an elephant or 
a steam locomotive. Yet it is on such a transparent fallacy 
that the whole deduction proceeds of the vast age of the 
world, from the tardy rate at which geological causes are now 
giving birth to their several effects. 

These main foundations of their theory being thus over- 
thrown, the only ground that remains for its support, is that 
which is supposed to be furnished by the vegetable and ani- 
mal relics that are imbedded in the strata. But their infer- 
ence from them of the great age of the world, is equally 
unauthorized and unphilosophical. 

In the first place, it is, like their other arguments, founded, 
in a great measure, on their theory of the agents and pro- 
cesses by which the strata were formed; not on the nature, 
condition, or mass of those relics themselves; and is built, 
therefore, on an assumption of the point which it professes 
to demonstrate. 

In the next place: Neither the masses of those fossilized 
relics, nor the conditions in which they are preserved, pre- 
sent any decisive or probable evidence that the immense 
periods which geologists assume were occupied in their 
growth and deposition. In respect to the coal formations, 
for example, lignites, and other vegetable fossils, the suppo- 
sition of vast periods is not requisite at all to account for the 
growth of sufficient masses of vegetables to constitute such 
deposits. The vegetables existing on the globe at a single 
epoch, were they gathered into spaces commensurate with 
those that are occupied by the mineralized vegetables, are 
enough, not improbably, to constitute deposits of equal bulk. 
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The difficulty, accordingly, of accounting for their vast di- 
mensions, does not lie at all in their quantity, but in their 
transportation to the places of their deposition. But that is 
not obviated, in any degree, by the supposition that great 
periods were occupied in its accomplishment. That suppo- 
sition, indeed, is forbidden by the condition of the coal strata. 
That the leaves, stems, and trunks, of which they are formed, 
neither grew in the places of their deposition, nor were trans- 
ported there gradually through a series of ages, is clear from 
the fact that they had undergone no decay, but retained 
their structure and forms uninjured when the process of their 
fossilization commenced. Had a long period passed during 
the accumulation of a stratum, those that were first deposited 
would have been decomposed, and changed into vegetable 
mould. The lowest layers, however, of beds that are ten, 
twelve, or fourteen feet in thickness, exhibit no traces of 
such a decomposition. The forms of the stems and leaves 
are there as distinct and perfect as in the layers at the upper 
surface. Had they been transported, and slowly accumu- 
lated there by streams and currents charged by detritus from 
continents or islands, there would have been a large mixture 
in them of earthy particles, such as now takes place in the 
deposition of trees, plants, and leaves at the mouths of rivers. 
But no such foreign ingredients are intermingled with them. 
The main beds consist, throughout their whole mass, of pure 
vegetable matter. These facts demonstrate, therefore, both 
that they were transported from other sites, and that their 
accumulation, deposition, and the first steps of their fossiliza- 
tion, were accomplished with great rapidity. 

Nor are vast periods any more necessary to account for 
the animal relics that are buried in the strata. So far from 
it, the slightness of these remains presents a resistless demon- 
stration that no such incalculable series of ages, as geologists 
assume, can have elapsed during their deposition. It is 
infinitely incredible, had the ocean and extensive continents 
and islands, been peopled through such immeasurable peri- 
ods as thickly as they now are, that their relics would not 
have been imbedded in vastly greater numbers and masses 
in the strata. This is too apparent to admit of dispute in 
respect to all vertebrate animals, both of the land and the 
sea. If all the relics of those classes that have hitherto been 
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found in different localities, are taken as a measure of the 
quantity that lies buried throughout the globe in the strata 
to which they belong, the whole mass can scarcely exceed 
the number that subsists at the present epoch,—certainly not 
the crowds that people the land and sea in the lapse of one 
or two centuries. Of this any one may convince himself, 
who considers how countless the multitudes were of the wild 
animals that lived on this continent three centuries ago, or 
how innumerable they and the droves and herds of tame 
animals are at the present period: what infinite hosts of fish 
people the waters of the torrid zone, and what armies of cod, 
mackerel, herring, and other tribes swarm at certain seasons 
on the coasts of New England, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia. Multitudes equivalent to these, a few times repeated, 
would equal, there is reason to believe, the whole of like 
classes that are entombed in the strata. The difficulty in 
accounting for their deposition, accordingly arises, not from 
the greatness, but rather from the slightness of their num- 
bers, compared to the period during which they may have 
been accumulating. Two or three centuries seem as ade- 
quate to their production as fifteen or twenty. 

Such is the fact also with the relics of testaceous and infu- 
sorial animals, which exist on a scale, and are multiplied 
with a rapidity as much greater proportionally, than the ver- 
tebrate classes, as their dimensions are less than theirs. The 
seas along the shores in every part of the globe, but espe- 
cially in the equatorial and temperate climes, swarm with 


infinite hosts of testaceous animals. Thus Mr. Darwin re- - 


lates : 


“The kelp” of the seas in high southern latitudes, sometimes— 
“grows to the length of sixty fathoms and upwards. .. Captain Fitz 
Roy found it growing up from the depth of forty-five fathoms. 

“The number of living creatures of all orders whose existence inti- 
mately depends on the kelp, is wonderful. A great volume might be 
written describing the inhabitants of one of these beds of sea weed. 
Almost all the leaves, except those that float on the surface, are so 
thickly incrusted with corallines as to be of a white color. We find 
exquisitely delicate structures, some inhabited by simple hydra-like 
polypi, others by more organized kinds, and beautiful compound 
Ascidiz. On the leaves also, various patelliform shells, trochi, unco- 
vered molluscs, and some bivalves, are attached. Innumerable crus- 
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tacea frequent every part of this plant. On shaking the great 
entangled roots, a pile of small fish, shells, cuttlefish, crabs of all 
orders, sea eggs, star fish, beautiful holuthurniz, planariz, and crawl- 
ing nereidous animals of a multitude of forms, all fall out together. 
Often as I recurred toa branch of the kelp, I never failed to discover 
animals of new and curious structures.”—Darwin’s Voyage of the 
Beagle, p. 240. 


But the infusorial tribes pervade the waters at every point, 
and in some localities on a scale in numbers as far tran- 
scending that of the larger animals as their bulk is less. 
They swarm in such incalculable multitudes in some locali- 
ties, as to give their color to the whole mass of the water 
over large areas. 


“During a run of fifty leagues, the sea was constantly of an olive 
green color, remarkably turbid, but it then changed to a transparent 
blue. The green appearance of the sea in these latitudes I formerly 
ascertained to be occasioned by an innumerable quantity of small 
molluscous animals of a yellowish color contained in it. A calcula- 
tion of the number of these animals in a space of two miles square 
and 220 fathoms deep, gave an amount of 23,888,000,000,000.”— 
Scoresby’s Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale Fishery, 
1822, p. 18. See also pp. 351, 353. 

“We entered on a zone where the whole sea was covered with 
prodigious quantities of medusas. The vessel was almost becalmed, 
but the mollusc were borne towards the southeast with a rapidity 
four times that of the current. Their passage lasted near three quar- 
ters of an hour. We then perceived but a few scattered individuals 
following the crowd at a distance, as if tired with the journey.”— 
Humboldt’s Narrative, vol. i. p. 72. 


These and other forms of infusorial animals existed not 
improbably in far greater multitudes at those epochs in the 
formation of the strata, when the waters of the seas were 
charged alternately with much greater quantities than at 
present of silex and lime. The vast scale on which they 
exist, and the rapidity with which they succeed each other, 
is such, therefore, that instead of a long series of ages being 
requisite to account for the masses in which they are accu- 
mulated in certain localities, it would be inexplicable had 
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such incalculable periods passed, that their relics had not 
risen to an immeasurably greater bulk. The cause, if sup- 
posed to act through an innumerable series of ages, would 
as far transcend the magnitude of the effect, as the vertebrate 
and testaceous animals of such incalculable periods would 
exceed in number the relics of their classes that are imbedded 
in the strata. 

The whole ground on which they have founded their in- 
duction of the great age of the globe, is thus swept from be- 
neath them. They not only have not established their theory 
by legitimate and adequate proofs; they have not advanced 
a solitary consideration that yields it support. Their whole 
argument proceeds on postulates that are gratuitously as- 
sumed, and that are in blank contradiction both to all the 
great facts of the science and the laws themselves of matter. 
That so mistaken a system should have gained the assent 
and advocacy of so large a body of studious and talented 
men, is truly a matter of astonishment. The fact, indeed, 
that they universally and unhesitatingly concur in assign- 
ing a vast period to the formation of the strata, is sometimes 
alleged as a proof of the validity and amplitude of the evi- 
dence on which their judgment is founded. The unanimity 
and ardor with which they maintain it, and the disquietude 
and not infrequently discourtesy with which they receive a 
doubt of its truth, are certainly remarkable. Their concur- 
rence, however, is seen to be entitled to but little weight, when 
it is considered that it is almost absolutely confined to this 
branch of their speculations—that there is not another ques- 
tion in the whole range of their system, in regard to which 
they do not entertain a wide diversity of opinion. They 
are not agreed, for example, whether the world, at its 
creation, was in a gaseous orin a solid form. They are not 
agreed in respect to the processes by which granite, gneiss, 
schist, and the other primary rocks were produced. They 
are not agreed in respect to the point at which the secon- 
dary series commences, the order of the strata, the sources 
from which some of their elements were drawn, nor the 
agencies to which they owe their peculiar structure. They 
differ in respect to the point at which vegetable and animal 
life commenced, and the forms which it first assumed. They 
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entertain the most diverse and absurd opinions respecting 
the origin of limestone, coal, gypsum, chalk, magnesia, iron, 
and salt. They hold conflicting views in regard to the 
state of the globe at the epoch of the different formations, 
the forces by which the strata were dislocated, the causes by 
which the mountains were upthrown, the period at which 
land animals were first called into existence, and the ori- 
gin of the races that now inhabit the globe. They differ 
likewise, to the extent of countless ages, in regard to 
the period that has elapsed during the formation of the 
strata. In short, beyond the simple facts that the strata 
have been formed since the creation of the earth, that che- 
mical and mechanical forces of some kind were the prin- 
cipal agents in their deposition, and that the fossilized forms 
that are imbedded in them once belonged to the vegetable 
and animal worlds,—there is scarce a topic of any moment 
in the whole circle of the science, in respect to which they 
do not maintain very diverse opinions ; there is scarce a soli- 
tary point so fully ascertained as to be placed beyond doubt. 
Their unanimity in assigning a vast round of ages to the 
world, while they thus disagree in respect to the nature of the 
processes to which they suppose those incalculable ages were 
requisite, instead therefore of giving strength to their induc- 
tion, indicates that the grounds ‘on which it rests are mis- 
taken. What can be more absurd than to suppose that an 
inference erected on such a mere mass of gratuitous assump- 
tions and disputable theories, can be entitled to the rank of 
a philosophic induction? What can be more preposterous 
than to dignify a branch of knowledge in which there is so 
little that is settled, and so much that is in debate, with the 
lofty title of an accurate science? It cannot, as a whole, 
rise any higher, in a demonstrative relation, than the parts of 
which it consists ; the conclusion cannot acquire any greater 
validity than the postulates possess from which it is drawn. 
They have not then, as their theory represents, un- 
folded and established a series of facts that are at variance 
with the scriptural history of the creation, and that render 
it certain that the earth had, at the epoch at which that 
dates its existence, already subsisted through innumerable 
ages; nor is there anything in their discoveries that detracts 
in the least from that-inspired narrative. So far from it, 
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as their speculations are built throughout on hypotheses, not 
upon facts ;—as their inference is drawn from supposititious 
conditions and imagined processes, not from causes and con- 
ditions that are real and capable of being verified; the 
fancy that they have convicted the sacred record of error, and 
demonstrated the vast age which they assign to the world by 
unanswerable evidence, is as groundless and mistaken as it 
were to imagine that the scriptural account of the creation 
is confuted by Buffon’s hypothesis, or that Newton’s theory 
of the motions of the planets is overthrown by Descartes’ 
fancied vortices. The history of the creation in Genesis re- 
mains untouched. If it is to be controverted it must be by 
proofs, not by assumptions: by arguments founded on a real, 
not on a supposititious world. When, however, the questioh 
of its truth is tried by its proper criteria, it will be found— 
as we shall show, on resuming the discussion in our next 
number—that instead of being confuted, it is corroborated 
by all the facts of the strata, and all the laws that govern the 
action of geological forces. 





Art. IL—A DESIGNATION AND EXPOSITION OF THE 
Figures OF IsaAlAH, CHAPTER XXI. 


Tus chapter contains three visions, the first relating to 
Babylon, the second to Dumah, the third to Arabia. 

“The sentence of the desert of the sea”—that is, waste or 
expanse of water which gave to the region half immersed, 
the aspect of a vast uncultivated and uninhabitable morass, 
That Babylonia is the subject of the vision, is shown by the 
annunciation with which it closes of the fall of its capital. 
The description is appropriate to the great plain of the 
Euphrates extending from above Babylon to the Persian 
gulf, which, ancient historians relate, was, until dykes were 
erected, overflowed by the river at the annual flood, and 
made to assume the appearance of a sea. 

1. Comparison. “ As whirlwinds in the south rush, from 
the wilderness it comes, from a terrible land,” vy. 1. This 
announcement is peculiarly striking from its abruptness. 
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The nature of the evil about to be foreshown had not yet 
been indicated; but no simile could have been employed 
bespeaking in a more startling manner its suddenness and 
resistlessness. The rushing whirlwinds in the south are the 
simooms or hot blasts of the desert that overwhelm and 
suffocate, those whom they overtake, and sometimes bury 
them befteath the drifting sands. To the inhabitants of that 
clime no more awful image of unavoidable and sudden 
destruction could be presented. 

2. Apostrophe. “A dire vision is revealed to me: the 
deceiver deceived, and the spoiler spoiled. Go up, O Elam; 
Besiege, O Media; all its sighing”—the sighing which it 
causes— I have made to cease,” v. 2. The prophet beheld 
the scene in vision; the stratagem by which the Babylonians 
—who had been accustomed to take the cities they assailed 
by artifice—were now themselves to be captured ; the spolia- 
tion to which they—who had plundered so many others— 
were in their turn to be subjected, and the termination of 
the cruel sway by which they had caused the conquered 
nations to groan. With this awful spectacle before him, he 
summons the Persians and Medes to advance to the siege, 
and announces their success by the discontinuance of the 
sighs the Babylonian tyranny had occasioned. 

8, 4. Metonymies of Elam and Media for the inhabitants 
or troops of those countries. 

The prophet next describes the effect of the vision on 
himself. 

5, 6. Metaphors in the use of filled and seized. ‘“ There- 
fore are my loins filled with pain: pangs have seized me 
like the pangs of a travailing woman; I am perturbed— 
made restless—by the hearing ; I am agitated at the seeing,” 
v. 3. 

7. Comparison of the pangs with which he was seized to 
those of a woman in travail. It is apparent from the last 
of these expressions that the prophet beheld the conflict of 
the contending hosts, and heard the clang of their arms, the 
shouts of the victors, the cries of the terrified population, 
and the shrieks and groans of the wounded and dying. 
The effects the spectacle produced were such as are usually 
caused by scenes or events that overwhelm with terror and 
dismay ;—a derangement of the body giving birth to pain, 
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lassitude, and a tremulous or convulsed movement of the 
whole frame. 

8. Metaphor in the use of turned: “ My heart is bewil- 
dered ; horror has appalled me ; the night of my pleasure he 
has turned into” a night “ of fear for me,” v. 4. The mean- 
ing of this last expression seems to be, that the night of the 
overthrow of Babylon which the prophet had looked for- 
ward to with desire and pleasure as the period when the 
Israelites that were then to be held captive were to be 
released from their oppressors, and their sighing made to 
cease, was depicted to him in the vision in such awful colors, 
that, instead of exhilarating, it overwhelmed him with agi- 
tation and dismay. This mode of exhibiting the awful fea- 
tures of God’s judgments, by the effects the sight of them 
produced, sometimes on those who were exposed to them, 
and sometimes on the seer to whom they were revealed, is 
often employed in the prophets. Chap. xiii. 6, 8; xvi. 11; 
Jerem. xlviii. 36-41. 

9. Apostrophe to the princes of Persia and Media. “ The 
table is spread, the watch is set, they eat, they drink ; arise, 
ye chiefs, anoint the shield,” v.5. That the Babylonians had 
spread the table for the feast, that they had set the watch on 
the walls for the night, and that they had begun to eat and 
drink, are mentioned to indicate that the moment had arrived 
when the Medes and Persians should prepare for the onset 
by anointing their shields, that they might ward off the darts 
that might be hurled against them. It is related in Daniel 
that the monarch of Babylon gave a feast in the palace to a 
thousand of his nobles on the night in which the city was 
taken; and Herodotus and Xenophon state that Cyrus was 
induced to make the attack on that night by information that 
a festival was then to be celebrated, in which the inhabitants 
generally were accustomed to indulge in revel and intoxica- 
tion. 

The spectacle the prophet had hitherto beheld, was that 
of the city, besieged and taken while the monarch and peo- 
ple were feasting. Thesceneis nowchanged. Heis directed 
to set a watchman at a distance—whether near Jerusalem or 
in the other direction towards the Persian capital does 
not appear—to look out for the messengers who were to be 
dispatched to announce the news of the capture of the city. 
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“For thus saith the Lord to me, Go set the watchman; 
that which he sees let him tell. And he saw a rider; a pair; 
a rider of an ass, a rider of a camel; and hearkening, he 
hearkened with great diligence,” v. 7. This indicates that 
he first saw a person borne on a beast, without being able to 
determine the nature of the animal; then a pair; and at 
length, as they advanced toward him, discerned that one 
rode an ass, and the other a camel. They might have been 
at the distance perhaps of several miles, or at least too remote 
to allow the voice of the forward rider to be heard by the 
watchman. In the interval, while the messengers were 
approaching, the watchman announces that he was on the 
look out, 

10. Comparison. “And he cried like a lion; on the 
watchtower, Lord, I stand during the day, and on my ward 
I am stationed all the night,” v. 8. -This mere assurance of 
his attention, without alluding to the riders he had seen, was 
not unnatural, as from their distance he was not able to dis- 
cern that they were messengers or heralds. On their advanc- 
ing so near that he could distinguish them, he announces first 
their near approach, and then the news which the most for- 
ward of them proclaimed. 

‘ And behold there comes a man-rider; a pair of riders: 
And he speaks and says: Fallen, fallen is Babylon; and all 
the images of her gods he has broken to the earth,” v. 9. 
This implies that one of the riders kept in advance of the 
other, and first gave the news, perhaps in answer to a sig- 
nal or call from the watchman. What an impressive deli- 
neation! No mere narrative could have presented such a 
living picture of the scene. 

11. Apostrophe. ‘“O my threshing, and the son of my 
threshing floor! What I have heard from Jehovah of 
Hosts, the God of Israel, I have declared unto you,” v. 10. 

12, 18. Elliptical metaphors in denominating the people 
of Judea his threshing and the son of his threshing floor. 
The sense is the same as though the expression had been, O 
my people; the contemporaries of the prophet,—who are my 
threshing, that is the grain I have raised and threshed. They 
are called his threshed grain, and the son or produce of his 
threshing floor, to indicate that he was to appoint their chas- 
tisements, and purify them by them; and that they were to 
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continue to be his, and to be precious to him, even in the 
season of their greatest trials. 


“The sentence of Dumah. There is a calling to me from 
Seir: Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what of 
the night? The watchman says: Morning comes, and also 
the night. If ye will inquire, inquire, return, come,” v. 11, 
12. Dumah is a part of Arabia Petrea, bordering on Syria, 
and derives its name from the Ishmaelitish tribe that occu- 
pied it. The inquiry from Seir,—the mountain probably,— 
implies an expectation of intelligence that was to affect their 
well-being. Whether it related to the consequences that were 
to result to them from the fall of Babylon, or the conquest 
of Kedar, that is foreshown in the following verses, there are 
no means of determining. It is probable it was the latter, 
as Dumah lay immediately north of Kedar. The announce- 
ment of the watchman indicates that no herald had yet come 
with information,—that he witnessed nothing from his watch- 
tower but the usual succession of day and night; and that if 
they would obtain the intelligence which they desired, they 
must inquire again and again. 

14. Elliptical metaphor in the use of burden for the se- 
verity of war. ‘“ The sentence of Arabia. In the forest in 
Arabia shall ye lodge, O ye caravansof Dedanim. To meet 
the thirsty they bring water, the inhabitants of the land of 
Tema; with his bread they prevent”—~. e., anticipate—“ the 
fugitives; for they fled from the presence of swords, from the 
presence of a drawn sword, and from the presence of a bended 
bow, and from the presence of the burden of war,” v. 18-15. 

15. Comparison. “ For thus saith the Lord to me, Within 
yet a year, as the years of a hireling shall the glory of Ke- 
dar cease; and the remnant of the bows of the mighty men 
of the children of Kedar shall be small. For Jehovah God 
of Israel hath spoken it,” v. 16,17. The Dedanim were a 
commercial tribe of Arabs, who resided, it is supposed, on 
the Persian gulf, near half way from its head to the sea. 
That their caravans, on their passage through Arabia to 
Egypt, probably by the head of the Red Sea, were to lodge 
in the thickets for concealment, implies that the country was 
to be the scene of war. That the inhabitants of Tema, 
which lay south of Kedar, were to bring water and bread to 
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the fugitives, indicates that the invaders of Kedar were to 
proceed from the north, or from Syria. That they were to 
fly from a drawn sword and bended bow, shows that they 
were to fly from enemies who waged a war of extermination ; 
not from mere oppressors. Who the conquerors were, or 
what the period of the invasion was, there are no means of 
determining. 





Art. II].—THE TrvuE Gop KNOWN ONLY BY FAITH. 


BY REV. GEORGE DUFFIELD, D.D. 


. 


“Waar is God?” is a question of infinite importance to 
every rational and accountable creature. Whether he is 
an intelligent personal agent or a sublimated essence—part 
and parcel, or the entire of what philosophers call nature— 
is not a vague topic for useless speculation or theory. It has 
a direct and powerful bearing on the moral character and 
conduct, the hope and destiny of man. His religious 
belief and sense of moral obligation generally quadrate with 
his idea of the nature of Deity. Error in the latter respect 
inevitably leads to error in both the former. 

And yet, the consciousness of every natural man teaches 
him, that left to the guidance of his own reason, after his 
utmost researches, he must confess himself ignorant of the 
true God. Zophar the Naamathite did but express this con- 
ciousness when he asked Job, “Canst thou by searching 
find out God? canst thou find out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion?” Who does not feel also, with him, compelled to 
exclaim: “It is as high as heaven, what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell, what canst thou know? The measure 
thereof is longer than the earth, yea, broader than the 
sea!” 

Phiiosophic minds among the ancient heathen, wandered 
in a perfect labyrinth, when attempting to search after God. 
Fate, destiny, necessity, chance, nature, and the anima 
mundi are familiar expressions indicating how vague were 
their ideas, and how utterly ignorant were they of the per- 
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sonality of the divine intelligence. Would that philosophic 
theorists of the present age had not closed their eyes upon 
the true light! and that the pantheistic absurdities of ancient 
Greece and Rome had not found apologists and advocates 
in our own day! It is a melancholy fact that some who 
claim to be accounted ministers of Christ, and Christian 
theologians, by their theories on the subject of divine 
inspiration, by their speculations as to the divine nature, and 
by their “oppositions of science falsely so called,” seem 
ambitious to rank themselves among “ the wise and pru- 
dent,” from whom were hidden, as Christ says, the plain 
truths of the gospel that are obvious to “ babes and suck- 
lings.” Notwithstanding all their boastful pretensions to 
superior knowledge and philosophical discernment, while 
they receive not implicitly by faith the sacred Scriptures 
as God’s testimony, in respect to matters of fact, it may be 
as pertinently remarked of them, as of proud unbelievers in 
the days of Jeremiah, “ they have rejected the word of the 
Lord, and what wisdom is there in them ?” 

We confess ourselves to be greatly alarmed in view of © 
developments going on in our own country as weil as in 
Europe, and especially of the manifest disposition and 
attempt on the part of many teachers of religion to accom- 
modate the grand essential truths and facts of revelation,— 
Christianity as taught by the Saviour and his apostles, to 
the opinions and deductions of mere reason. Most fatal to 
evangelical religion and the knowledge of the true God 
must be the effect of reducing the preternatural scheme of 
“redemption through the blood of Christ, the forgiveness 
of sins according to the riches of his grace,” to the level and 
within the limits of a system of mere natural religion. 

By this we mean mere laws of nature suggesting them- 
selves to men’s speculative reason and conscience, and dis- 
coverable without any special divine revelation. All the 
radical principles of the moral law are indeed founded and 
interwoven in the constitution of human nature. The 
rational mind is competent to discern their propriety, excel- 
lence, and obligation. No other instructor or revelator is 
needed in order to that than the light of nature. The un- 
derstanding, in its natural reasonings, and the conscience 
with its natural sense of obligation, take such cognizance 
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of God’s moral government as to make men feel their 
accountability: to him, and indicate sufficiently for their 
reproof and condemnation, the authority of the call of duty 
which they neglect and violate. Mere moral government, 
or the simple government of law, can accomplish among 
our fallen race nothing more, whatever may be the extent 
to which natural reason may carry men in civilization, mora- 
lity, and refinement. Howevermen may “ do by nature the 
things contained in the law,” and be “a law unto them- 
selves,” they do but “show the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their consciences also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one ano- 
ther.” The revelations of Christ in the Scriptures are infi- 
nitely above such a system of government by mere law. 

To make the gospel merely such a system is but refined 
deism; not, indeed, the deism of a former century, which 
was open and undisguised in its rejection of divine revela- 
tion, but the masked deism of the present growing apos- 
tasy from the truth, the covert and traitorous delivery of 
Christ into the hands of his enemies with a Judas-like saluta- 
tion, ‘‘ Hail, master”—and betrayal of him with a kiss! We 
are not at all surprised that in the progressive spirit 
of modern improvement certain speculative divines—the 
rationalists of the day—should even attempt to go beyond 
the Saviour himself and discourse to us about the nature and 
essence of Deity, and claim to possess an intuitive know- 
ledge of God ; nor that they should undertake in their proud 
philosophizing to explain the very mysteries of his being, 
and seek to reason a personal God, if not out of existence, 
at least out of their own and others’ conceptions. “The 
world by wisdom knew not God,” “ but professing themselves 
to be wise they became fools.” 

The incipient ravings of this folly are not wanting 
already, in the speculations of these high priests of nature, 
who, exalting what they call reason and science as the only 
reliable revelators, and making them the supreme oracle 
and expositor of the sacred Scriptures, pantheistically pur- 
sue their researches and study of God himself, as though 
he were identical with the human mind, and all the vital, 
chemical, and geological phenomena of the creation were but 
the phases of his being and essence. Ask them the ques- 

VOL. V.—NO, I. 6 
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tion, ‘‘ What is God?” and how quickly are you lost in the 
mist and maze of their vain reasonings! We much prefer 
for answering that question, the form of sound words which 
presents, in fit expressions, the simple scriptural idea; and 
having stated the fact as the Saviour himself has done, that 
“ God is a Spirit,” there leave it, without any attempt to ana- 
lyse his essence, or to frame from analogy a “ vain imagina- 
tion” for the amusement of our minds. 

The sacred Scriptures are the only source whence we can 
obtain correct reliable information as to who God is, and 
what he is. There he himself speaks and tells us all we 
need to know, in reference to the mysteries of his Being, and 
to the glories of his character. How absurd to seek else- 
where for this knowledge, when we have in them so clear 
and competent a teacher, such a full and satisfactory revela- 
tion! Who would employ the dim lamp, the glow-worm’s 
feeble ray, to illumine his path, when the glorious sun of 
heaven poured its brilliant light around him? And shall 
we be referred to the schools, to philosophy, to human rea- 
sonings, to natural religion, or to what is called natural 
theology,—a feeble, flickering light at best,—when “ we 
have also a more sure word of prophecy, whereunto we do 
well that we take heed, as unto a light that shineth ina 
dark place, until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in our 
hearts?” Jesus Christ, the brightness of his Father’s glory, 
like the glorious orb of day, has poured forth his own di- 
vine effulgence in the sacred Scriptures. There studying, 
and thence, by faith, learning, we too, as did those who saw 
“the Word made flesh,” “that dwelt among” them, may 
“behold his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” 

The value of the sacred Scriptures as an instructor in the 
knowledge of God, it is obvious, depends wholly upon the 
character of their inspiration. If they claim to be a distinct, 
clear, infallible, authoritative revelation from God;—if he 
himself speaks in them, in such a way as to make him, and 
not fallible man, responsible for the truth of their statements, 
then have we the most reliable source of information. We 
can have none better. Who so competent to instruct us on 
every subject as God, and especially in respect to himself? 
And how simple and delightful do the means of knowledge 
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become! To believe God! Faith does indeed humble the’ 
philosopher, and bring him down to the level of the child. 
But it is admirably adapted to the weak and inexperienced 
who constitute the multitude, and elevates the young and 
unlettered above the wisdom of the wise, and the prudence 
of the ancients, who prefer their own reasonings about God 
to the teachings of* his word. 

The Scriptures themselves, distinctly and formally, with- 
out the least qualification or doubt, announce that God is 
their author and not man. It is not by any poetic license of 
speech, bat literally and truly, a sober verity, that they claim 
to be THE WorD oF Gop. Everywhere, in the writings of 
Moses and of the prophets, we are apprised of this fact, by 
such forms of expression as these continually recurring, 
“God said,” “thus hath Jehovah spoken,” “the word of 
the Lord came to me,” “the mouth of the Lord hath spoken,” 
“this is the message,” “ this is the word the Lord hath sent,” 
&c. If all this be poetry, and needs esthetical teaching to 
enable us to detect it, then is the Bible a gross imposition 
upon the unlettered, and popery has done well to keep it in 
retentis. 

What if various parts of the sacred Scriptures bear the 
names of particular men, and some no name at all? That 
they are therefore of exclusive human origin, is altogether a 
non sequitur. For the inference proceeds on the manifestly 
fallacious assumption, that God could not, in any preterna- 
tural way, émploy the minds and tongues of men, to com- 
municate his will. Will any one attempt to prove this as- 
sumption true? It were to deny to God a power conceded 
to and exercised by men, who often employ others to record 
what they dictate, without ceasing to be the authors of that 
which they cause to be written. So Moses, David, Isaiah, 
and others both known and unknown by name, were em- 
ployed by God as amanuenses (how, it concerns us not to 
inquire, the fact is of principal consequence)—to record what 
he designed should be communicated to and preserved 
among men, without their becoming thereby the authors and 
originators of the several books written by them and com- 
prised in the sacred Scriptures. 

Our argument here is wholly concerned with those who 
admit and profess to believe the sacred Scriptures to be a 
revelation from God. The modes God may have employed in 
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communicating to those who wrote the information or know- 
ledge they have delivered, do not in the least degree affect 
the merits of the question; nor is it a matter of importance 
for us to ascertain their nature. The Scriptures themselves 
apprise us of different modes, adopted by God, to make 
known his will to men—all of them extraordinary and mi- 
raculous. Dreams, visions, words uttered, thoughts and lan- 
guage preternaturally impressed on the mind, special over- 
ruling care and direction in guiding, influencing, restraining, 
and aiding, so as to make the language appropriate, and the 
communication authentic and reliable as from himself, have 
all been adopted. But by whatever variety of method God 
imparted his inspiration, the fact is affirmed of all that 
“Holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit.” The same account of the matter is given in direct 
reference to the whole volume of the Old Testament, as it 
existed in the days of Christ and of his apostles, and was 
approved and accredited in the synagogues as the word of 
God. ‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” The 
New Testament writings, in like manner, are authenticated 
and affirmed to be such a relation of truth as makes God 
the responsible and reliable author, so “that our faith should 
not stand in the wisdom of man, but in the power of God.”’ 
And Paul explicitly declared of himself, “ we speak not in 
the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth.” 

The Bible thus becomes the highest possible authority, 
and the most reliable source of information; so that, to dis- 
pute, or refuse to accredit its statements, is to reject, not the 
word of mar, but the word of God—an offence of a capital 
nature. No right or place is left us here, to interpolate our 
reasonings, to substitute our sense of propriety, or to sit in 
judgment upon what part or how much of the sacred Scrip- 
tures we may receive or reject. Carefully and accurately to 
ascertain what is their meaning, by applying the common 
sense and well established rules of interpretation, is both 
appropriate and obligatory. But this done,—the meaning 
of the sacred record being determined, our minds must bow 
implicitly to the authority of the divine testimony, and re- 
ceive its statements agreeably to the proper and legitimate 
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import of the language, as unquestionable verity, or we do 
not believe. 

If the sacred Scriptures, as the word of God, deserve not 
to be so received, they are the veriest imposture. For, that 
they affirm and claim for themselves, uniformly, and in the 
most explicit manner, to be his word, cannot be denied. If 
they are not,—then, falsifying and grossly deceiving us in 
this one essential particular,—their statements deserve to be 
accredited no more. But if, and as they verily are his word, 
—then who are we that dare to doubt, distrust, and dispute 
with God? To one or other alternative, in this dilemma, 
are we reduced. All attempts at compromise, by allowing 
human reason to sit in judgment, and as umpire to decide 
how much or how little of the Scriptures we may believe, 
are but denials of their infallible inspiration and divine au- 
thority. Any middle ground here is but disguised infidelity. 
Every appeal from their testimony to human reasoning, to 
philosophy, to “science falsely so called,” is but an insult 
offered to God. 

Decrees, confessions, creeds, may be and are useful for 
various purposes, and, in many cases, become indispensable 
as a means of discipline. But they are only the judgment 
_ of men as to what the Scriptures affirm or teach. As mere 
human productions, they may not, in all respects, conform 
exactly to the Bible, and in so far as they deviate from it, 
they can have no binding authority on the conscience. 
Every moral agent, having the light of the gospel, is under 
obligation to go to “that only infallible rule of faith and 
practice,” there to hear or learn what the Almighty saith. 
Nowhere else can we truly learn who and what God is; nor 
by any other means than faith. 

It is worthy of remark, that unlike men’s systems and trea- 
tises of “natural theology,” the Scriptures never undertake 
to prove God’s existence. Being a revelation of and from 
himself, it would have been as much out of place to have 
done so, as it would be for the writer of this article to 
prove that he exists. It might well have excited our sur- 
prise and distrust. Assuming the divine existence as an 
admitted and unquestionable fact, they are the only books 
that give us any rational and reliable information as to his 
essential nature and glorious perfections. Incidentally, how- 
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ever, they overpower us with a posteriori demonstrations of 
his existence. 

The human mind, unaided by the light of revelation, and 
from an observation of the works of creation, may, and does 
often, ascertain that there is a God. “For the invisible 
things of him, from the creation of the world, are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and godhead, so that they are without 
excuse.” By the very laws of human thought, where we 
trace design, we conclude there must have been a designer. 
Thus the rudest savage reasons; and the speculations of a 
theistic philosophy about fate and nature, and of pantheistic 
mysticism identifying the universe with God, can never pos- 
sess and control the popular mind and counteract the prac- 
tical deductions of sober common sense. Polytheism has 
commended itself to the masses, incomparably beyond the 
pantheism and atheism of philosophers. It is much easier, 
constituted as the human mind is, to believe in a multitude 
of gods than that there is none at all. It may deceive itself 
as to whom he may be, but it instinctively infers from what 
is made that there must have been a maker. 

That devoted missionary, Hans Egede, whose self-sacri- 
ficing zeal and labors were so greatly blessed among the 
Esquimaux upon the coast of Labrador, said that he found 
the idea of a God current among them, notwithstanding 
their deep darkness and degradation. When conversing 
with a young man of their nation, he asked him how he 
knew there was aGod? The youth replied, as he relates: 
“T made this kajak (a contrivance which served the double 
purpose of a beat and sled) ; it did not make itself. I then 
ask myself, and who made me? I say my father; but I ask 
again: and who made my father, and his father? and so 
back till I see there must be some Great One, who made the 
first man and all things.” There is more light and power 
in this simple argument of the savage to commend it to the 
common sense of mankind, than in all the a priori reason- 
ings and subtle metaphysics of philosophers. The argu- 
ment may be thrown into endless forms, and expanded with 
all the ingenuity which Cicero concedes to Chrysippus, in 
its presentation, but substantially it is still the same. “Si 
enim inquit, est aliquid in rerum natura, quod hominis 
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mens, quod ratio, quod vis, quod potestas humana, efficere 
non possit ; est certe id, quod illud efficit, homine melius. 
Atqui res czlestes, omnesque ex, quarum est ordo 
sempiternus, ab homine confici non possunt: est igitur id, 
quo illa conficiuntur, homine melius. Id autem quid potius 
dixeris, quam deum? Etenim si dii non sunt, quid esse 
potest in rerum natura homine melius? in eo enim solo 
ratio est, qua nihil potest esse prestantius. Esse autem homi- 
nem, qui nihil in omni mundo melius esse quam se putet, 
desipientis arrogantiz est. Ergo est aliquid melius. Est igitur 
profecto deus.”* The human mind, conscious of its own 
intelligence and power, is satisfied with its causality in all 
matters to which it is competent. But when it sees opera- 
tions and effects beyond its own wisdom and energies, it con- 
cedes to such causality the superior excellence which God 
alone can possess. 

Still, all such reasonings, however they may lead the 
mind to rest in God, as the great first cause of all things, 
leave us ignorant of his nature and attributes. Assuming 
that all creation is the work of his hand, we naturally expect 
to meet some traces of his character. As wisdom evidently 
planned, and power executed, we conclude that these, in 
their loftiest degrees, must be his perfections. The traces of 
goodness, too, discernible in the various adaptations and 
arrangements of nature—so beautiful, so wonderful, and so 
admirably calculated to secure enjoyment and happiness 
among the creatures—indicate to us that benevolence or 
love must form one of his attributes. But here natural, 
unaided reason begins to fail, encountered by a host of 
embarrassing difficulties and enigmas. Objections arise, 
tending to excite distrust and leading to doubt, whether 
there may not be as much of malevolence, if not actually 
more, than of benevolence in God? Endless forms of suf- 
fering, teeming wretchedness, terrible agencies in nature, 
famines, earthquakes, floods, horrible pestilences, and fero- 
cious warlike passions, arraying nation against nation, and 
man against his fellow, swell the constant tide of death 
sweeping over earth, and making it but the vast cemetery of 
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the race. With no other than nature’s light, the mind may 
sometimes question whether the God of creation is not 
rather cruel and malignant than kind and benevolent; or at 
least whether there may not be some other mighty being 
opposed to him, and nearly, if not fully, as capable of 
deranging his constitution of things, and making, what 
seems to be designed by him for good, as efficient for evil ? 

Thus many philosophic minds among the heathen have 
reasoned. Innumerable traces of such a conviction are 
found among the superstitions of the world. Multitudes 
have believed in the existence of two great antagonistic 
beings, to either or both of which they have rendered equal 
homage and honor. Others, while neglecting the good 
through fear, have paid especial regard to theevil. Had we 
not a clearer revelation than the light of nature, we should 
have been left for ever to flounder here in the dark. 

That revelation, it has been sometimes said, we have in 
ourselves. Man having been created in the image of God, 
and after his likeness,“being but the mirror to reflect his 
glory, the best source of knowledge as to the divine charac- 
ter, it is thought, is to be found in our own minds and 
hearts! If mankind, however, as they live in their natural 
state, unrenewed and unenlightened by the grace of Jesus 
Christ, are to be regarded and studied as the likeness or 
image of God, we shall be as quickly and as fully involved 
in inextricable darkness and ignorance of the divine charac- 
ter as we should have been had we been left merely to the 
study of nature around us. For, reasoning from the speci- 
mens of human nature current and most abundant in the 
world, the conclusion would beeome inevitable that there is 
vastly more of the selfish, the vindictive, the passionate, and 
the malevolent in God than of the opposite. While malig- 
nant selfishness abounds in the human race, in but a small 
proportion does benevolence predominate, and but very 
imperfectly in the best of them., It is an humbling fact, 
attested by the universal history of the pagan world, that 
where men have made nature, whether externally or in 
themselves, their guide to the knowledge of God, they have 
made their gods not only like themselves, but to excel 
them, more in their corruptions and crimes than in their 
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virtues and graces.* Hence, too, in the ravings of their 
wild and bewildered speculations, some, from the distine- 
tions of sex in the human race, have concluded the like to 
be in Deity, and taught the monstrous and impious absurdity 
to be traced in the legendary errors of a male and female 
duality in the godhead. Human reasoning and philosophy, 
so prone to consult analogy, have failed to discover the true 
nature and perfections of God. Even where the light of 
truth has shed its cheering rays, that light has been impri- 
soned. For “when they knew God, they glorified him not 
as God, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” 

The tendency of things, even at this advanced period of 
the world’s history, is still to pantheism and idolatry, where 
men neglect the authoritative revelations of the Bible. In 
Germany, France, Switzerland, England, and our own coun- 
try, among those by whom human reasonings and philoso- 
phy are made the supreme oracles, and the Scriptures are 
wrested from their plain common sense import, what lament- 
able and growing ignorance do we find of the true character 
of God; and how is the fact of “ their foolish heart being 
darkened ” proved by the pantheistic and atheistic absurdi- 
ties advanced and advocated as the achievements of intellec- 
tual refinement, the noblest advances of an age of progress ! 
Poets breathe their adorations, as did those of old, to God 
as the great soul ofthe universe. Philosophic divines deify 
man and humanize God, indifferently, by either process, to 
identify them! Vague idealities, attempts at lofty generali- 
zations; subtle, unmeaning abstractions find favor; and 
whether it be materialistic or spiritual pantheism, that talks 
learnedly and philosophically about the universal essence, the 
eternal energy, the principle of motivity, &c., it is weleomed 





* “Exposui fere non philosophorum judicia, sed delirantium somnia. Nec 
enim multo absurdiora sunt ea, que poetarum vocibus fusa, ipsa suavitate nocue- 
runt: qui et ira inflammatos, et libidine furentes induxerunt deos : feceruntque, 
ut eorum bella, pugnas, preelia, vulnera videremus; odia preterea, dissidia, 
discordias, ortus, interitus, querelas, Jamentationes, effusas in omni intempe- 
rantia libidines, adulteria, vincula, cum humano genere concubitus, morta- 
lesque ex immortali procreatos.”—Cic. De Nat. Deorum. 
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and honored by sceptics and infidels as a brilliant affair, if 
the universe be pronounced but the development of deity. 

The personality of God—the fact that he is an intelligent, 
self-conscious Being, possessing moral character and main- 
taining a moral government,—is unwelcome to the unbe- 
lieving and sceptical mind, because alarming to the natural 
conscience. Itis a relief to get rid of the scriptural idea of 
God as the lawgiver and judge, and every philosophical 
attempt of “ rational divines” to deny his personal existence 
apart and separate from the creation, and to identify him 
with nature, is therefore greeted with applause! The earthly, 
the sensual, the selfish,‘and the evil of every class, will be- 
come religious, if the worship of nature and reverence for 
its laws be acknowledged as the worship of God. Nor will 
any be more popular and caressed than the priests in the 
temple of science, who may assume the task of offering the 
incense and oblations. Paganism and idolatry, of the worst 
description, cannot fail soon to spring up in such hotbeds of 
corruption as some schools of philosophy, which reject the 
plenary inspiration of the sacred Scriptures, have become. 
It is the happiness and the security of this land that we 
still possess the Bible, and circulate among the masses its 
plain and uncorrupted teachings. We shall no more know 
either the true nature or character of God than did the 
pagans, unless we learn them by believing his own revela- 
tion of himself in the sacred Scriptures. 

Here we are taught the simple fact, that while, as to his 
essential nature, ‘God is a Spirit,” he is not a spirit like to, 
or identical with, any of the subtile and potent instrumental 
agencies in nature, however impalpable and invisible they 
may be. No electrical energy, nor magnetic power, nor 
stellar influence, nor seminal virtue, nor spiritual dynamics, 
with which blind philosophers may attempt to identify the 
essence of Deity, can ever explain the mysteries of his 
Being. 

Should we ask ‘‘ What is a spirit ?’”"—so far as it relates to 
essential existence,—we cannot, by the highest effort of ima- 
gination, form a reply. The word, in its primary significa- 
tion, means air, a subtile, invisible essence, possessing vari- 
ous attributes. But as applied to God, it is only used, by 
analogy, to designate his essential nature, as an invisible, in- 
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corruptible, personal, intelligent Being, possessing omnipo- 
tent energy and infinite moral excellence. Of his spiritual 
essenee our senses cannot take direct cognizance. The 
blessed Redeemer has asserted the fact, that “no man hath 
at any time seen God,” and hence the absolute necessity 
there is of our having some manifestation or revelation of 
him made to us. To talk about a spiritual intuition of God 
is but metaphysical nonsense. Man, the fallen child of fallen 
Adain, is utterly incompetent to frame any representation of 
him, or excogitate for himself any correct knowledge of his 
true nature. “ The only begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, hath declared him.” Every attempt to arrive 
at the knowledge of him, but through the teaching of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, is vain; it must ever prove 
ineffectual and lead to error. What can natural theology 
do without the aid of Revelation? The answer is found in 
the darkness, ignorance, idolatry, and corruption of the 
world. 

Having the teachings of Jesus Christ, who is “ himself” 
the image of the invisible God, and the only one God has 
ever allowed to fallen man, how absurd, as well as wicked, 
must it be to seek elsewhere for the knowledge of the Deity ! 
Being man like ourselves, possessing, as it has been correctly 
stated, “a true body and a reasonable soul,” partaking in 
common with us of our human nature, we are the better 
able, as we look to Christ, to give clearness to our concep- 
tion of the Deity. We are not forced to think of him in 
our laboring minds, as of some vast, vague, indescribable, 
inconceivable essence. Conscious in the workings of our 
own spirit, of exercising some intelligent power, totally 
different from, and controlling, the material framework of 
our bodies ; and regarding God in Christ as embodying him- 
self in our nature; we are better enabled to form an idea of 
Deity, as an intelligent, personal Spirit. Were we left to 
grope, in all the mists and darkness of nature, after the great 
Spirit that “fills immensity with his presence,” yet ever 
eludes the sight of our eyes and the grasp of our concep- 
tions, we could never have the calm, rational, blissful com- 
munion with God which we can now have through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. But here all the glories of the 
Godhead blazon forth upon our enraptured view; and in 
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communing “ with the Father, through his Son, by the Holy 
Spirit,” we feel that we have fellowship with real personal 
agents, intelligent subsistences, condescending to approach 
and make themselves known to us, if not in the mysteries 
of the divine Essence and Being, yet in such a way as to 
make it as easy to form a conception of God, who is a Spirit, 
as of the mind or spirit of the human friend whom we con- 
verse with and love. A thousand incidents and facts, and 
communications, and manifestations of purpose, will, and 
heart, recorded in the sacred Scriptures, unfold to us all we 
need to know of God, to direct and consummate the friend- 
ship and bliss of our fellowship with him. What if we can 
form no definite conception of his spiritual essence? Neither 
can we of the essential mind or spirit of an earthly friend. 
What if we cannot comprehend the personal subsistences so 
harmonious and united in the one essential Deity? There 
are mysteries in our own being, and in all nature around us. 
We cannot comprehend them, but being certified by their 
appropriate evidence, we cannot question them. Having the 
testimony of God himself in his own word, and from his 
lips, “in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily,” we have the highest possible species of evidence. 
Faith reposes on it, and is blessed. Mind and heart alike 
are satisfied. While tossed, bewildered and unhappy, in 
attempts to give him locality, or to form any definite con- 
ception of him as a Spirit, in Christ we ever meet him, and 
rejoice to recognise him as our Father which is in heaven, 
and to look for the grace, help, and benefits he proffers, in 
and through the endeared relations he has assumed and sus- 
tains to the children of his adoption. Attempts at com- 
munion with God in nature, as the ‘vast, almighty, majestic, 
everywhere present, invisible and inconceivable Spirit, prove 
utterly inefficacious to tranquillize the guilty conscience, or 
to give comfort to the troubled heart. Indeed, more than 
half the effort made to commune with God through nature 
depends upon the imagination. A poetic fancy conduces 
much to such devotion; but often its fire is as strange and 
unlike that kindled by the breathings of the Spirit of Christ, 
as was the fervor of the pagan polytheists, who personified 
every fountain, river, tree, and living object, as outward 
forms of their deities. For guilty, fallen, ruined man, nature 
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speaks not one cheering or forgiving word. An awful silence 
reigns, and overwhelming darkness inspires us with horror, 
whenever we attempt to consult her oracles as to whether a 
righteous God can pardon the rebellious. But when we turn 
with believing mind to the sure word of God, the broken 
heart is healed ; the guilty conscience is cleansed, and recon- 
ciliation being accomplished by the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
no barrier forbids a free access, but the joyous heart exults 
and ever finds fresh delight in the discoveries faith makes of 
the boundless grace, compassion, and glory of him whom to 
know is life eternal. 

How invaluable, therefore, is the word of God! And 
how little is or can be gained either to the cause of truth or 
piety, by exalting nature, and its dim light, as a means of 
religious knowledge and improvement, to the neglect or 
undervaluing of the sacred Scriptures. Commendations of 
natural religion are but compromises with infidelity. 

How dangerous, too, to attempt any sensible or imaginative 
representation of God! He has absolutely prohibited it. 
Some even of the ancient heathen have set a better example 
than many professing Christians in this respect. Pythagoras 
forbade his pupils to engrave any image of‘him. The an- 
cient Romans for 170 years worshipped without any material 
representations of Deity. So did the ancient Germans. So 
do our Indian tribes. As it is impossible even to imagine 
the divine similitude, every effort of the sort must fail, and 
tend to degrade the conception of God. ‘To whom,” saith 
Jehovah, “will ye liken me?” Can they truly believe that 
Jesus Christ is God, and obey the letter and spirit of the 
second commandment, who yet attempt and favor material 
representations of him? Just as Rationalism and Romanism 
undervalue the Scriptures, and obscure the knowledge of 
the true God, the taste and tendency of the times become 
favorable to idols. Publishers and venders of books are led . 
to cater to the corrupt taste. Even Protestants sometimes 
account it a pious procedure to commend their editions of 
the Bible and other publications, by pictorial representations 
as unbecoming the worship of the true God as were “ the 
idols of the house of Israel portrayed upon the wall.” As 
the sensible representation becomes current, the spiritual 
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idea of God cannot fail to be impaired. Faith is not fancy, 
nor can it be even aided by it. 

How carefully and faithfully, therefore, should the minis- 
ters of Christ watch and guard their hearers against the dan- 
gerous ways in which multitudes are diverging from the 
simple faith of God’s word. Whether it be by the theatrical 
process and pageantry of Romanism and ritual forms, which 
like the drama appeal to and gratify the senses and the 
fancy; or, by the subtle rationalism of transcendental phi- 
losophy, which undermines the authority of the Scriptures 
by claiming for itself a similar inspiration, infidelity is 
waging war against the gospel of the grace of God. It is in 
the church that the leaven works the greatést evil, and the 
danger is most imminent, that many “being led astray by 
the error of the wicked will fall from their steadfastness.” 
Every method and device to teach the knowledge of God, 
which substitutes sense or reason for faith, and leads the 
inquirer elsewhere than to the sure word of his testimony, 
is from the father of lies, and cannot but prove fatal to evan- 
gelical piety. The God of the rationalist, the pantheist, the 
pagan, and the papal idolater, is but the form they have 
portrayed in the chambers of their imagery, and not the 
God who hath revealed himself in the Scriptures, through 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and it is essential to our 
character and name as Christians, that we hold and declare 
with the apostle, “We know that the Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding that we may know him 
that is true; and we are in him that is true; even in his Son 
Jesus Christ. THIS IS THE TRUE GOD AND ETERNAL LIFE.” 
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vernment. By Gardiner Spring, Pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church. Twovolumes. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 1852. 

BY THE EDITOR. 


Tis work consists of Discourses—now changed into 
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chapters—that were delivered by Dr. Spring, in a series. 
It will probably strike most who read it attentively, as sin- 
gular that he should have introduced into a treatise on such 
a subject, an attack like that in his fifteenth chapter, on those 
who regard the Scriptures as teaching that Christ’s second 
advent is to take place antecedently to the millennium. It 
is in entire deviation, both in its aim and spirit, from the other 
Discourses. They are not controversial. They are em- 
ployed in a direct statement of the views he derives from 
the Scriptures of Chrigt’s nature, character, work, and reign; 
and so far from having exhausted those subjects, he has 
passed several of the most important of them in silence. 
There is no exhibition given by him of Christ’s representa- 
tive office, or substitution in the place of men. There is no 
formal discussion of the great subject of his expiation. 
There are only casual allusions to it. There is none of the 
office of his sacrifice and obedience in the justification of 
men. ‘There is scarcely an allusion to his work as the inter- 
cessor of his people. Why should he have omitted all 
these and other great questions, the treatment of which is 
indispensable to a just exhibition of the Redeemer’s work 
and glory, and stepped aside to assail a large body of evan- 
gelical believers in this country and Great Britain, as re- 
spectable in talents, learning, and piety, occupying positions 
as honorable, and exerting as wide and useful an influence 
as any others,—many of them belonging to the same denomi- 
nation as himself, and some of them members of the same 
synod and presbytery? Though he had far greater reason 
for it, he has not taken such a course in regard to any other 
theme. It is not in any degree a peculiarity that different 
views are entertained by theologians and others respecting 
Christ’s coming and reign. There is not a topic treated by 
him, in regard to which quite as dissimilar and contradictory 
opinions are not entertained. There is not one, indeed, in 
respect to which there are not doctrines taught that subvert 
what he holds to be the most essential truths. Why, then, 
has he left so many fundamental questions belonging to his 
general theme unnoticed, and made an assault on a doctrine 
which is not considered generally, even by those who dissent 
from it, as a heresy, nor made a test of orthodoxy ; which 
is held, and has been for ages, by some of the greatest ‘as 
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well as the best of men ; and which is indisputably sustained 
by a great body of Scriptural evidence? Why has he not 
merely controverted that doctrine, but assailed those who 
entertain it, and presented misrepresentations of their views, 
that impeach their principles, and are adapted to render them 
objects of suspicion and prejudice? That such is the cha- 
racter of his attack, no candid person who reads it, whatever 
may be his views of the period of Christ’s coming, can fail 
to see. What then is the reason of this singular procedure ? 
We leave our readers to judge, when they shall have pe- 
rused the observations we are to offer on his representations 
and reasonings. They will not, improbably, be led to sus- 
pect that it sprang from a motive that does not openly ap- 
pear—that the object to be accomplished by it is quite aside 
from that which is avowed. 

But if the introduction of the subject into the volume is 
singular and ill judged, the method in which he has chosen 
to treat it is still more so. Although the question between him 
and those whom he assails turns on the testimony of the 
Scriptures, he declines to test it by them, and makes his own 
preconceived opinions the standard by which it is to be tried. 
Thus he says,— ° 


“There are two ways of refuting the manifold errors of this strange 
system. The one is by a patient and critical examination of the 
passages of Scripture which are relied on for its support. This is 
too tedious a process for such a work as that to which these pages are 
devoted ; nor could it be interesting to the great mass of readers. 
This has been done, and ably and conclusively done, already. The 
other method is to bring the theory to the test of those acknowledged 
principles and truths of the Gospel, with which it is at variance.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 107, 108. 


But if it was too tedious a process to refute the system 
by a critical consideration of the passages of Scripture 
which are relied on for its support, he should not have under- 
taken to discuss it. That is a very extraordinary reason, 
truly, for setting aside the word of God, and substituting 
his authority in its place! What a convenient method of 
settling a great question! How excellently adapted to those 
who have no other means of establishing a point than to beg 
what they affect to prove, or assume that their opinions are 
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the standard by which the meaning of the Scriptures is to be 
determined, and the truth of doctrines decided. For that is 
the real import of the method he proposes of settling the 
question ;—“ those acknowledged principles and truths of 
the gospel with which” he represents “the system” as “ at 
variance,” being nothing else than his own opinions. Such, 
—declining as he does a direct reference to the word of 
God,—they must naturally and necessarily be; and such the 
statement he proceeds to give of them shows that they are. 
Thus the first of them, which he states and makes a 
test of the doctrine he assails, is nothing more nor 
less than his judgment respecting ‘the principle” on which 
millenarians found their system ; and a judgment, as we shall 
soon show, that, instead of being just, is at the very anti- 
podes of truth. ‘That principle,” he says, “is the law of a 
rigidly literal interpretation,* than which nothing can be 
more preposterous.” Such a law would undoubtedly be 
sufficiently absurd; but not quite so preposterous as the 
proposition he here advances,—as his two statements united 
constitute the extraordinary affirmation that it is one of the 
“ acknowledged truths of the gospel” that “the great principle 
which” the millenarian “ theory” ‘‘ assumes in its interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures on this subject” “is the law of rigidly 
literal interpretation!” But if that is a truth of the gospel, 
then the gospel must specifically mention that system. If it 
is an acknowledged truth of the gospel that that is the system 
of millenarians, and that it is founded on that law of inter- 
pretation, then it must be acknowledged by theologians generally 
that the gospel exhibits that as their system, and declares that 
they found it on that “ law of rigidly literal interpretation !” 
For if such is not the fact, how can it be one of the 
“acknowledged principles and truths of the gospel” that 
such is their law? Into what an exquisite complication of 
absurdities and contradictions Dr. S. thus precipitates him- 
self at his first step, in order to escape “the tedious process” 
of confuting millenarianism by “a critical examination of 





* “Our first objection against this theory then is, that the great princi- 
ple which it assumes in its interpretation of the Scriptures on this subject, is a 
false principle. That principle is the law of rigidly literal interpretation.” — 
Vol. ii. p. 109. 
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the passages of Scripture which are relied on for its sup- 
port!” And what a brilliant display he makes of the critical 
powers that are requisite to such an examination! Whonow 
can fail to see that this imagined “acknowledged principle and 
truth of the gospel,” by which he affects to demonstrate the 
error of the premillennial doctrine, is nothing else than his 
own preconceived and false opinion respecting it? Such he 
himself must admit it to be ; as otherwise he will be compelled 
to acknowledge that that doctrine is the genuine doctrine of 
the word of God. He certainly cannot produce any passage 
from the Scriptures that directly pronounces it to be an 
error. If, therefore, as he implies, the gospel expressly 
mentions it, and states what the law of interpretation is on 
which it is founded, and the statement of that law as the 
law of the system, is one of the “ acknowledged principles 
and truths of the gospel,” then that system and law must of 
course be themselves among the truths of the gospel; and 
Dr. Spring accordingly, instead of confuting, vindicates 
those whom he assails, and overthrows himself. 

The second proposition which he advances as an “acknow- 
ledged principle and truth of the gospel,” that “ the theory” 
“obscures the spirituality of Christ’s kingdom,” is also of 
the same character. Here, again, there is in effect an affir- 
mation that the gospel makes express mention of that theory, 
and charges it with obscuring the spirituality of Christ’s 
kingdom: for if it contains no such charge nor mention, 
how can they be among its acknowledged principles and 
truths? But if Dr. S. is justified in his statement, why did 
he not produce the passages that verify it? It would not have 
been “ too tedious a process for such a work” as his to have 
quoted half a dozen texts; nor could it have failed to be 
“interesting to the great mass of readers.” We can assure 
him that, had he given notice through the papers that he 
was to produce a class of such passages, he would have 
aroused a far higher curiosity than the advertisements with 
which he favored the public awakened ; and the critical pro- 
cess by which they were shown to teach what he declares to 
be an acknowledged principle and truth of the gospel, would 
have been read with a thousand times the interest his pre- 
sent volume can excite. Who could be indifferent on the 
announcement of such a novelty? Who could have been 
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withheld from acknowledging and celebrating the genius 
displayed in such an extraordinary discovery? But can 
anything be more preposterous than the fancy that the 
Scriptures contain such an annunciation? Can anything be 
plainer than that what he denominates an acknowledged 
principle and truth of the gospel, is nothing else than his 
own mere opinion: that to claim for it any other rank, is an 
affront to his readers, of which he would have been incapa- 
ble had he caught but a glimpse of the true import of his 
propositions ? 

Such is the character also of what he alleges as his third 
acknowledged principle and truth of the gospel ;—that “ this 
theory . . . . givesundue and unwarranted influence to the 
mere personal presence of Christ in the conversion of the 
world.” This also implies that the gospel presents a direct 
affirmation to that effect: for if it does not, how can that 
statement be one of its “acknowledged principles and 
truths?” But what can transcend the error of representing 
the word of God as uttering such acharge? Instead, it is Dr. 
Spring’s mere opinion on the subject, which he has foisted in 
the place of that word, and made the test by which the doc- 
trine of the premillennial advent is to be judged. 

So also of his other “ acknowledged principles and truths” 
which he alleges as demonstrating the error of the theory ;— 
“that it denies the general judgment and the final destruc- 
tion of this material world;” and “that it is inconsistent with 
the Scriptural narrative of those events which are to take 
place between the millennium and the end of the world.” 
No one needs to be told that the Bible contains no such 
declarations respecting the doctrine held by millenarians in 
regard to Christ’s advent; that they have no place among 
its “acknowledged principles and truths.” His representa- 
tions are so preposterous as to render it a matter of astonish- 
ment that he should have advanced them. He has plainly 
mistaken his own notions for the testimony of the Bible, and 
made them the criteria of the doctrine he assails, in place of 
“the passages of Scripture which are relied on for its sup- 
port.” 

Such is the extraordinary method he takes to discredit 
and confute the doctrine of Christ's premillennial advent. 
The word of God is in effect unceremoniously discarded, 
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under the plea, that to demonstrate from that what he wishes 
to establish, would be “too tedious a process,” and could 
not be “interesting to the great mass of readers;’’ and sub- 
stitutes his own preconceived notions in its place, pronounces 
them the “ acknowledged principles and truths of the gospel,” 
and makes them the test by which he judges those whom he 
assails: and this solemn part is enacted with the professed 
purpose of illustrating the character, history, and glory of 
Christ! It is in a most unfortunate attitude truly that he 
thus presents himself:—in a most unenviable light that he 
places the alarm he feels at the doctrine he so passionately 
denounces ;—the discourtesy he exhibits towards those whom 
he opposes; the zeal he displays for the truth, and the unusual 
expedients—advertisements, notices, and puffs—that were 
employed to draw the attention of the public, gather a 
crowd at the delivery of his Discourses, and excite a curio- 
sity at the publication of the volume, which, apart from its 
fifteenth chapter, *t has little adaptation to awaken. What 
judgment would be formed of men in other professions who 
should pursue such a course? What would be thought of 
a lawyer who, in attempting before a court to convict a per- 
son of a crime, should decline to produce any statute prohi- 
biting the action charged as a violation of law, and make his 
own opinion, irrespective of legal enactments, the criterion 
by which persons are to be judged guilty of criminal 
offences? What would be thought of a judge who should 
refuse to decide a great legal question by the statutes, which 
itis his business to expound and administer, as “ too tedious 
a process” for his office, and make his own preconceived 
notions and prejudices the rule of his judgment? What 
estimate would be formed of a merchant who, in the pur- 
chase or sale of commodities, should refuse to determine the 
quantities by the legalized weights and measures, and claim 
the right to fix them by his own arbitrary dictum? But 
would such a procedure be any more lawless and reprehen- 
sible in them, or more incompatible with the rights of those 
whose interests their conduct affected, than the course is Dr. 
S. has taken in making his mere opinion the criterion of 
the truth on the subject of Christ’s second coming? What 
method could be devised more directly adapted to discredit 
the sacred office, and make religion the object of ridicule? 
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What higher right has he to substitute his mere dictum in 
the place of the Bible, and make it the test of revealed truth, 
than Dr. Bushnell, Professor Park, Theodore Parker, the 
disciples of Swedenborg, Bishop Hughes, or any others? 
What doctrine of the word of God is secure, whose charac- 
ter is safe if such a procedure is allowable ? 

But it will perhaps be said, that though Dr. S. has, so 
unluckily for himself and the cause he has attempted to 
advocate, made his own opinions the standard by which the 
doctrine he assails is to be judged, yet it must undoubtedly 
have happened through inadvertence. He cannot have 
intended to set aside the word of God, and substitute his 
notions or dictum in its place. He should be regarded, 
therefore, as having fallen unconsciously into the mistake, 
though a very sad one, and as such it should be overlooked. 
Let it be so; and what we then ask is merely that this con- 
sideration should have its proper effect on the estimate and 
influence of his opinions. It cannot but be felt that judg- 
ments and denunciations proceeding from one who is 
involved in such an extraordinary misapprehension have 
but little title to respect. It will be acknowledged that 
there can be but very slight qualifications to discuss a ques- 
tion, where there is so singular an inacquaintance with its 
first elements. It will be admitted that there is very little 
delicacy and modesty in speaking authoritatively on a topic 
where there is such an inability to distinguish between 
mere notions and prejudices, and the acknowledged princi- 
ples and truths of the gospel. 

But notwithstanding the extraordinary expedient by which 
he attempts to confute the doctrines held by millenarians, it 
will perhaps be asked: May it not be after all that the objec- 
tions which he alleges against the system are legitimate, and 
prove it in a measure at least to be erroneous? Not at all, we 
answer. He has misapprehended them as sadly as he has mis- 
conceived himself. He has misrepresented their doctrine, as 
strangely as he has misjudged his own. This will be seen 
from an examination of his objections. 


“Our first objection against this theory, then, is, that the great 
principle which it assumes in its interpretation of the Scriptures on 
this subject is a false principle. That principle is the law of rigidly 
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literal interpretation, than which nothing can be more preposterous. 
All agree that the Scriptures ought to be so interpreted as to express 
the mind of their Author, and the sense which the writers of them 
intended to convey. If the sacred writers were inspired, they can- 
not be inconsistent with themselves. . . . The simplest interpre- 
tation, and that which presents itself most naturally to the mind, is 
often that which regards the passage as purely symbolical or figura- 
tive. It may require great art and subtlety, and great research, in 
order to justify a literal interpretation of some passages on the sub- 
ject of the millennium ; while the true import of the figures and 
symbols they contain is discovered with perfect facility. ‘The true 
sense is the necessary sense,’ and we only wonder, when we come to 
perceive it, that we did not perceive it before. There are passages 
which, if literally interpreted, would go the whole length of the state- 
ment we have already given of the premillennial advent ; but the 
question is, is the literal construction the fair and true construction ? 
or do they require some other construction, demanded by the subject, 
and which must necessarily be adopted, in order to make the sacred 
writers consistent with themselves? To affirm a literal construction 
of those passages which are professedly contained in the most figura- 
tive and symbolical books of the Scriptures, would go far towards 
destroying all the fixed laws of sound interpretation. That would 
be to make prose of poetry, and hold imagery as though it were 
doctrinal statement. No sober man would interpret such passages 
as he would interpret a law, a deed, a contract, or a last will and tes- 
tament. To do so would be a perversion of language, and an out- 
rage upon common sense and common honesty. The true principle 
of interpreting the word of God, so far as the question of literal 
construction is concerned, is to interpret those passages literally, 
which their authors designed should be so interpreted. Enthusiasm 
and fanaticism would have nothing to restrain them, if allowed to 
put a literal construction upon those parts of the Bible which the 
Holy Spirit never designed should receive such a construction. . . . 

“It is easy to affirm that the prophetic and apocalyptical writings, 
which speak of the millennium, are free from figures and symbols, 
and are altogether literal. Yet on this mere assumption, rests the 
whole hypothesis of the premillennial advent. The strength of this 
argument lies in this rigid and literal interpretation, while the pro- 
priety of such an interpretation has nothing in the world to nail 
it, but the strength with which it is repeatedly asserted. ‘ 

“ The literal construction of this subject is the most arbitrary ; con- 
struction in the world. Such a view of human language as this 
theory adopts, is incompatible with the very design of language. 
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They are most certainly mistaken views which result from them; 
nor is there any end to the mistakes which have been made in resorting 
to the doctrine of literal construction. If the nature of the subject, 
the object of the sacred writers, their consistency with themselves, 
and the analogy of faith, have anything to do in interpreting the 
Scriptures, the arbitrary law of literal construction must be given 
up. Nor is there any intimation in any of the Scriptural descrip- 
tions of the millennial glory of the Son of God, that the language 
is to be thus literally understood. We have read labored disserta- 
tions on the laws of symbols and metaphors; we have observed the 
impatience their authors manifest because the Christian world does 
not bow to their dictation ; we have noticed with some surprise the 
indecorous epithets with which they stigmatize those who differ from 
them, as unlearned and ignorant men ; but we have not found their 
system supported by the Bible. More especially in its application to 
the supposed premillennial advent of Christ, it is unsupported by a 
single proof text, a single declaration of the Scriptures, which, if 
properly explained, does not sustain the opposite doctrine.” —Vol. ii. 
pp. 109-117. 


He thus alleges in the most specific and positive manner 
that the whole ground on which the doctrine he assails is 
founded, is “the false principle of rigidly literal interpreta- 
tion ;” that the advocates of that doctrine “ affirm that the 
prophetic and apocalyptical writings which speak of the mil- 
lennium are free from figures and symbols, and are altogether 
literal ;” and that “ on this mere assumption rests the whole hypo- 
thesis of the premillennial advent.” There are no restrictive 
clauses whatever in these assertions; there is no limitation 
to this charge. In order, however, to perceive its full im- 
port, it must be seen what the particular constructions are 
which millenarians—were they to proceed on such a law— 
would put on the two great classes of symbolical and lan- 
guage prophecies. He declares, then, that they absolutely 
deny the existence of symbols in the prophetic writings? His 
meaning, therefore, must be either that they deny that 
there are any symbols in the prophecies of Daniel, John, 
and others; or in other words that any mention is made in 
their prophecies of an image, a great tree, wild beasts, candle- 
sticks, horsemen, a burning mountain, locusts, angels, and other 
representative agents and objects; or else that they deny that 
those agents and objects are the medium of representing the 
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agents and events that are foreshown. Whichever it may 
be, did a more groundless and monstrous misrepresentation 
ever proceed from the pen of an accuser? 

The other branch of the charge is still more flagrantly un- 
just,—as it represents millenarians not only as running into 
the most absurd errors, but as guilty of the most revolting 
blasphemies: for to affirm that the prophetic writings are 
free from figures, is equivalent to asserting that there are no 
figures in those passages, for example, respecting the renova- 
tion of the mind by the Spirit, in which the terms begotten 
again, born again, regeneration, renewing, and others of the 
kind are used ; and affirming that they are to be interpreted 
as denoting the natural generation and birth of the body, 
from which those metaphors are drawn ; for that, if there 
are no figures in them, must be their meaning. His accusation 
in effect therefore is, that they hold that it is the body and not 
the mind that is the subject of regeneration. His representation 
is in like manner, that they affirm that there are no figures 
in those passages in which redeem, ransom, bought, pur- 
chased, redemption, and other similar terms are used to de- 
note the salvation of men by Christ, and hold that they sig- 
nify that he accomplishes their deliverance by giving an 
equivalent for them in property, as was done in the redemp- 
tion of captives and slaves from bondage, from which those 
figures are derived ; for that, if there are no figures in them, 
must be their meaning. So also his accusation is, that they 
hold that there are no figures in the passages in which meta- 
phors drawn from physical objects are applied to God ; and 
maintain that those tropical terms are used literally, and de- 
note precisely what they do when applied to objects to 
which they properly belong ;—that when, accordingly, it 
is affirmed that God is a shield, the signification is that 
he is literally a material implement, made of skins, wood, 
or metal, used in war, of which that term is the usual 
and proper denominative; that when he is declared 
to be a rock, the fact affirmed.is, that he is a mineral 
mass such as that word is ordinarily used to denote; 
and so of such expressions as God is a tower, a fortress, a 
fire. His representation is equivalent therefore to the charge 
that instead of a self-existent and infinite intelligence, God is 
a mere finite, material, and unconscious existence, immea- 
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surably inferior in nature and rank to many of his creatures. 
And so of other metaphorical expressions. There is not a 
solitary truth of natural or revealed religion, but his state- 
ment represents millenarians as boldly and unequivocally 
denying! A more grave and comprehensive accusation 
could scarcely have been embodied in language. 

What now are we to think of these astonishing representa- 
tions? Is Dr. S. so unacquainted with the subject as not to 
be aware that they cannot be true,—as not to know, with the 
clearest certainty, that they have not a particle of ground for 
their support,—that they are so palpably and enormously 
wrong as to render him inexcusable in uttering them, and 
especially under the pretence of illustrating the character 
and glory of Christ? He, however, resents the intimation 
that such misstatements have their origin in a want of 
knowledge. He repels the appropriation of such epithets as 
“unlearned and ignorant” to those who have before put 
forth gross misrepresentatious of the principles and doctrines 
held by millenarians, as “indecorous,” and branding them 
with an unmerited stigma. But if he is not to be allowed 
the plea of ignorance, to what are we to ascribe these accu- 
sations that carry on their front the most palpable proofs of 
their falsehood? That he was animated by a very uncandid 
spirit; that he was ambitious of a piquant exhibition of the 
subject ; that if he succeeded in making an effective onset on 
those whom he attacked, excited a prejudice against them, 
and drew expressions of applause from a circle of partisans 
that should be repeated through the country, and give cur- 
rency to his volume, he thought little of anything else, 
may be deemed possible without supposing him to have been 
consciously unjust. But how, without an impeachment of 
his uprightness, are his misrepresentations to be accounted 
for, on the assumption that he was fully aware of their cha- 
racter? It seems to us that the reference of such errors to 
ignorance, inconsideration, or some similar defect, instead of 
being indecorous or unfair, is an act of generousness and 
courtesy. 

That his representations, so far as we are concerned, are 
the very converse of fact, our readers cannot need to be told; 
and they will agree with us that to one not wholly unaware 
of the import of his language, it required some nerve to rise 
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in the presence of a large audience, and with a special refer- 
ence to us, declare, and afterwards send the declaration forth 
from the press, to meet the eyes, perhaps, of hundreds who 
are familiar with our pages, that millenarians “ affirm that 
the prophetic and apocalyptical writings which speak of the mii- 
lennitum, ARE FREE FROM FIGURES AND SYMBOLS, and are 
altogether literal:” in other words, that they, and we among 
them, formally deny the existence both of figures and sym- 
bols, in the prophetic and apocalyptical writings ; and that 
on this mere assumption rests the whole hypothesis of the 
premillennial advent! Could he possibly have framed a 
proposition more absolutely and palpably in contradiction to 
fact? Had it been his object at one blow for ever to divest 
his testimony of all title to reliance, could he have chosen 
an expedient more adapted to the purpose? All who are in 
any measure acquainted with our course, know that so far 
from denying that there are any symbols in the Pentateuch, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Zechariah, and John, it has been one of 
our principal objects to unfold their great characteristics, and 
state, verify, and apply their laws; and that in order to that, 
we have given an enumeration of the whole series of them in 
the Scriptures, defined their several classes, produced ex- 
amples of the interpretation in the prophecies in which they 
occur, of one or more of each class; in the induction of the 
principle on which they are to be expounded, have proceeded 
expressly on those interpretations, which give the laws they 
involve the rank and authority of direct revelations; and 
finally, that so far as they are concerned, it is by the inter- 
pretation of the symbols of Daniel ii. 31-45, vii. 13-28, 
Apocalypse xix. 11-21, and other passages, by those laws, 
that we deduce the doctrine of Christ’s second coming ante- 
rior to the millennium. These facts are known very 
generally in the Presbyterian, Congregational, Episcopal, 
Dutch Reformed, Lutheran, Baptist, and Methodist deno- 
minations, and in the principal theological seminaries and 
colleges ; while the views we have advanced have engaged, it 
is well understood, the earnest consideration of a large num- 
ber of professional and cultivated persons, have commanded 
the assent of many, and have not been publicly controverted 
so far as we are aware, nor denounced, except by parties, 
who, like Dr. S., betray either such defects of knowledge or 
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such party biasses as to divest their judgment of authority. 
And to this, Dr. S. himself is no stranger; having read, as 
he expressly indicates in this discourse, the principal discus- 
sions in the Journal on the subject. How, then, is it that in 
the face of these facts he ventures to declare, and spreads the 
declaration wherever his volume finds its way, that we deny 
that there are any symbols whatever “in the prophetic and 
apocalyptical writings,” and “that on this mere assumption 
rests the whole hypothesis of the premillennial advent ?” 
What explanation can be given of this extraordinary proce- 
dure? Is he still involved in such a misapprehension of the 
subject as not to be aware that his statement is in contradic- 
tion to facts so indisputable and notorious that his own party 
will regard it with astonishment and reprobation? Does he 
innocently think that such an expedient is justifiable for the 
confutation of millenarianism? Does he persuade himself 
that any measures are vindicable by which the advocates of 
that doctrine can be divested of their influence, and made 
objects of aversion? Is this a specimen of the spirituality 
which he regards as the great characteristic of Christ’s dis- 
ciples? Is this the method by which he expects to. illus- 
trate his character and glory ? 

So far as he refers to us, his assertion that millenarians 
deny the existence of figures in the prophetical and apoca- 
lyptical writings, is, in like manner, in the most palpable con- 
tradiction to fact. So far from holding that there are no 
figures in those writings, next to determining and applying 
the laws of symbols, our special aim has been to unfold the 
principles of tropical language, and apply them to the expo- 
sition of the Scriptures. For that purpose we have pointed 
out the peculiarities that distinguish figures from literal 
expressions; defined their several species; stated their laws; 
applied them in all our expositions of passages in which 
figures occur; given an enumeration of their whole series in 
several of the chapters of Isaiah, and presented the results to 
which they lead. And the views we have advanced, it is well 
known, have attracted a good deal of attention, are regarded 
very generally by those who have carefully examined them, 
as indisputably just, and have not been publicly controverted, 
except by Professor Bush, who nevertheless admits their 
truth and authority, so far forth as language is to be inter- 
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preted by the laws of philology. It is only in reference to 
a supposed representative or symbolical office of the agents 
and objects mentioned in passages, of which language is 
not the medium, that he sets them aside. 

How now is it that with these facts before him, and with- 
out a shadow of anything to justify his denial of them, Dr. 
Spring boldly declares to his readers that millenarians, and 
we especially among them, “afirm that the prophetic and 
apocalyptical writings which speak of the millennium, are 
FREE from figures, and altogether literal.” Can it be that 
he is so little familiar with the nature of figures, that he has 
wholly mistaken the subject of discussion, and by some 
unfortunate process, appropriated their name to some other 
peculiarities real or imaginary of language? How else is 
his utterance of a misrepresentation so enormous, and so 
certain to recoil on himself, to be explained ? 

His representation—though perhaps made with a special 
reference to ourselves—is as devoid of truth also and as 
unjust in respect to millenarians generally, as it is to us. 
What can transcend the error of asserting that they deny 
that there are any symbols in the prophetic Scriptures! Let 
him produce a passage from them, if he can, to verify the 
accusation. He might with as much color of truth, and as 
much credit to himself, assert that they do not regard the 
Scriptures as a revelation; that they do noi believe either 
in a second advent or a millennium; that they have never 
written a syllable on the subject. Why did he not, in order 
to despatch the affair at a single stroke, affirm that there are 
no millenarians whatever; that the doctrine of Christ’s 
coming before the thousand years, is so groundless and pre- 
posterous that no human being has yet been found sufli- 
ciently ignorant and infatuated to believe it? It would 
have been quite as consistent with fact, and would have 
reflected quite as much credit on his intelligence and cardor. 
No millenarian denies or sets aside the symbols of the 
Scriptures. They universally recognise them; they have 
labored immensely to unfold their true meaning; have 
written a great number of expositions of them; and have 
founded on them, in a measure, their belief of Christ’s pre- 
millennial advent. We should not have thought it possible 
that any one could have ventured to deny it, 
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It is an equally stark and startling misrepresentation to 
charge them with asserting that there are no figures in the 
prophetic writings. Who of them has uttered such an affir- 
mation? Did the English and Scotch reformers, who looked 
for Christ’s reign on the earth during the millennium? Did 
the Westminster divines? Did Mr. Mede, or Sir Isaac New- 
ton? Has Mr. Cuninghame, Mr. Bickersteth, Mr. M‘Neil, 
Mr. Elliott, Mr. Bonar, or any one of the great number in 
Great Britain who have written on the subject during the 
last fifty years? Has Dr. Duffield, Bishop Henshaw, Judge 
Jones, Mr. Lillie, Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Newton, Mr. Imbrie, 
Dr. Lord of Dartmouth, or any of the pre-millennialists in 
this country, who have made known their opinions through 
the pulpit or press? All who have any acquaintance with 
their views know there is not the slightest ground for such 
an accusation—that it is in the boldest and most absolute 
contradiction to the fact. They all recognise the existence 
of figures in the prophetic writings. They all hold that 
they are to be interpreted as such, according to their several 
natures, and they all in a measure found their belief in the 
reign of Christ on the earth during the thousand years, on 
such an interpretation of the figures in the predictions of that 
period. They have no inducement whatever to deny the 
existence of figures in the prophecies of that reign. Instead 
of strengthening it would weaken their cause. There is not 
an individual among them we presume, who would desire, 
as far as the language prophecies are concerned, any more 
effective means of establishing the doctrine of Christ’s 
advent anterior to the millennium, and confuting anti-mille- 
narianism, than their interpretation by the true laws of lan- 
guage; those parts of them in which there are no figures, 
literally according to their philological meaning; and those 
expressions in them that are figurative, according to the 
principles on which their figures are used. And no convic- 
tion we believe is more common to them, than that such an 
exposition of those predictions would be fatal to the whole 
system of post-millennialism. 

The term Literalist—which some of them have chosen to 
adopt as a denominative—a term we are not accustomed to 
use—is not employed by them to indicate that they deny the 
existence of figures in the prophecies, and universally assign 
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an unfigurative signification to their language; but is used 
simply to distinguish themselves from those interpreters 
called spiritualists—of whom Dr. Spring is one—who do not 
confine themselves to the laws of philology in the explica- 
tion of the principal prophecies of the future, nor admit that 
the presence of specific figures is necessary to constitute 
them figurative; but arbitrarily ascribe that character to 
many of them, irrespective of the forms of language in 
which they are expressed, and claim that, aside from their 
grammatical sense, the persons, places, acts, and events men- 
tioned in them, have a representative or allegorical office, 
and are the medium of their proper, prophetic meaning. 
We might quote a multitude of passages confirming this 
statement. It will be enough to present a few. Thus Mr. 
Irving says :— 


“Tt is a question which, after fourteen hundred years, is again 
brought into public and open issue before the whole church, concern- 
ing the literal accomplishment of every jot and tittle of the law and 
the prophets. . . . . It is a question purely of interpretation, 
resolving itself into the simple issue, whether God’s word is to be 
interpreted after the same manner and by the same rules, as the word 
of any man ; whether the Holy Scriptures are to be understood 
according to the way of understanding another book, by the natural 
meaning of the words, SIMILITUDES, METAPHORS, AND OTHER FIGURES 
which are employed therein. We, who stand up for literal interpre- 
tation, hold that it ought to be so interpreted and understood ; and 
only with the more diligent and exact study of the language, because 
it is the word of God. Therefore we would examine every jot and 
tittle, because we know that ‘ one jot or tittle shall not pass from the 
Prophets till all be fulfilled’ A figure of speech, we hold, should 
be treated as a figure of speech is elsewhere treated ; an emblem as an 
emblem, a symbol as a symbol ; all in order to come at the real thing 
which the word seeketh to express. . . . The only way, we main- 
tain, by which the real thing intended to be made known can be 
known, is through the exact, honest, and common sense interpretation 
of THE worDs in which it is made known. 

“ To suppose, with Origen and his followers, that there are subtle 
and recondite senses in the text of Holy Writ, is not only to degrade 
the understanding of man, as we see it degraded in the Rabbinical 
writers, and to introduce those Gnostic aberrations which misled the 
Christian church in the primitive ages; but it is really to strike at a 
higher mark, even at God himself; and to suppose that in revealing 
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his mind to man, he adopted a cypher which few might attain unto 
by erudition, or obtain the secret of by revelation, but from which 
the many should be for ever hidden, or, at least, until some of the 
illuminated ones should disclose to them the matter. ; 
“These remarks I make with the view of introducing what I take 
to be an unexceptionable method of bringing the great question con- 
cerning the literal,"—that is the philological—* interpretation of 
prophecy to a fair and final determination. The method is simply 
this—to take the Holy Ghost as our guide ; who in the New Testa- 
ment hath directed us to the application of a great number of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, expressly declaring in most 
instances, that in such an event was such and such a word of prophecy 
fulfilled. . . . . By taking this infallible guidance, we have 
no doubt that we shall be able to make it appear, that in every 
instance God interprets literally his own blessed Word ;”—that is, 
according to the ordinary laws of the language in which it is 
expressed—“ and this I think occurring in well nigh, if not more 
than, an hundred instances, will prove warrant enough for every wise 
and pious man to conclude that his word ought ever to be interpreted 
literally.” Interpretations of Old Test. Prophecies, pp. 13-17. 


“ Prophecy, like all other Scripture, is to be literally interpreted. 
By this it is not meant that figures are excluded ; but only that 
that sense is to be affixed which would first and at once suggest 
itself to a simple mind; and that figures exist only where the context 
makes their presence clear, as in passages not prophetic. And this 
rule springs from the reflection that God’s words were given to be 
understood. 

“A difference between a symbol and a figure may be noticed. 
All language is full of figures which convey the meaning quite as 
accurately as plain expressions, and much more forcibly. A symbol 
is an emblematic or allegorical sign; a purposely designed picture, 
using things universally known to convey knowledge to our 
minds, 

The meaning, however, of symbols is made yet clearer by literal 
interpretations. Thus we are informed that candlesticks mean 
churches ; the woman, Rev. xvii, 18, means the great city which 
reigneth over the kings of the earth.—Bickersteth’s Guide to the 
Prophecies, pp. 97-99. 

“ We now pass to notice another principle to be observed in the 
interpretation of prophecy, and that is the adherence to the literal 
signification of the words of the text in all cases, unless there be 
some clear intimation in the text or context, or some warrant from 
the general use of particular phrases, to the contrary. 
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“Very important considerations are involved in this matter. It 
seems to be a device of Satan, when he cannot hope to lead men 
altogether from the faith of Scripture, to become ‘an angel of light,’ 
and in that character to lead men to some subtlety in the way of the 
interpretation or the application of Scripture, which virtually renders 
it useless ; and among these modes is that of setting the ingenuity 
to work to find out what is called @ spiritual meaning in sentences 
and expressions where the Holy Ghost probably never intended it. 
Such interpretations may be justifiable in the way of an accommo- 
dated and secondary sense, provided they be not allowed in any way 
to interfere with or to supersede the literal; but if they be allowed 
to become unwarrantably the primary sense, they then have practi- 
cally the effect of drawing off our attention from the real instruction 
which the Holy Spirit designs to give us, and thus of rendering void 
the word of God. And if once the principle is conceded that men 
may discard the literal sense, and that it is the sign of superior 
spirituality of mind to fetch out of the words of Scripture some 
recondite or mystical signification, where are we to draw the line, 
and how is it possible to lay down any rules to prevent the wit and 
ingenuity of man from running into extravagance? The Israelite 
who, before the coming of Christ, should have imposed a spiritual 
meaning on those passages of prophecy which foretell that he should 
be born of a virgin, that he should ride on an ass, that he should 
be spit upon and put to death, would as effectually have diverted 
attention from the truth contained in these words, as the Cabbalists 
do who make the sense to depend on the combination of particular 
words, letters, and numbers. And so likewise, if men are to spiritual- 
ize the things which regard Christ’s second coming, what should 
hinder us from adopting at once the allegorical style of Origen, which 
is nevertheless so generally spoken against? For all is in such case 
reduced to uncertainty, it depends upon the liveliness or the dulness 
of the expositor’s imagination ; and so long as he offers not a sense 
plainly repugnant to the doctrines of the word of God in general, there 
appears no sufficient reason why the followers of Origen and the 
Jewish Cabbalists should not be just as much admired.”—Brooke’s 
Elements of Prophetical Interpretation, pp. 129-131. 


“Two very different, and, in some respects, antagonistical sys- 
tems”—of interpretation—“ are and have been for centuries adopted 
by commentators. They may be designated the literal and the 
spiritual. By the literal, we understand that which assumes the 
literality or historical reality of the events predicted, and resorts to 
the grammatical interpretation of the language of prophecy 
to determine its meaning. By the spiritual, we understand that 
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which assumes the spirituality of the evenis predicted,” that is—that 
they are of a different kind from those which the language gram- 
matically denotes. “It traces something analogous, it may be, to the 
literal, but entirely different from it, and peculiar, of which the literal 
may be employed as the representative or allegorical exhibition.”— 
Duffield’s Dissertation on the Prophecies, p. 34. 


There is thus no denial by these writers—who may be 
taken as expressing the views of millenarians generally— 
that there are figures in the prophetic Scriptures, or intima- 
tion that such as occur in them are not to be interpreted as 
though they were figures. They formally recognise the 
existence of tropical expressions in the predictions that 
respect the millennium, and maintain that they are to be 
construed as such, according to their proper laws. The 
terms literal and literally are used by them, accordingly, as 
synonymous with grammatical and philological, to signify 
simply that the language prophecies are to be interpreted by 
the laws of philology, and held to foreshow those events 
exclusively which the words in which they are expressed, 
taken in their grammatical sense, indicate. And the sys- 
tem they oppose, is that of the sprritualists or allegorists, 
who reject the philological sense of the prophecies, discard 
the language in which they are conveyed as the medium of 
the revelation that is made through them, and hold that, as 
in parables, allegories, and symbolic visions, the persons, 
things, or events of which they treat, are the instruments of 
the predictions which they embody, and denote other agents, 
objects, and events of a different nature or class from them- 
selves. This monstrous system—introduced by Origen and 
others of the Alexandrian school in the third century—was 
invented for the express purpose of expunging from the 
Scriptures whatever was at variance with their philosophical 
speculations, and especially of setting aside the doctrine of 
the creation and fall, redemption by Christ’s sacrifice, his 
second coming and personal reign, the restoration of the 
Israelites, the renovation of the earth, the resurrection of the 
body, and others that were not known to the Platonic philo- 
sophy. It was accordingly used as the great instrument 
of assailing and confuting chiliasm by Origen, Dyonisius of 
Alexandria, Jerome, and others, in that and the following 
VOL. V.—NO. I. 8 
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centuries, and has been through every age to the present 
hour. It is on that that the whole fabric of anti-millena- 
rianism rests for its support. Let it be discarded, and the 
prophecies that are made through language be interpreted 
exclusively by the laws of philology, and those of which 
symbols are the medium interpreted by the laws of symbols, 
as they are revealed by the Spirit in the explanations of 
them that are given in the prophecies themselves, and the 
doctrine held by post-millennialists of a mere spiritual mil- 
lennium, spiritual reign, spiritual resurrection, spiritual 
restoration of the Israelites, spiritual rebuilding of Jerusa- 
lem and the temple, spiritual priests, sacrifices, and kings, 
spiritual destruction of the anti-christian powers, spiritual 
binding of Satan, spiritual repeal of the curse of suffering, 
sorrow, and death, will vanish from existence. It has no 
other ground for its support. It is directly against the plain 
philological teachings of the Scriptures on the subject, as is 
admitted by Dr. S. himself; for he grants that “there are 
passages which, if literally interpreted, would go the whole 
length of the statement” he gives “of the premillennial 
advent ;” and it is by treating those passages as allegorical, 
not, as he’ intimates, by interpreting them as figurative— 
that is, as containing comparisons, metaphors, metonymies, 
and other rhetorical figures, that that sense is excluded, and 
the other substituted in its place. The metaphors, compari- 
sons, hypocatastases, metonymies, and other figures that 
occur in those predictions, so far from excluding the doc- 
trine of premillennialism, are the means of embodying it, 
and give it a clearer and more emphatic expression. Let 
him produce an example from them, if he can, that does 
not confirm this statement. He will find the attempt 
altogether vain. The anti-millenarian system is thus the 
sheer invention of its advocates, and foisted in the place of 
the genuine teachings of the sacred word. It was contrived 
in order to make the Scriptures the vehicle of inculcating 
and giving authority to their theories; and while such is its 
character, the great principle on which it is founded is 
generally acknowledged by those who still act on it, to be 
wholly false and lawless. There is not an individual ‘proba- 
bly among the evangelical who found their constructions of 
the prophecies nit, who does not professedly reject the 
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allegorical method of interpretation introduced by Origen, 
and denounce it as subversive of the truths of revelation. 
It would be fatal to the reputation of a commentator 
formally to adopt and advocate it. It is the identical theory 
on which Swedenborg founds his exposition of the Scrip- 
tures. We lately received from England a voluminous 
work by a disciple of his, one principal object of which is to 
show that the great principle on which the spiritualists 
both of the ancient and modern Catholic and Protestant 
churches proceed in their interpretation of the Apocalypse, 
is that of Swedenborg, although their application of passages 
differs from his; and he demonstrates it by a vast array of 
quotations from writers of authority in both communions. 
It is the theory, too, essentially on which many of the Ger- 
man rationalists of the present day set aside the historical 
narratives and the doctrines of the Scriptures, under the pre- 
tence that they are myths. The creation and fall, the 
deluge, the confusion of tongues, the sacrifice of Isaac, the 
exodus from Egypt, the institution of the law at Sinai, the 
annunciation to the virgin of Christ’s conception, the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of his birth, his miracles, his transfi- 
guration, the portents that attended his death, his resurrec- 
tion and ascension, are thus set aside as mere myths, alle- 
gories, or poetic fictions. And if it be legitimate, there is 
not a fact or truth inscribed on the sacred page that may not 
be as effectually expunged by it as the doctrine is of 
Christ’s coming anterior to the millennium. 

Such are the principles of interpretation that are main- 
tained by millenarians, in contradistinction on the one hand 
from the false representations Dr. Spring has given of their 
views; and on the other, from the spiritualizing theory on 
which he and his party proceed. Such is the issue of his 
first objection, brought forward with such a parade of solemn 
professions of concern for the truth, of apprehension for the 
welfare of the church, of surprise and astonishment at the 
rashness and infatuation of those whom he opposes! Cana 
more unfortunate condition be imagined than that in which 
he has placed himself? Can a more ample demonstration 
be desired of the great injustice of his accusations? If*he 
wrote precisely as he believed, what are we to think of 
his knowledge of the subject? If his knowledge is to ‘be 
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taken as the measure of his powers, what are we to think of 
his ability to discern realities that stand before him in the 
clearest forms and largest dimensions, and flash on his eyes 
the glare of noonday? If he has fallen into these errors 
from inadvertence, what are we to think of his adventuring to 
treat in so confident a manner of a subject with which he has 
neglected to make himself acquainted, and misrepresenting 
and reproaching those whom he should have studied and 
approved ? 

His second allegation against the doctrine is, “that it 
obscures the spirituality of Christ’s kingdom.” —P. 119. 

To this charge we answer, in the first place, that it is 
merely rationalistic, or founded on his notions of what con- 
stitutes the spirituality of the Redeemer’s kingdom, not on 
the direct testimony of the Scriptures respecting the scene 
and the nature of his reign. But the question whether his 
second advent is to precede or follow the millennium, and 
whether his reign is to be on earth or in heaven, is to be 
determined by what is directly revealed in regard to them, 
not by Dr. S.’s ideas of the nature of a spiritual kingdom. 
What the Scriptures teach on the subject, is the point to 
be decided ; not how or where, according to Dr. Spring’s pre- 
conceived opinions, Christ must reign. It does not follow 
that he is not to reign on earth, from the fact that Dr. S. 
deems it inconsistent with the spirituality of his kingdom. 

Next: But his idea of the spirituality of that kingdom is 
as mistaken and preposterous as the principle is of his accusa- 
tion. He proceeds on the assumption that it depends on 
Christ’s absence or invisibility ; that if he is present in it, and 
reigns visibly, it must render it impossible to his subjects to 
render him a spiritual worship. For if Christ’s visible pre- 
sence and reign are not incompatible with the spirituality of 
his kingdom, how does that spirituality show that he is not 
to reign in that manner in his kingdom on earth? But what 
notion was ever advanced more utterly unscriptural and 
derogatory to Christ? It is a direct detraction of his per- 
fections. “Light and love” are “the distinctive features,” 
Dr. S. represents, of “the spirituality” of his kingdom. If 
his visible presence then and reign are incompatible with 
light and love, it must be because the manifestation of him- . 
self reveals imperfections that render it impossible to his 
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subjects to love and adore him. If he appears in his glory 
as the God-man ; if he displays his infinite rights and attri- 
butes on a vaster scale and in more dazzling forms than he 
now does, why should there not be a proportional measure 
of light, or in other words, a corresponding knowledge of 
him? Why should there not be as pure and fervent love, as 
sincere and lofty adoration of him? Can Dr. S. give a 
satisfactory reason? His objection thus implies that there is 
something in Christ’s presence or character that, if he reveals 
himself to those whom he redeems, must prove a natural 
obstacle to their love and adoration of him as divine and 
holy, and sink their homage into a mere sensual or social 
affection ; and this degrading conception of that great Being 
is one of what he calls the “ acknowledged principles and 
truths of the gospel” by which he proposes to illustrate his 
character, history, and glory! There are no means by which 
he can escape from this dilemma; for if he admits that the 
personal presence and reign of Christ with his redeemed in 
heaven can be no obstruction to a perfect knowledge and 
pure love and adoration of him, but must naturally aid and 
exalt them in proportion to the majesty with which he 
manifests his perfections to them; then he must grant that 
his personal presence and reign on earth cannot obscure the 
spirituality of his kingdom. Was there ever a more unfor- 
tunate position for a controversialist, who is endeavoring 
to convict those whom he assails of detracting from the 
spirituality of Christ’s kingdom? Could he give more deci- 
sive evidence that he has undertaken to discuss a subject of 
which he has neglected to gain a proper knowledge—of 
which he ‘has only the most mistaken and preposterous 
notions ? 

But this dogma that Christ’s personal presence is incom- 
patible with his exercising a spiritual rule, or receiving a 
spiritual homage, is as inconsistent with the representations 
of the sacred word as it is with Christ’s perfections. Do the 
Scriptures anywhere intimate that the visible manifestations 
of himself, which God vouchsafed to the ancient patriarchs, 
prophets, and people of Israel, had the effect to divest their 
awe, love, trust, and homage of spirituality, and convert 
them into mere external acts, or reduce them within the 
sphere of the senses? Was that the result of his revelation 
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of himself to Abraham, Jacob, and Moses? Was that the 
impression produced by his descent in glory on Mount Sinai 
in the presence of the Israelites, and institution of the 
law? Was such the effect of the visions of him 
beheld by David, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and the other 
prophets? Was that the effect of his transfiguration 
witnessed by Peter, James, and John? Was it of his 
appearance to the disciples and believers after his resur- 
rection? Was it of his revelation of himself to Paul on 
his way to Damascus, and when caught up to the third hea- 
vens? Was such an influence exerted by his manifestation 
of himself to John in the visions of Patmos? These ques- 
tions do not need an answer. It is surprising that Dr. S. 
should not have extended his thoughts far enough to per- 
ceive the confutation of his objection, which is presented by 
the impressions which the Scriptures everywhere represent 
the visible manifestation of Jehovah as having produced on 
those to whom he revealed himself. 

But his objection is as applicable to the visible reign of 
God and Christ in heaven, in the presence of angels and the 
spirits of just men made perfect, as it is to his personal pre- 
sence and reign on earth. Thousands of thousands minister 
to him there, we are told, and ten times ten thousand stand 
before him. In the visions of the Apocalypse, the living 
creatures and elders are exhibited as ceaselessly celebrating 
his infinite sanctitude and glory ; and the angelic hosts as 
hymning the rights, and majesty, and honor of the Lamb ; 
and Dr. Spring himself holds that all the redeemed are for 
ever to live and reign with him where he personally and 
visibly manifests himself. If, then, his personal presence 
and visible reign on earth must obscure the spirituality of 
his kingdom, why must they not equally in heaven? If his 
reigning visibly in his glorified humanity in heaven is not 
incompatible with the perfect homage of his creatures, but 
aids and exalts it, why should it not equally subserve that 
end on earth? It is a pitiable condition truly, when a con- 
troversialist has no other means of fastening an injurious 
charge on those whom he attacks, and rendering them ob- 
jects of prejudice, than to detract from the grandeur of the 
Redeemer, defame the spirituality of his kingdom, and 
degrade his adorers on earth and in heaven, to the rank of 
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mere sensuous worshippers! It is a distressing task to be 
called to repel an assailant, who exhibits at every step the 
most resistless indications that he has no clear comprehension 
either of the Scriptures, or of himself,—who advances ob- 
jections that are as applicable to the Bible and to his own 
scheme as they are to their views whom he expects to con- 
found by them. 

But he proceeds in this, as in his former objection, on a 
total misconception and misrepresentation of the views mil- 
lenarians entertain of the import of the prophecies of the 
millennium ; for he intimates that they regard the symbols 
of the Apocalypse as foreshowing the rise and occurrence of 
precisely such agents and events as they are themselves. 
Thus he says: 


“The glory of this Spiritual reign is expressed to us not unfre- 
quently by figures, and emblems, and symbols, addressed to our 
senses, because we are creatures of sense. They are instructive and 
affecting representations, if we carry this great truth along with us 
in order to interpret them; but without this we make havoc of the 
word of God. This great truth is worth all the literalism and all 
the algebraic laws of symbolization in the world. No man sup- 
poses that the sea of glass—the streets of the new Jerusalem—the 
river of life—the trees on its banks—the terraces of the city [not 
mentioned by John] sparkling with precious stones—the gates of 
pearl—the harps of gold and the white linen of the saints, are 
anything more than emblems of the beauty, purity, and bliss of this 
heavenly and spiritual kingdom, Nor does any man suppose that 
when the same writer, in the same metaphorical language, speaks of 
an ‘angel coming down from heaven having the key of the bottom- 
less pit and a great chain in his hand,’ and of his ‘laying hold on 
the dragon, that old serpent, and binding him a thousand years, and 
casting him into the bottomless pit, and setting a seal upon him,’ that 
there was literally any such angel, or key, or chain, or dragon, or 
seal, The meaning is, that the time is coming when Satan’s power 
on the earth shall be divinely and effectively restrained. And when 
the same writer proceeds in the next sentence to say that he ‘saw 
thrones, and they sat upon them; and the souls of them that were 
beheaded for the witness of Jesus and for the word of God, and 
which had not worshipped the beast, neither his image, neither had 
received his mark upon their foreheads, nor in their hands, and they 
lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years ;’ no one supposes 
that these were literal thrones, nor any person that sat upon them, 
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nor any beast, nor image, nor any mark upon the forehead or hands. 
It was all a viston ; and was designed to teach such truths as en- 
lightened and devout minds would receive. The writer is speaking 
of the thousand years when the power of Satan should not only be 
restricted, but the power of piety revived, and the kingdom of Christ 
greatly advanced. The whole passage cannot be understood literally 
without the most preposterous conclusions.” —Pp. 122, 123. 


This is a specimen of the vague and confused ideas, and 
blundering representations that reign in every part of his 
discussion. He here specifically denies that any such sym- 
bols as those which he enumerates, were even exhibited to 
the apostle; or which is the same thing, that the objects 
beheld by the apostle were really what he denominates them. 
But that is not only to contradict the prophet, but is to anni- 
hilate the prophecy. John says that he saw “an angel come 
down from heaven, having the key of the bottomless pit 
and a great chain in his hand, and he laid hold on the 
dragon that old serpent, which is the devil and Satan, and 
bound him a thousand years and shut him up, and set a seal 
upon him, that he should deceive the nations no more till 
the thousand years should be fulfilled.” As then he saw 
them, they were presented to his senses, and thence had a 
real existence exterior to and independent of him, and were 
therefore what he denominates them. That they were ex- 
hibited to him in vision is no proof that they were not real 
and apprehended by his senses, in contradistinction from 
being merely conceptional. And, moreover, if they were 
not both what the apostle denominates them, and actually 
present to him, then they can neither be the medium of such 
a revelation as purports to be made through them, nor of 
any revelation whetever. To deny that they were truly 
what he denominates them is to deny that they are the 
media of such:a revelation as the symbols he designates are 
suited to make. ‘T’o deny that they were present to him is 
to deny that any revelation whatever was made through 
them; for if there were no symbols to convey a revelation, 
then certainly no revelation can have been conveyed through 
symbols. 

But let us assume, that instead of this extraordinary mis- 
representation, what Dr. S. meant to state, was, that no one 
can rationally suppose that the things /oreshown in those 
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visions are identically those or of the same kinds as the 
symbols themselves that are used to foreshow them; and we 
ask who imagines that they are? Not millenarians. Dr.S. 
implies that that is their theory; as otherwise his argument 
has no relevancy. But no representation could be more 
groundless and unjust. They universally regard those sym- 
bols as representatives of agents and events of a different 
order from themselves. The new Jerusalem is expressly 
interpreted in the prophecy as symbolizing the same body, 
—the risen and glorified saints,;—as the Lamb’s wife. Rev. 
xxi. 9,10. The dragon is regarded by them as the symbol 
of Satan and his angels; and the key, the chain, the pit, and 
the seal, as representatives of analogous instruments; and 
the binding and imprisonment as symbolizing the fact of the 
removal of Satan and his hosts from the presence of the 
nations, and prevention by confinement from tempting them. 
That Satan himself alone is to be intercepted from exerting 
his deceptive influence, and that a chain is to be the instru- 
ment with which he is to be bound, and a pit shut with a key 
and seal, the place of his imprisonment, no millenarian, so 
far as we are aware, holds. So far from it, the theory which 
he here falsely ascribes to them is identically that on which 
his own party generally frame their constructions. The 
principle we have repeatedly had occasion to show, on which 
they usually proceed is, that the symbol and that which it 
foreshows, are precisely the same in kind. Thus, with scarce 
an exception, they maintain that the agents and events 
denoted by the symbols of the first four seals are warriors, 
wars, pestilence, famine, and death, because the symbols are 
horsemen who conquer, exact, and destroy with the sword 
famine, pestilence, and beasts. This notion, our readers need 
not be told, we have pointed out as a fatal error in their sys- 
tem, and have made it our chief aim to show, from the in- 
terpretations given in the prophecies themselves, that the 
great law of symbolization is directly the reverse; in all 
cases where the subject admits it, representatives being em- 
ployed of a different species or class from the things that 
are foreshown by them. Yet in the face of this fact, which 
distinguishes the views of symbolization we have advanced, 
more than any other from the theories generally entertained, 
Dr. Spring represents that premillennialists, and we among 
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the rest, regard the things foreshown as identically the same 
in kind as the symbols by which they are represented. What 
a thorough mastery of the subject! what a lofty impartiality 
he displays! To make an effective onset on those whom he 
attacks, he falsely ascribes to them a leading doctrine held by 
his own party which they reject, and falsely claims as his 
own a doctrine never advanced by a solitary individual of 
his party, but that is peculiar to those whom he accuses of 
rejecting it. What a splendid device for achieving a vic- 
tory ! 

He next attempts to confirm this charge of unspirituality 
by representing that the doctrine of Christ’s personal reign 
has its origin in the appetites and passions of its advocates, 
and implies that the millennium is to be a period of sensual- 
ism and corruption. 


“We may not utter all our objections in their full force to this sen- 
timental, tender, and pathetic theory. We are instructed by the 
great Teacher, that except a man be born again he cannot see 
the Kingdom of God! Some of the features of modern millenarians 
are not difficult to be seen, nor are they altogether revolting to the 
natural heart. We are told that ‘that which is born of the flesh is 
flesh ;’ nor may we forget the truth that in the resurrection, ‘ they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God.’ It is the anti-spiritual view of Christ’s kingdom which imparts 
attractiveness to it, which God himself has not given. We do not 
wonder that a theory which thus addresses itself to creatures of 
sense should produce excitement in the world. We do not won- 
der at the preposterous views concerning it in the first three 
centuries, nor that it sank in silence under the burden of its own 
unworthiness. We do not wonder at the wickedness of the Anabap- 
tists of Munster, nor at the legal enactments against them ; nor at 
the tragical issue of the ‘celestial republic’ of John of Leyden ; 
nor are we surprised at the extravagance of the men of the ‘ Fifth 
Monarchy’ during the time of Cromwell, establishing a heavenly 
kingdom on earth, which was the resort of deism, infidelity, and 
crime ; nor do later errors of the same general family in our land 
surprise us. We respectfully submit to good men who, though 
they disclaim all participation in principles thus ruinous, yet advocate 
this anti-spiritual and literal theory: whether the fundamental prin- 
ciple of their system does not lead to such results, and whether the 
system they now oppose and which the Bible advocates is not a 
safer system.”—Pp. 127-129. 
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He thus distinctly represents that the doctrine owes its 
“attractiveness ” to its adaptation to gratify the sensual tastes 
and passions of unsanctified men, and that it naturally gene- 
rates such revolting excesses as were perpetrated by the 
fanatics of Munster and Leyden; and calls upon good men 
to decide whether such are not its legitimate results, and 
whether therefore the system he advocates, is not a safer 
system. The part of the doctrine against which he alleges 
this charge, is the representation that the race are to con- 
tinue to live in the natural body, and multiply during the 
thousand years of Christ’s personal reign on the earth. 
It is a sufficient answer to it, therefore, in the first place, 
that if it have any just ground whatever, it is far more 
applicable to his own theory of the millennium than to that 
entertained by millenarians. For he holds in the most 
specific manner, that men are to continue to live on the earth 
in the natural body, and multiply during the thousand years ; 
and goes so far as to intimate that none then of either sex will 
remain single, but that all will assume the marriage relation 
and have families. Thus, he says, 


“ The social relations form no small part of that wise and benevo- 
lent arrangement of Divine Providence, by which the institutions of 
religion and true religion itself are perpetuated from parents to their 
children, and the honor of the Redeemer becomes refulgent in the 
earth. They are dishonored now; but they will not be dishonored 
in that coming day, when ‘a little one shall become a thousand, and 
asmall onea strong nation.’ Few, if any, will then be found, who from 
a dissocial spirit, from avarice or licentiousness, from the dread of 
toil or the fears of responsibility, from indifference to the wise 
arrangements of the Author of their living, or from any other selfish 
considerations, countervail that great law by which these relations 
are rendered perpetual and pure. The world will be exclusively a 
world of families ; or if here and there a solitary straggler is found 
beyond the bright zone that thus belts the earth, he will be pitied 
and wondered at as a wandering star.”—Vol. ii. pp. 158, 159. 


He thus maintains that marriage will then be universal, or 
nearly so; that if there are any exceptions they will spring 
from an extremely selfish or morose spirit, will be in pal- 
pable violation of the great and wise law of the Almighty, and 
will be regarded as indicating a hopeless reprobation. He 
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even asserts that the marriage relations are to be “ perpetual.” 
He holds accordingly that there will then be an immense 
multiplication of the race. 


“Could we stand in the midst of those coming days, and view 
the population of this globe, we should see what has never yet been 
seen. Not a continent nor island, not a mountain nor valley, not 
river’s bank nor iron-bound shore, not a sandy desert nor a bold 
promontory, but will teem with the habitations of men. Successive 
generations no longer traversing the earth in solitary streams or 
broad rivers, shall flow on in one vast swelling occan, everywhere multi- 
plied as the sands on the shore.”-—Vol. ii. p. 160. 


He asserts therefore in the fullest manner this great fea- 
ture of the millennial period, and holds that it is to subserve 
in an eminent degree the purity and blessedness of the race, 
and the glory of the Redeemer. The only point in which 
his view on the subject differs from that entertained by 
millenarians, respects the personal presence of Christ. They 
maintain that he is then to be present in person on the earth. 
Dr. S. denies it, and holds that he is to continue in heaven. 
His representation, therefore, that the pre-millennial doctrine 
indicates that the millennium is to be a period of unbounded 
lawlessness and sensuality, directly imports, that it will 
owe that character to the personal presence and visible reign 
of the Redeemer ; and implies accordingly that his presence 
will naturally release mankind from the restraints of law 
and decency, and prompt them to unbridled licentiousness ; 
for why else should such corruption prevail, any more than 
though he were not present? Why else should an admi- 
nistration that is in itself pure, wise, and benevolent to the 
race, and glorious to the Redeemer, be utterly divested by 
his personal presence of those characteristics, and be rendered 
immeasurably debasing to them, and dishonorable to him ? 

Such is the implication of his charge. We leave our 
readers to judge of his candor and consistency in endeavor- 
ing not merely to crush the doctrine, but to destroy the 
character of those whom he opposes, by bringing forward an 
objection with such solemn parade as fatal to them, that lies 
equally against his own system. We leave them to estimate 
his wisdom in persuading himself that he illustrates the 
character and glory of Christ, by indulging in such a revolt- 
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ing detraction of his person and perfections. If it is con- | 
sistent with the sanctitude and wisdom of the Most High to 
create beings of such an order, to make provision in their 
nature and in the laws under which he places them, for 
their multiplication ; if he not only permits, but absolutely 
approves, sanctions, and enjoins it; if it is a wise and bene- 
ficent constitution, favorable in the utmost degree to the 
purity, piety, and dignity of the race; and if it is compatible 
with his perfections to reign over a world of beings of such 
a nature and living under such alaw ;—then it is solecistical to 
suppose that it is not as compatible with their purity, wis- 
dom, and dignity, to live under his reign in person here, as 
under his reign in heaven: it is absurd to imagine that it is 
not as compatible with their spirituality and with his glory 
that he should reveal himself to them here, as though he 
concealed himself from their sight. 

To his intimation, in the next place, that the pre-millen- 
nial doctrine gave rise to the excesses of the Anabaptists of 
Germany, we reply, that those fanatics were not pre-millennial- 
ists; but instead, their views coincided in several important 
respects, with those entertained by anti-millenarians. They 
did not look for the advent of Christ in order to the institu- 
tion of the kingdom which they taught was soon to com- 
mence: but held that they were to establish it themselves, 
and were themselves to reign in it as kings and priests in 
the natural body, instead of Christ and the risen and glorified 
saints,—which are identically the views maintained by Dr. 
Spring and other anti-millenarians; and it was in connex- 
ion with that doctrine, not with the doctrine of Christ’s 
personal advent and reign, that they plunged into their 
shameful excesses, and perpetrated their atrocious crimes. 

Such is the character of his second objection ; false, absurd, 
and self-confuting in every particular; levelled as much 
against himself, as those whom he opposes; and involving 
an infinite detraction of Christ’s perfections, which it professes 
to glorify. 

His next allegation is of the same character. 


“A third objection to this theory is, that it gives undue and 
unwarranted influence to the mere personal presence of Christ in the 
conversion of the world. It does not assign its proper place to the 
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agencies in this work which already exist, and which God himself 
has appointed. When the Son of God ascended up on high, he 
bequeathed to his church all the agencies that are required for the 
extension and final triumph of his spiritual kingdom on earth. 
These are the truths of his gospel and the omnipotent power of the 
Holy Spirit. Just in the measure in which these are enjoyed will 
men turn from the error of their ways to the wisdom of the just. 
k * * % * * * 

“This ‘is one of the grounds on which we stand in our oppo- 
sition to the supposed premillennial advent. We might have said 
more than that this theory does not assign its proper place to the 
truth and the Spirit of God ; but we should do violence to our own 
feelings to say more of those whom we have long known as the 
advocates of evangelical truth. Yet, when a recent and able writer* 
made this objection to the views on which we were animadverting, 
the leading organ in the expression of those views in this countryt 
repelled the imputation with indignant sensitiveness. Let us see 
how this matter stands, and whether, according to their own show- 
ing, this indignant disclaimer will avail them. We affirm that they 
deny the sufficiency of God’s revealed truth in the conversion of 
men ; because they declare that at the period when the Jewish and 
Gentile nations are to be, as they suppose, assembled at Jerusalem, 
God ‘is to give them new revelations and institute new laws; that 
‘he is to make new communications of his will; and that ‘ these 
revelations of himself will be more efficient means than any others.’ 
Is not this a plain denial of the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures, 
and does it not unite all manner of pretensions to a new revelation ?” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 129-131. 


His allegation—which he repeats and endeavors through 
a series of pages to confirm—thus is, that millenarians, and 
we especially, specifically deny that the truths revealed in 
the word of God are adequate to enable the Holy Spirit to 
convert the world; and assert or imply that the great object 
of Christ’s personal coming or reign is to be to supply that 
inadequacy ; that his presence is to supersede, in a measure 
at least, the use of the truths of the gospel and the agency 
of the Spirit in the conversion of men ; or that their conver- 
sion is to be produced by his mere presence, irrespective of 





* “Princeton Repertory, for April, 1851.” 
+ “Theological and Literary Journal.” 
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the truths of the gospel which it may exemplify and display. 
The whole pertinence of his objection depends on this 
representation ;—for if we and other millenarians do not 
hold nor intimate that the word of God is not adequate as a 
means to the conversion of the nations, if the Almighty 
Spirit chooses to render it efficacious by his influences; if 
we do not hold nor imply that the object of Christ’s coming 
is, either to supersede the instrumentality of truth, or to 
remedy a defect of his word; if, on the contrary, we affirm 
in the most explicit terms that the Spirit is then, as now, to 
be the sole author, and the truths of the gospel the sole ° 
instrument of renovation; and if we hold and show that 
the very effect of Christ's presence is to be to bring home the 
great truths of his being, and government, and of their 
character and condition, which are taught in the gospel more 
vividly and resistlessly to the realizations of men; then Dr. 
S.’s imputations and objections fall to the ground; and such 
is the fact, too plainly to admit of question. 

In confutation, then, of his charge, we remark, in the 
first place, that it is not a favorable indication of the merits 
of his cause, that he refuses to enter directly into the inquiry 
whether the Scriptures teach that Christ is to come anterior 
to the millennium, and undertakes to prove that he cannot, 
on the ground that it would be to dishonor and supersede 
his word and the Spirit. What truth is safe if this rational- 
istic method is allowable? Are Dr. S., and others whom he 
follows in this part of his argument, more competent than 
God himself to decide what administration is required by his 
perfections? It is not a favorable mark of his cause that, in 
order to fasten a charge of error on those whom he assails, 
he finds it necessary—under the air of vindicating the ade- 
quacy of the word:and Spirit—to depreciate the influence of 
Christ’s personal presence, and represent that his advent and 
assumption of the sway of the world, manifestation of his 
infinite glory, exercise of his rights, display of his attributes, 
and verification of the great predictions of his word, must 
have the effect to eclipse the truths of his gospel, empty 
them of their significance, and consign them to dishonor 
and oblivion. It is a dark sign, indeed, when a cause can- 
not be sustained, except by detracting thus from the glory 

of the Redeemer, and implying that the great truths which 
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his personal presence and rule will reveal, must confute and 
confound the representations of his word! Yet Dr. 8.’s 
whole argument here rests on this awful implication; for if 
the great facts and truths which are to be set forth by 
Christ’s personal presence and reign, are tdentically those that 
are taught in his word, only manifested in a more dazzling 
effulgence, and impressed with a more resistless power, then 
plainly his presence is not to supersede them, divest them of 
their office, or rob them of their influence. 

Next: He proceeds in his objection, on the assumption 
that if any new revelations are made at the period of 
Christ’s coming, the reason must be that the truths already 
revealed are not sufficient to render it possible to the Holy 
Spirit to convert the world. “ We affirm,” he says, “ that 
they deny the sufficiency of God’s revealed truth in the con- 
version of men ; because they declare that at the period when 
the Jewish and Gentile nations are to be, as they suppose, 
assembled at Jerusalem, God ‘is to give them new revela- 
tions and institute new laws.’” But how does that follow ? 
Does the fact that the Apocalypse was revealed upwards of 
sixty years after Christ’s ascension, and thirty after the death 
of Paul, Peter, and most of the other apostles, imply that 
the truths that were previously made known, and embodied 
in the gospels, acts, and epistles of the New Testament, 
were insufficient “in the conversion of men?” Was not the 
Holy Spirit as perfectly able to convert the whole Hebrew 
nation by the truths that were proclaimed on the day of 
Pentecost, as he was to convince and renew the three thou- 
sand that were then turned to repentance and faith? Were 
not the truths which Paul communicated to the churches 
of Asia, as adequate to the conversion of men, as those 
which John made known to them? Dr. S. will not deny 
it. There are other ends for which revelations are made 
besides the mere conversion of the nations. Truth is the 
instrument of sanctification, as well as of conversion. It is 
the means of wisdom, as well as of a simple knowledge 
of the great facts of the work of redemption. It is 
essential to fit the redeemed for the high duties, and raise 
them to the high enjoyments to which they are to be 
called, as well as to be the means of their renovation. It is 
“profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
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struction in righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” What 
right has Dr. S. to assume that God must stop in the reve- 
lations he makes of himself and his will, at the point at 
which truth enough is communicated to make it barely pos- 
sible to the Holy Spirit to convert the nations? Can Dr. 
S. seriously persuade himself that he has actually paused at 
that point? That would imply that the Spirit actually em. 
ploys the whole sum of truth that is revealed in the sacred 
word, in every instance of conversion; and that would 
imply that a perfect comprehension of every truth that is 
embodied in the Scriptures is actually unveiled in the pro- 
cess of conversion to every individual who is renewed ; 
and thence that every renovated person has a perfect com- 
prehension of all that is taught in the sacred volume, pro- 
phetic, as well as didactic and historical! What a charming 
result of his assumption. If all the sanctified have been 
let into such a complete understanding of the word of God, 
how is it that they differ so sadly in respect to the things 
that are revealed? If all the truths made known in Isaiah, 
Daniel, and John, were actually unveiled to Dr. S.’s appre- 
hension, and used as instruments in his conversion, how 
happens it that he does not decide the question directly from 
those prophets whether Christ is to come or not before the 
thousand years? Why does he prefer to rely on precon- 
ceived opinions and @ priori reasoning? But no one will 
maintain that the Spirit of God employs all the truths that 
are embodied in the sacred word in the conversion of every 
or any individual. The presence, indeed, of such a sum of 
truth at the moment of regeneration, is impossible from the 
limited grasp of the mind. It would require a greater mira- 
cle than has ever been wrought in the conversion of men, to 
raise a finite intellect to’a comprehension at once of such a 
boundless number of propositions. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that God has not limited the revelations he has made to 
the truths that are essential to the renovation of the mind. 
He has imparted a vastly greater variety, and unveiled many 
of them in far higher degrees. He has communicated a 
multitude whose principal office is to influence the mind 
after its renovation is accomplished ;—truths that concern the 
pecular relations and duties that are consequent on conver- 
VOL. V.—NO. I. 9 
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sion, and respect the church and the everlasting kingdom, 
which is then made the object of faith and hope. The gift 
of new revelations then at Christ’s advent will not imply 
that those which are already enjoyed by the church, are not 
sufficient for the conversion of men, any more than the addi- 
tions that were made to these revelations by the inspiration 
of the apostles and the visions of the Apocalypse, imply 
that they were granted because the truths before revealed 
were not adequate to that office. They may be designed in 
a large degree for those who are already renewed, and be 
adapted to their new and peculiar condition, as many of 
those of which we now have a knowledge are designed 
chiefly for those who have already entered on the Christian 
life. 

As to the question whether new revelations are in fact to 
be made at the period of the millennium, it is decided by the 
passage to which Dr. S. refers: Isaiah ii. 2-4, “ And it shall 
come to pass in the last days’’—regarded by Dr. S. himself 
as denoting the millennial age—“ that the mountain of the 
Lord’s house”—that is the mount on which the temple stood 
—“ shall be established on the height of the mountains, and 
shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto 
it. And many people shall go and say, Come ye and let us 
go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God 
of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths; for out of Zion shall go forth the law, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall 
judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many people, 
and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” Here 
is thus a specific announcement, 1st, that in the millennial 
age, Jehovah is to have a temple on Mount Moriah; 2d, 
that all nations are then to repair to it; 3d, that one object 
of their resorting there is to be to learn his ways, and get 
instruction respecting his paths, or learn the great things that 
respect his kingdom and will; 4th, that the reason of their 
resorting there for that information is to be, that he is there 
to communicate his will and make known his law; 5th, and 
finally, that the effect of the communications he will there 
make will be to lead the nations—not to despise his word, or 
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slight his Spirit—but to lay aside their wars and contentions, 
convert their instruments of destruction into the implements 
of husbandry, and live together in righteousness and peace. 
Yet it is for receiving this and other similar passages in their 
plain grammatical sense, which is perfectly accordant with 
the great characters of God’s present government, and the 
purposes he has revealed in respect to the future, and cannot 
be set aside except by a violation of the laws of language 
so arbitrary and monstrous, that if applied to other parts of 
the sacred volume, it would strike from our hands every 
fact and truth they contain:—it is for receiving this great 
and precious announcement that millenarians and ourselves 
especially are charged by Dr. S. and others with depreciating 
the revelation we now enjoy, denying its adequacy to the 
conversion of men, even when enforced by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and implying that the office of renewing the 
mind is, at Christ’s coming, to be withdrawn from the Spirit, 
and assumed and exercised by himself, and independently 
of the instrumentality of truth !—and all this in the name 
of zeal for the prerogatives and honor of the word and 
Spirit!) Was there ever a more pitiable exhibition of mis- 
conception and self-contradiction? If these gentlemen are 
animated by such a desire to vindicate and honor the word 
of God, would it not be well for them to exemplify their 
reverence by receiving the announcements which it thus 
makes in the most plain and unequivocal manner, and 

allowing them their proper influence, in place of setting them 
aside under the pretence that they are allegorical, and signify 
something, no one can tell what, wholly different from their 
philological meaning? ‘To mask such a bold rejection of 

what God reveals, and substitution of a theory of their own 

in its place, under the plea of zeal for his word, is not what 

we should expect from sincere and conscientious men, who 

understand what they are about. Let Dr. S. direct his zeal 

to the interpretation of the prophetic Scriptures according 

to their proper laws, and he will have no further occasion or 

disposition, we apprehend, to accuse millenarians of deny- 

ing or dishonoring the sacred word. 

And finally, that Dr. S. has urged these objections without 

a proper consideration of their bearing, is seen from the fact, 
that he himself maintains as emphatically as those whom he 
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assails, that there is to be a manifestation of Christ’s perfec- 
tions during the millennium, that will be far more august 
and impressive than that which is now made. 


“Tt will be a day when the glory of Christ shall be wonderfully 
manifested to the children of men. Here lies the true glory of that 
coming day. God himself is the true glory of all his works... . . 
He is known now by ‘the judgments which he executeth.’ .. There 
are other glories of his Nature to be unfolded ; other impressions of 
his excellence to be produced on the minds of men ; other honors 
which he is to receive ere the last ingathering of men. Some of 
these manifestations have already been made, and if it is a view un- 
utterably grand and beautiful thus to ‘ stand and see the salvation of 
God,’ what will it be when that salvation is consummated, and its 
splendid glories burst upon the earth, and the tongue of the dumb is 
unloosed, and millions in every land exclaim, Behold, what hath God 
wrought? They are these strong and vivid impressions of the 
Deity made upon the minds of men which is one great object he has 
in view in the arrangements of his providence and the dispensations 
of his grace.”—Vol. ii. pp. 171-172. 


If, then, such extraordinary manifestations are truly to be 
made at that epoch of Christ’s glory, and impressions pro- 
duced so much more vivid and powerful on the minds of 
men of the Deity, why are they not as open to objection on 
Dr. S.’s principles as they would be if they were made 
through the personal presence and reign of Christ? And if 
new measures of knowledge are to be communicated by 
them, why does it not imply an inadequacy of that which is 
now enjoyed in the written word, as much as though it were 
imparted by a new revelation? He thus, in the description 
he gives of the millennium, completely deserts the ground 
on which he argues against millenarians and advances 
views that are as obnoxious as theirs are, to the objections 
he alleges against them. How much to be regretted it is 
that he missed the perception of this fact, which is as conspi- 
cuous as noonday to all other eyes. 

He alleges as a fourth objection to the theory, “ that it 
denies the general judgment and the final destruction of this 
material world.” By the denial of a general judgment, he 
admits he does not mean a denial that all mankind, living 
and dead, are to be judged, but only that they are all to be 
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judged at the same epoch. Yet he treats the doctrine held 
by millenarians that the judgment of the living nations and 
the holy dead, is to take place at the beginning of the mil- 
lennium, and of the unholy dead after the close of that 
period, as a fatal error involving the introduction of another 
gospel. 


“There are so many important ends in the divine government to 
be secured by this arrangement, that to deny it is a virtual attempt 
to disturb the pillars by which it is supported, mar its symmetry, and 
deface its beauty. No judgment of individual men as such, or indi- 
vidual nations, can answer the end of a general judgment. That 
man does not preach the same gospel which Christ and his apostles 
preached who denies or obscures this great truth.”—Vol. ii. p. 138. 


This is undoubtedly sufficiently dogmatical, and if Dr. S. 
is to decide the question by his mere voice, instead of the 
word of God, no room is left for debate. As we treated of 
this subject at some length in the review of Mr. Brown’s 
work, we shall now content ourselves with a very brief 
reply. 1. Dr. S. neither does nor can produce any passage 
from the Bible which expressly teaches or implies that all 
mankind, living and dead, are to be judged at the same 
epoch and after the millennium. 2. He admits that the 
judgment symbolized, Rev. xx. 11-15, when the sea, death, 
and the grave gave up the dead that were in them, denotes 
a judgment that is to take place after the thousand years 
have passed. But there is just as clear and specific a symbo- 
lization in the same chapter, v. 4-6, of a resurrection of the 
holy dead and their elevation to thrones, which implies their 
judgment and acceptance, at the commencement of the thou- 
sand years, and in order to their reigning with Christ during 
that period. Every consideration that shows that the other 
denotes a resurrection and judgment of the unholy dead 
after the millennium, shows with equal certainty and 
strength that this represents a resurrection and acceptance 
of the holy dead at the commencement of that period. 
There is no device that can set aside the one, or convert it 
into a representation of a mere moral change, that will not, 
with equal truth and propriety, work a similar metamorpho- 
sis of the other. 3. There is, besides, as formal and specific 
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a symbolization of a judgment of the living persons denoted 
by the ten-horned wild beast, or the apostate and persecut- 
ing civil and ecclesiastical powers of the western Roman 
empire anterior to the commencement of the millennium, 
Daniel vii. 9-12, as there is, Rev. xx. 11-15, of a judgment 
and destruction of the unholy dead after that period. It is 
as bold a contravention of the word of God to deny the one 
as it were to deny the other. Let the reader compare the 
two passages, and he will see that there are no others in the 
whole sacred volume, relating to different epochs, that pre- 
sent so exact a parallel to each other. 4. There is an 
equally specific revelation, Matt. xxv., that a judgment of 
all the living nations is to take place at the coming of Christ. 
Dr. S. indeed sneers at the statement made by us that the 
terms wavre ¢évx, all nations, denote the living population of 
the globe at the period to which the passages in which they 
are used refer. Nothing but a total inacquaintance with the 
usage of the terms could excuse such a blunder. Let him 
look into any respectable lexicographer—W ahl, Bretschnei- 
der, Robinson—and see if that is not the sense they ascribe 
to séves. Let him point out, if he can, a passage in the New 
Testament, in which it is not employed with that significa- 
tion. ‘This, however, is only one of the instances in which 
he substitutes the vague and mistaken notions he has had 
the misfortune to adopt, in place of the clear testimony of 
the word of God. And there is in Daniel vii. 13-28, Rev. 
xix. 11-21, Matt. xxiv., and Luke xxi., a clear and specific 
revelation that Christ is to come in person in the clouds, and 
commence his reign on earth at the time of the destruction of 
the antichristian powers, which is to precede the commence- 
ment of the millennium ; so that the judgment of the living 
nations predicted Matt. xxv., which is to take place at his 
coming, is also to precede, instead of following the millen- 
nium. And with these, many other predictions coincide. 
The position of the two parties, then, is precisely this: —The 
millenarians have a large number of passages that expressly 
show that the judgment of the three great divisions of man- 
kind, the holy dead, the living, and the unholy dead, is to 
take place at different epochs. Dr. S. rejects these specific 
teachings of the Scriptures, and maintains, without a pas- 
sage that directly supports it, that the judgment of the 
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whole race is to take place at the same time, and after the 
end of the millennial period; and on this extraordinary 
ground he charges them with subverting “the divine 
government,” and introducing a different “ gospel” from 
that which “ Christ and the apostles preached.” 

As it regards “the astonishing coolness with which they 
confront the Bible and endeavor to show that this world will 
not at last be burned up and destroyed,” it is sufficient to 
reply, first, that the anti-millenarians themselves do not uni- 
versally hold that the earth is to be annihilated; not a few 
of them reject the notion, as wholly without authority, and 
justly; as there is nothing in the passage, 2 Pet. iii. 10, 
which requires or justifies such a construction. It teaches 
that the heavens, by which is meant the atmosphere, is to 
rush or pass away, the elements melt with heat, and the 
earth and its works be burned—not burned up—that is, 
reduced to the simplest forms its matter is capable of assum- 
ing, and annihilated. That that is not the meaning, is 
shown by the assurance that immediately follows, that the 
apostle “‘ nevertheless looked for a new heaven and new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ;” which denotes not 
another earth newly created, but the same identical earth 
renovated and freed from the curse brought on it by the fall ; 
just as a new heart, a new creation, and a new life denote a 
renewed heart and life merely of the same identical indivi- 
dual, not the heart and life of a wholly different person. 

His “fifth objection to this theory is, that it is inconsistent 
with the scriptural narrative of those events which are to 
take place between the millennium and the end of the 
world.” But this, like all the others, is founded on his 
mere opinion, and is in the most palpable contradiction to 
fact. Thus his first specification in support of it is, that 
millenarians deny that the thousand years of Christ’s reign 
on the earth are to haveanend. Quoting Rev. xx. 7-11, he 
says :— 


“There are several things in this narrative that are absolutely 
fatal to the hypothesis of the premillennial advent. In the first 
place, it speaks of events that are to take place on this earth, and 
affirms the thousand years of the Saviour’s reign upon it are to have 
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anend. . . . . This the millenarians deny, as we have before 
seen.”—Pp, 143, 144. 


But millenarians utter no such denial. They have no 
inducement to utter it. They hold as distinctly and 
undoubtingly as any others that the thousand years’ reign 
is to end. What they maintain is, that notwithstanding 
that period and the peculiar administration that is to distin- 
guish it are to end, Christ is still to continue to reign on the 
earth, and his saints are still to reign with him; and they 
found that belief on the express announcement, Daniel vii. 
18, 14, that the dominion that is to be given to him over 
‘tall people, nations, and languages” when he comes “ with 
the clouds of heaven,” is to be “an everlasting dominion 
which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed ;” that the kingdom which “ the saints 
of the Most High” are then to take, they are to “ possess for 
ever, even for ever and ever,” v. 18; and that that kingdom 
is to be “under the whole heaven,” or, in other words, on 
this earth, and is to contain “all the dominions ” that exist 
on the globe, v. 27. They found it also on the assurance 
addressed to Mary at the annunciation of the birth of Jesus, 
that “ the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father 
David, and he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever ; and of 
his kingdom there shall be no end.”—Luke i. 31-33. And 
finally they found it on the announcement, Rev. xxi., xxii. 
1-5, that the servants of God who are to eat of the tree of 
life in the New Jerusalem, which is to come. down from 
heaven to earth, are to see his face there, live in his light, 
and reign for ever and ever. And such is the uniform 
representation of the Scriptures on the subject. Can more 
ample authority be required for the doctrine held by mille- 
narians? Yet in the face of this array of testimonies, Dr. 
Spring has “ the astonishing coolness to confront” them, and 
allege the fact that the thousand years’ reign is to end, as 
“absolutely fatal’ to the doctrine of the perpetuity of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth. He is not able to discern the con- 
sistency, it seems, of the expiration of a specific period of a 
reign, marked by a peculiar condition of his empire, and the 
perpetuity of his reign itself over that empire in a different 
condition. And yet he maintains that Christ’s reign is to 
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continue for ever, though not in this world. But why is 
not the termination of the peculiar administration of the 
thousand years, as compatible with the continuance of his 
reign on earth in a different form, as it is with its continu- 
ance in another world? What a singular fatality marks 
Dr. S.’s objections! They are, first, wholly false ; and next, 
were they true, they are as fatal to his system as to theirs 
against whom he alleges them. 

He proceeds :—“ In the next place, it”’—Rev. xx. 7-11— 
“affirms that the judgment will not take place till the close 
of the thousand years; it was not until the thousand years 
had expired that the books were opened, and every man 
judged according to his works. This also millenarians 
deny.” This is equally at variance with fact. Millena- 
rians do not deny that the judgment which is symbolized, 
Rev. xx. 11-15, is to take place after the close of the thou- 
sand years. They maintain it in the most explicit manner. 
That which they hold in opposition to the doctrine taught 
by their opponents is, first, that besides that judgment of 
the unholy dead, there is to be at the commencement of the 
thousand years a resurrection and judgment of the holy 
dead—a resurrection as clearly revealed and a judgment as 
clearly implied as that is which is to follow the thousand 
years: and next, that a judgment of the living, also fore- 
shown, Matt. xxv., is to take place at the advent of Christ, 
at the same epoch. These judgments Dr. §. and his party 
deny. It is he, therefore, and those who agree with him, 
who deny that the judgments God has revealed are to take 
place, not millenarians, whom he accuses of that error. He 
adds :— 


“And in the third place, it speaks of a great and final conflict 
between the powers of light and the powers of darkness, which is to 
take place between the close of the millennial reign and the subsequent 
and second coming of the Son of Man. This the millenarians also 
deny, and affirm that the final battle is to take place long before, and 
when Christ comes in person to introduce the millennial reign, and 
to establish his kingdom. Will they explain these incoherences in 
their theory ?”—P. 144. 


We will endeavor to give him the information he needs, 
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and it lies in the fact that there is not a particle of truth in 
his accusation. It is a sheer fabrication, on which we should 
not suppose a writer, able to comprehend the simplest sub- 
ject, could possibly venture. Millenarians do not deny that 
there is to be a deception and revolt of the nations, symbo- 
lized by Gog and Magog, on the unbinding of Satan after 
the close of the thousand years. They universally, so far as 
we are aware, recognise it. Let any one who wishes to 
assure himself of the fact consult their works. They may see 
what views we entertain of it in the Exposition of the Apo- 
calypse, p. 523, and in the Journal, vol. iv. pp. 163-167. 
But what makes this accusation the more extraordinary is 
that if it have any validity, he is himself as obnoxious to it 
as those whom he accuses. He goes on to ask, 


“ Will they”—millenarians—“ explain these incoherences in their 
theory? Will they inform us how it is upon their hypothesis that the 
spirit of antichrist is to rise again in the earth after the thousand 
years are expired? Will they inform us how it is that the great 
and final conflict which they assign to a period previous to the mil- 
lennium, John speaks of as after the millennium ?”—P. 144. 


Now, as he himself, as well as millenarians, holds that 
this final apostasy is to take place after the termination of 
the thousand years, how is it that they are any more bound 
to explain the manner in which it is to arise than he is? 
And how is it, if no satisfactory explanation of it can be 
given, that it is not as fatal to his hypothesis as it can be to 
theirs? What exquisite proofs he exhibits of his compre- 
hension of the subject! What admirable judgment he dis- 
plays in selecting his points of attack, and indicating to his 
readers his consciousness of the hopeless overthrow of those 
whom he assails!_ But what difficulty is there in explaining 
the revolt of the nations at that period on their views any 
more than on his? They hold, as well as he, that men are 
to continue in the natural body, and multiply during the 
millennium; and he makes that branch of their doctrine a 
ground of some of his unjust and malignant imputations on 
them. Why, then, may not the generation that comes into 
life after the close of the thousand years, when Satan and 
his angels are again to be unloosed, be as readily seduced to 
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revolt as the nations of the present day are? What other 
solution can be required than that, on the one hand, they 
are to be tempted by Satan and his hosts; and on the other, 
are not to be restrained and renewed by the Spirit of God? 

He is equally unfortunate in the statement, “that the great 
and final conflict which they assign to a period previous to 
the millennium, John speaks of as after the millennium.” 
The great battle of God Almighty, which they hold is to 
precede the thousand yeurs, is expressly exhibited by John 
and Daniel as to take place prior to Christ’s millennial 
reign. Daniel, chap. vii. 9-12, in the most specific manner 
represents the judgment and destruction of the powers 
denoted by the ten-horned beast, as to precede the investi- 
ture of the Son of Man with the dominion of the earth, and 
institution of the kingdom of the saints; and John also 
exhibits the gathering together of the kings of the whole 
habitable world to that battle as to take place during the 
effusion of the sixth vial, which Dr. Spring indicates is now 
pouring, and assigns the destruction of the persecuting 
powers to the period of the seventh vial and seventh trum- 
pet, chap. xi. 14-19, xvi. 14-21, xvii., xviii, xix. And 
finally, to complete the confutation of this charge, Dr. S. 
himself holds that that great battle, in which the persecut- 
ing powers, symbolized by the beast and false prophet, are 
to be destroyed, is to precede, not to follow the millennium. 
He says :— 


“Without attempting to specify the events in the past or the 
future history of the world, which correspond with the pouring out 
of the seven vials containing the seven last plagues, it is enough for 
us here to say, that they are all emblematical of the judgments that 
are to descend upon the earth in order to prepare the way for the reign 
of Jesus Christ among men. And they are to be continued down to 
the period when John ‘ saw an angel come down from heaven having 
the key of the bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand’ to bind 
‘ that old serpent which is the devil. and Satan’ a thousand years. 
The evidence preponderates in favor of the conclusion that the sixth 
vial is now being poured upon the earth, and has been descending for 
many years that are past, and will yet descend for years to come. 
The ‘ Holy City,’ the true church of God, is still ‘ trodden under foot 
of the Gentiles,’ infested by enemies and false friends, and in the old 
world especially, the witnesses for the truth are prophesying in sack- 
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cloth. ‘For a series of years events have been taking place, which 
indicate the overthrow both of THE IMPERIAL AND THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
BEAST, or in other words, the beast and the false prophet, and by 
which the sources of all antichristian powers have been seen gradually 
drying up like the drying up of a mighty river, which, for many 
ages, has been overflowing all its banks. How long before the 
seventh and last vial will begin to be poured out, we are not war- 
ranted in determining, any farther than to say that this last series of 
judgments is yet to visit the earth. There is little doubt that the 
spirit of wickedness is yet to become rampant in all its forms of arbi- 
trary power, vile hypocrisy, giddy worldliness, bold infidelity, and 
filthy crimes; nor is there any doubt that they will combine their 
counsels and their power against the Son of God and his struggling 
church, and that in this last battle which is to precede the nares 
the kingdom of darkness will be made to tremble. 

. Throughout all this period, God’s designs are sepresunted as 
rapidly coming to maturity for the introduction of this predicted day 
of his great power and glory. The assembly of the first born, we 
are told, will give glory to God both for these judgments and for the 
dawning of millennial glory as simultaneous events. Immediately as 
this ascription of glory to God is being given, the angel who inter- 
preted the vision is heard saying, ‘ Write blessed are they who are 
called to the marriage supper of the Lamb.’ Then it was that the 
song of triumph began, ‘ and I heard the voice of a great multitude 
—saying Alleluia; for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. Let us 
be glad and rejoice, and give honor to him; for the marriage of the 
Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself ready.’ Then the 
devil will be chained and the millennium will advance by progressive 
and rapid steps.”—Pp. 152-156. 


By his own showing, then, millenarians give a just con- 
struetion of the predictions of Daniel and John respecting 
the great battle of God Almighty, in exhibiting it as to 
take place at the commencement of the millennium, and Dr. 
Spring contradicts both the Apocalypse and himself in assert- 
ing that John speaks of it as after that period. Was there 
ever before such an exhibition made of. “incoherence” and 
confusion of mind? Was ever such a fatal facility betrayed 
of at once, confronting the Bible, misrepresenting those 
whom he assails, and contradicting himself? 

He next refers to the description of the new heaven and 
new earth, and of the new Jerusalem, which the prophet saw 
descending out of heaven from God, and avers: 
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“This whole narrative is equally fatal to the premillennial theory. 
It affirms that the first heaven and first earth are passed away ; 
which this theory denies. It affirms that the great and glorious 
scenes and events which it speaks of are realized, not till after the 
judgment. This also millenarians deny, and declare that they are 
realized during the thousand years of Christ’s personal reign on the 
earth. Will they explain these inconsistencies between the inspired 
writer, and their own hypothesis ?”—Pp. 144-145. 


We reply, then, in the first place, that millenarians do 
not deny that the first heaven and first earth are to pass 
away at the period to which the prophecy refers,—the com- 
mencement of the millennium. They generally regard the 
first heaven and earth as that heaven and earth which had 
been used in the preceding part of the Apocalypse as sym- 
bols of the rulers and population of the globe; as under the 
sixth seal, the first four trumpets, and the first four vials; 
and the new heaven and new earth as the renovated heaven 
and earth which Isaiah beheld, and for which Peter looked : 
and regard these last as used as symbols of the rulers and 
population under the reign of Christ during the thousand 
years. See Exposition of the Apocalypse, p. 527 ; and The- 
ological and Lit. Journal, vol. iii. pp. 342-347. This con- 
struction, however, which Dr. S. himself puts on the earth, 
sea, rivers, sun, and the atmosphere, on which as the sym- 
bols of the nations and their civil and ecclesiastical rulers, 
the vials were poured out, that foreshow, he admits, the 
judgments that are to be inflicted on the powers denoted by 
the beast and false prophet and their subjects, he rejects here, 
and regards the first heaven and earth,—if we understand 
him,—as representing themselves, instead of men ; their pass- 
ing away, as denoting their annihilation; and the new 
heaven and earth accordingly as heaven itself, or a new and 
remote world, in which he supposes the Redeemer is to 
reign after the annihilation of this. Such a passing away 
of the literal heavens and earth, millenarians do indeed 
deny, and on the best possible ground; as the new Jerusa- 
lem came down from God out of heaven to the earth, not to 
a different orb, situated no one knows where. This is seen 
from the fact that it came where men reside; for it is God’s 
tabernacle with men, in which he is to dwell with them, and 
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be their God, and they are to be his people. It is seen 
from the fact that John was taken to a high mountain—a 
station on the earth—to behold it, not to a distant world ; and 
finally, it is seen from the fact that the nations of the earth 
are to walk in the light of it, and be healed by the tree of 
life that is to grow on the banks of its river; and that “ the 
kings of the earth” are to “ bring their glory and honor into 
it.” It is seen also from Isaiah, in which the creation of 
new heavens and a new earth is shown to involve the crea- 
tion of ‘‘ Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy,” and 
that there are then to be infants and old men, and that they 
are to build houses and inhabit them, and plant vineyards and 
eat the fruit of them,” chap. lxv. 17-25. The earth, then, 
which is to be the scene of these great events, is indisputably 
to be the same earth as the present, except that it is to be 
freed from the curse brought on it by sin, and restored to 
fruitfulness and beauty. Instead of this construction, which 
is corroborated by a great number of passages, Dr. 8. falls 
into the extraordinary error of regarding the new heaven 
and new earth, which John saw, as the heavenly world 
where Christ now reigns,—an interpretation wholly irrecon- 
cilable with the context, and at war with the usage of the 
sacred volume. It is he accordingly, not millenarians, who 
needs to “ explain these inconsistencies between the inspired 
writer and his own hypothesis.” 

He is, of course, at equal fault in representing the narrative, 
Rev. xxi., as affirming “that the great and glorious scenes 
and events which it speaks of are realized not till after the 
judgment” of the dead symbolized chap. xx. 11-15. It 
utters no such affirmation. Instead, that judgment is ex- 
pressly represented as taking place after the close of the 
thousand years; while the advent of Christ, the resurrection 
of the saints, the conversion of the kingdoms of the earth 
into Christ’s kingdom, and the reign of the saints with 
him, are exhibited as taking place at the commencement of 
the millennium. Rev. xix. 11-16., xx. 4-6., xi. 15. And 
this Dr. Spring himself, with his usual self-contradiction, in 
effect, admits in the passage quoted from his 156th page; 
for he expressly exhibits “the marriage of the Lamb,” of 
whose wife the new Jerusalem, as interpreted by the angel, 
is the symbol, chap. xxi. 9, 10, as to take place at the com- 
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mencement of the thousand years. That marriage is to be 
consequent on her judgment and acceptance, manifestly 
from the consideration that she is in preparation for it, to be 
arrayed in fine linen, clean and white, which is interpreted 
as the symbol of the righteousness of saints. But the gift of 
a white robe is the symbol of the gift of justification. She 
is then to be justified. There is therefore,—contrary to Dr. 
S.’s theory,—to be a judgment of saints at the commence- 
ment of the millenniun, and they who are thus to be justified 
are the risen and glorified saints. This is shown by the fact 
that the saints who have died are to be judged and rewarded 
under the seventh trumpet, chap. xi. 15-18; that their resur- 
rection is to be the epoch of their adoption, which must 
include their justification, Rom. viii. 23; that they are to be 
raised, invested with judicial authority, and seated on thrones 
to reign with Christ at the commencement of the thousand 
years, Rev. xx. 4-6; and that they are then to come with 
him from heaven; 1. Thess. iv. 15, Rev. xxi. 9,10; not to 
consist of those who reside on the earth at his coming. 
Millenarians are amply justified, therefore, by the word of 
God, in maintaining that “ the great and glorious scenes and 
events,” foreshown by the new heaven, new earth, and new 
Jerusalem, Rev. xxi., are to be realized during the period 
denoted by the thousand years; not subsequently, as Dr. S. 
avers, to the judgment of the dead, which is to take place 
after the termination of that period. The inconsistencies, 
therefore, that need to be explained, subsist between his own 
hypothesis,—not theirs,—and the inspired writer. 

He finally concludes his long array of accusations by a 
“sixth objection to the theory, that it is fitted to produce 
mischievous and fanatical impressions upon the minds of 
men, in relation to the period of Christ’s second coming,” 
p. 145. And this it should be recollected is one of what he 
denominates “ those acknowledged principles and truths of 
the gospel” which he employs as the criteria by which the 
doctrine is to be judged. Putting his criteria and his objec- 
tion together, therefore, they form the rare proposition— 
worthy of the genius of its author—that it is one of the 
acknowledged principles and truths of the gospel, that the 
doctrine maintained by millenarians, that Christ’s second 
coming is to precede the millennium, is fitted to produce mis- 
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chievous and fanatical impressions upon the’minds of men !” 
What a splendid method of winding up the controversy! 
What a flood of self-evidence suffuses his position! How 
just and candid, thus first to take the point at issue for 
granted, and then make the doctrine responsible for the 
evil effects that result from the misconception or perversion 
of it! Is there any fact or truth of the sacred Scriptures 
that may not be set aside by such a process? Christ him- 
self says, “Think not that I am come to send peace 
on earth; I came not to send peace but a sword; for I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law, and a man’s foes shall be they of his 
own household.” Do these evil results of his interposition 
show that the narratives of his life and his doctrines, which 
were to excite them, were false? We are told also by one of 
his apostles that the predictions themselves of his second 
advent are in the last days to excite the sneers of scoffers 
walking after their own lusts and saying where is the pro- 
mise of his coming? Does this prove that that promise is 
‘false, and that those who receive it are fanatics and subvert- 
ers of “the divine government?” If not, why does the fact 
that men sometimes misconceive and pervert the great doc- 
trine of his coming anterior to the millennium, any more 
prove or imply that that doctrine is false, and justify the 
charge that it is fitted to produce mischievous and fanatical 
impressions on the minds of men? But Dr. S.’s objection is, 
in fact, levelled against the Son of God himself; for he ex- 
pressly announces that immediately before they shall see 
him coming in a cloud with power and great glory, there is 
to be upon the earth distress of nations with perplexity, 
men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those 
things which are coming on the earth; for the powers of 
heaven shall be shaken. Very much such effects as Dr. 
Spring presumptuously alleges as proofs of the falsehood of 
the doctrine, the Saviour thus foreshows are actually to 
result from it on a great scale. The blow, accordingly, with 
which he expected to dispatch millenarians is, in fact, aimed 
at him. It indicates a sad dearth of means to accomplish 
his object, when thus reduced to the necessity of seeking 
objections to a doctrine in the evils that spring from the mis- 
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conception or perversion of it. The mischievous and fana- 
tical impressions to which he refers, so far as those terms 
express their true character, are produced, he well knows, 
by false views and misrepresentations, in some form, of the 
doctrine; and are no more chargeable on the doctrine itself 
than the alarm and trouble of the Thessalonians were, which 
were occasioned by the report spread by false or mistaken 
teachers, with a pretence of authority for it from Paul—that 
Christ had already come; or than the jeers and mockeries 
are of the scoffers, who are hereafter to deny that he is to 
come at all; but.so morbid and splenetic are his feelings, 
and so great is his eagerness to fix the brand of fatal error 
and fanaticism on those whom he assails, that he seems will- 
ing to descend to any expedient by which he can accom- 
plish it, however unjust it may be to them, or derogatory to 
the Saviour, whose glory he represents it as his aim to illus- 
trate. 

Such are the six objections—founded on the grossest and 
most unpardonable misrepresentation, at war on many points 
with the plainest testimonies of the sacred word, and contra- 
dictory at every step to his own assertions and admissions— 
which Dr. S. has the “astonishing coolness” to denominate 
“acknowledged principles and truths of the gospel,” and 
allege as proofs that the doctrine of the premillennial advent 
is an error, and its advocates, introducers of another gospel, 
and subverters of the “divine government.” “Having con- 
futed these, we shall now turn and show that he himself is 
obnoxious to the charge he thus unjustly alleges against 
them, of misrepresenting and subverting the prophecies 
which he affects to vindicate from their misconstructions. 

And, in the first place, in denying, in the passage quoted 
from his 122d and 128d pages, that there are any symbols 
in the vision of the binding of Satan and the resurrection of 
the martyrs and other holy dead, Rev. xx. 1-6, he in effect 
denies that there is any prediction made in those or any of 
the other symbolic prophecies of the Seriptures. He can no 
more deny that the symbols, the apostle relates he beheld in 
those visions, were really presented to his sight and beheld 
by him, than he can that John saw those which he denomi- 
nates candlesticks, stars, living creatures, the sealed book, 
the horsemen, the souls of the martyrs at the altar, the sun, 
VOL, V.—NO. I. 10 
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moon, and stars of the sixth seal, the fiery tempest, the 
burning mountain, the wormwood imeteor, the locusts, the 
horsemen from the Euphrates, the dragon; or that Danie] 
saw those which he ealls wild beasts, the Ancient of days, the 
thousands that stood before him, and the Son of Man. But if 
no such symbols were presented to those prophets, then 
plainly no revelation can have been made through them ; and 
the representation that they are prophecies is groundless and 
deceptive. Such is the result to which the license he takes 
in order to overthrow millenarianism inevitably leads. Pro- 
fessor Stuart undertook to divest the symbols of the Apoca- 
lypse of their proper character and convert them into mere 
drapery, by representing them as fictions of the apostle ; Dr. 
Spring dispatches them with equal effect by denying their 
existence. 

In the next place, he cannot, on the principles on which 
he proceeds, verify any of the constructions he puts on the 
visions of the Apocalypse. Thus, as he maintains that the 
souls that were seen as symbols im the first resurrection, 
Rey. xx. 4-6, were disembodied souls (notwithstanding the 
apostle states that they ved in contradistinction from remain- 
ing corporeally dead as the rest of the dead continued dur- 
ing the thousand years), and holds also that they were repre- 
sentatives simply of souls; he must, to be consistent, regard 
the represented souls as disembodied also. They cannot, on 
his principle of interpretation, be the souls of persons living 
in the natural body. Instead, his explication implies that 
the souls that are to undergo the moral renovation he exhi- 
bits the vision as indicating, are the souls of persons who 
have died in impenitence; for what other class of disem- 
bodied minds can require sueh a renovation? 

Again, in denying that.a corporeal resurrection is symbol- 
ized in that vision, he in effect denies that in the correspond- 
ing vision of the resurrection of the unholy dead, Rev. xx. 
11-15, there is any symbolization of a corporeal resurrec- 
tion. The visions are parallel. The persons in each vision 
said to be raised are the dead. ..They are in each exhibited 
as raised to.a corporeal life. The living of those in the first 
vision is expressly declared by the revealing Spirit to be the 
first resurrection, and to be a change in whieh those who are 
already holy are to share; not by which the impenitent and 
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lost are to be made holy and blessed. If, therefore, notwith- 
standing these plain delineations of a corporeal resurrection, 
the first denotes nothing more than a moral change of 
those to whom the vision relates, then Dr. Spring can have 
no ground for the assumption that the resurrection indicated 
by the second is anything more than a moral change. 

In like manner, in denying that the vision, Rev. xix. 
11-21, indicates the personal and visible descent of Christ 
from heaven, at the great battle, when the beast and false 
prophet are to be taken, and the kings and their armies 
slain, he puts it out of -his power to prove that the vision of 
the last judgment, Rev. xx. 11-15, shows that he is to be 
personally and visibly present at that judgment. The one 
was no more beheld by the apostle than the other. Christ 
was no more personally and visibly present in the one than 
he was in the other.: The acts that are ascribed to him in 
the one are no more peculiar to his office: as judge and 
rewarder than are those of the other. If, therefore, the one 
indicates, as Dr. S, maintains, nothing but what he denomi- 
nates a spiritual presence, which would be no spiritual pre- 
sence at all, in that instance, as it would denote nothing 
more than his ordinary providence directing the agency of 
his creatures, then plainly the other can mean nothing more 
than such a providential direction of creatures ; and Dr. S.’s 
assumption that it indicates the second advent of the Re- 
deemer, falls to the ground. And so of the binding of Satan, 
the judgment of the nations, the destruction of the persecut- 
ing powers, and all his other constructions. There is not 
one that is not overturned by his own principles of interpre- 
tation. 

In the third place, in admitting that the civil and eccle- 
siastical powers represented by the beast and false- pro- 
phet are to be destroyed anterior to the millennium, he in 
effect admits that Christ’s second advent is to take place 
before that period ; for it is expressly foretold that the man 
of sin, who denotes the same ecclesiastical power as the false 
prophet, is to be destroyed by his coming, 2 Thess. ii. 8. 
It is foreshown also that it is to be accomplished at his iper- 
sonal coming as the sovereign of the world, the King of 
kings, and the Lord of lords, Dan. vii. 9-12, and Rev. xix. 
11-21. And such is the representation also in many. other 
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passages. Dr. S. therefore cannot deny that Christ’s personal 
presence and agency in the vision, Rev. xix. 11-21, symbolize 
his real coming and agency in the destruction of the beast and 
false prophet, without denying that his presence and agency 
in the vision of the last resurrection and judgment, Rev. xx. 
11-15, are any proofs that he is to be really present and act 
as the judge of the dead at the epoch to which that vision 
refers. 

In like manner, in admitting that the millennium and 
reign of the saints is near, he virtually admits that the per- 
sonal advent of the Redeemer is at hand; for it is expressly 
announced that it is at the period of the third woe, or last 
vial, which Dr. 8. regards as near, that the kingdom of the 
world is to become our Lord’s and his Messiah’s, Rev. xi. 
14, 15; and it is shown, Daniel vii. 18-18, that the coming of 
the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven and his investiture 
with the dominion of all people, nations, and languages, is to 
take place at the same epoch, as the taking and possessing of 
the kingdom by the saints of the Most High, and that both are 
immediately to follow the judgment and destruction of the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers symbolized by the ten-horned 
beast of that prophecy. Dr. S. is thus as much at variance 
with the Scriptures, and at war with himself, as he is with 
those whose views he labors so zealously to overturn. 

Such are the great characteristics of his attack on mille- 
narianism. There are many other passages that are obnox- 
ious to similar animadversion ; but those we have cited suffi- 
ciently show the mode in which he treats the question, and 
the spirit with which he is animated. What now are we to 
think of his accusations? Was there ever a more gratuitous 
and unprovoked assault? Were ever more unjustifiable 
means employed to convict a body of Christ’s disciples of 
fatal errors? Were ever more decisive proofs exhibited of 
a total misconception of the subject? Were ever more sad 
indications seen of an inability to master a plain question? 
Were ever bolder denials offered of indisputable teachings 
of the word of God? Did ever a writer before venture on 
such detractions from the sanctitude and glory of the Redeem- 
er, in order to brand those whom he accuses with the stigma of 
unspirituality dnd sensualism? Did ever a combatant be- 
fore more effectually confound himself, and the predictions 
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he proposes to explain? Did ever a champion more unfor- 
tunately embarrass and discredit the party whose cause he 
attempted to maintain? If this and the somewhat similar 
assaults that have preceded it, are to be taken as specimens 
of the cause and its advocates, anti-millenarianism, instead 
of a victory, is in a fair way to be disgraced. Who that 
has either candor or sense, will, after a few more such exhi- 
bitions, be willing to belong to a party that has no better 
means of maintaining itself and confuting its opponents? 
The experiment has now been made for the fifth time, and 
has only resulted in showing that if the doctrine of Christ’s 
premillennial advent is to be put down, it must be by writers 
of quite another class, and by weapons of a wholly different 
species. Something better than an extreme inacquaintance 
with the question, a resolute determination not to investigate 
it, a blind and bigoted prejudice,—something better than 
haughty dogmatism, gross misrepresentation, malevolent 
inuendoes, or bold misconstructions of the word of God, 
will be requisite. We appeal to all fair-minded and honor- 
able anti-millenarians themselves whether it is not time 
that these shameful instruments should be laid aside,—whe- 
ther the interests of religion, and the credit of their own 
cause, do not demand it. Why is it that the discussion is 
left to such writers as Beattie—far the most respectable of 
the number—Steele, Brown, Rankin, and Dr. Spring; not one 
of whom has touched the points on which the question really 
turns; not one of whom exhibits a tolerable knowledge of a 
single branch of the subject; not one of whom has had the 
skill to avoid the most palpable misrepresentations of mille- 
narianism, and the most serious misconceptions of the word 
of God; and not one of whom, with the exception of Mr. 
Beattie, but has seemed to be prompted by a desire, at all 
hazards, to blacken and disgrace those whom he aassails. 
There is among those who dissent from the doctrine, no 
dearth of men who possess ample talents, learning, and can- 
dor to discuss the question; and who are aware of the folly 
of attempting to determine it by mere skirmishing on the 
ground of arbitrary assumption, and with the weapons of 
prejudice and misrepresentation. If, then, it is to be further 
treated, let it be by men of that class, who can see, that if 
settled at all, it must be by ascertaining what the laws of 
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literal and figurative language and of symbols are, and a 
rigid application of them to the prophecies. If no compe- 
tent anti-millenarian can be found to adopt that method of 
investigation, the subject had better be dropped by the party. 
But he who shall institute and pursue that inquiry with a 
proper spirit, instead of dealing with vague shadows, or the 
spectres of a disordered fancy, will soon find himself in the 
presence of realities—of great and indisputable truths—of 
laws that cannot be controverted, and that conduct to clear 
and indubitable results; and in place of indulging in sple- 
netic complaints and malevolent denunciations, will be led 
joyfully to join in receiving and proclaiming the great and 
glorious certainty that the advent of Christ.is to precede and 
introduce the millennium, and his personal presence to con- 
stitute its chief glory. 





Art. V.—Lirerary anp CriticaLt Notices. 


1. Notes ExpLaNaTorRY AND PRACTICAL ON THE Boox or Reveta- 
tion. By A.pert Barnes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1852. 


Mr. Barnes completes in this yolume his commentary on the 
New Testament. He deserves much credit for the diligence 
and. perseverance with which he has wrought at his great task. 
While discharging his duties as a pastor, he has produced more for 
the press than most even of the laborious, whose profession it is to 
interpret the Scriptures, and who have nothing to withhold them 
from devoting a large share of their time to the preparation of 
works for the public. Though, however, he has written so largely, 
and has enjoyed a very flattering patronage, his rank as an expositor 
is not high. He is rather a compiler than an original and thorough 
investigator. He has not the keen perception, the comprehensive 
views, the just taste, or thorough learning, that are requisite to a 
profound and authoritative commentator. He composes with too 
much haste, is superficial, is easily led astray by impulses, neglects 
revision, and is prolix and repetitious. Besides these faults, that 
result probably from a peculiar cast of mind and defective training, 
he runs into others gratuitously, that present him in a disadvan- 
tageous light as a seholar, and detract from the influence of his opi- 
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nions. Thus he refers perpetually to certain commentators or lexico- 
graphers in justification of his constructions of common Greek terms, 
that are not at all peculiar nor controverted by expositors, and cites 
authors on almost every page to verify facts and sanetion opinions 
that no one questions or considers of essential importance. This is 
prompted, perhaps, by a wish to give his notes an air of critical 
research. -On the considerate reader, however, it produces the’ 
opposite impression; as it naturally prompts the inquiry,—if Mr. 
Barnes feels himself so unable to decide on the meaning of common 
Greek words, that he deems it necessary to refer to others to sustain 
his constructions, how can he be entitled to reliance in his decisions 
on points of consequence that are not fortified by any extraneous 
authority, but are put forth as the work of his own unaided judg- 
ment? He ean scarcely be supposed to refer to authorities in such 
instances, from a reluctance, without acknowledgment, to appropri- 
ate to himself information for which he is indebted to others ; as in 
many of those eases there is no more propriety in his citing the 
individuals to whom he refers than there would be in quoting 
scores of others; and as he in fact, in the explanation of a great 
number of passages, appropriates to himself original and peculiar 
views from others, not only without acknowledgment, but in a man- 
ner that would lead one not acquainted with the sources from which 
he draws his constructions to regard them as the result of his own 
independent investigation. The effect is thus highly prejudicial to 
his reputation ; the course he pursues being precisely such as a writer 
of an inferior rank, who wishes to pass for more than he is worth, 
might be likely to take, but which a genuine scholar would avoid 
and disdain. Instead of such a seeming syecophancy, where he 
neither owes any obligation nor ean gain any benefit, it were far 
more manly to rely on himself exclusively in all cases where, if com- 
petent at all to the task he undertakes, he should be as competent 
as any of those whom he cites. 

This blemish, however, is of but secondary importance. A far 
more essential question is, whether the prineiples on which he pro- 
ceeds in his interpretations, and the constructions he places on the 
prophecy, are just. He represents, that on his entering on the 
undertaking he had neither any theory of the relation in which 
symbols are used, nor belief even that they are susceptible of a 'satis- 
factory explanation. 

“Up to the time of commencing the exposition of this book, I 
had no theory in my own mind as to its meaning. I may add, . 
that I had a prevailing belief that it could not be explained, and that 
all attempts to explain it must be visionary and futile... . 
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“Tn this state of things the utmost I contemplated, when I began 
to write on it, was to explain as well as I could the meaning of the 
language and symbols, without attempting to apply the explanation 
to the events of past history, or to inquire what is to occur hereafter. 
I supposed that I might venture to do this without encountering the 
danger of adding another vain attempt to explain a book so full of 
mysteries, or of propounding a theory of interpretation, to be set 
aside, perhaps, by the next person that should prepare a comment- 
ary on the book. 

“Beginning with this aim, 1 found myself soon insensibly 
inquiring whether, in the events which succeeded the time when 
the book was written, there were not historical facts of which the 
emblems employed would be natural and proper symbols, on the 
supposition that it was the divine intention in disclosing these visions 
to refer to them; and whether, therefore, there might not be a 
natural and proper application of the symbols to these events. In 
this way I examined the language used in reference to the first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth seals, with no anticipation or 
plan in examining one as to what would be disclosed under the next 
seal; and in this way, also, I examined ultimately the whole book, 
proceeding step by step in ascertaining the meaning of each word 
and*symbo! as it occurred, but with no theoretic anticipation as to 
what was to follow. To my surprise I found, chiefly in Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, a series of events recorded, 
such as seemed to me to correspond to a great extent with the series 
of symbols found in the Apocalypse. The symbols were such as 
might be supposed would ‘be used, on the supposition that they 
were intended to refer to these events, and the language of Mr. Gib- 
bon was often such as he would have used, on the supposition that 
he had designed to prepare a commentary on the symbols employed 
by John. It was such in fact that, had it been found in a Christian 
writer, professedly writing a commentary on the book of Revelation, 
it would have been regarded by infidels as a designed attempt to 
force history to utter a language that should conform to a predeter- 
mined theory in expounding a book full of symbols. So remarka- 
ble have these considerations appeared to me in the course of this 
exposition, that it has almost seemed as if he had designed to write 
a commentary on some portion of this book, and I have found it dif- 
ficult to doubt that that distinguished historian was raised up by an 
overruling Providence to make a record of those events which would 
ever afterwards be regarded as an impartial and unprejudiced 
statement of the evidences of the fulfilment of prophecy. The his- 
torian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire had no belief in 
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the divine origin of Christianity, but he brought to the performance 
of his work learning and talent, such as few Christian scholars have 
possessed. He is always patient in his investigations, learned and 
scholar-like in his references, comprehensive in his groupings, and 
sufficiently minute in his details ; unbiassed in his statements of facts, 
and usually cool and candid in his estimates of the causes of the 
events which he records.”—Preface, pp. iv.—vi. 

He gives no direct statement or intimation here what the ground 
is of the persuasion on which he proceeds, that the symbols of the 
Apocalypse are such as wowld have been used if it had been the 
divine intention in these visions to foreshow the actors and events 
detailed in Gibbon’s history ; or, in other words, what the principle 
is on which he holds that such symbols must be used to represent 
such actors and events. Whether, indeed, he ever entered into an 
inquiry respecting it is left in uncertainty. It turns out, however, 
from his construction of the seals, that he regards similarity as the 
principle of representation, instead of analogy; or, in other words, 
that he holds that the symbol is a specimen in kind of the actor, 
action, or event, which itis employed to foreshow. He thus, in fact, 
takes for granted the point on which the whole interpretation turns, 
and founds his explication, as absolutely as any one else, on a pre- 
conceived or tacitly assumed theory. Before it could be legitimately 
determined by him that certain symbols are such as God would 
undoubtedly use, if he designed to make an intelligible revelation of 
certain events, he should have instituted an inquiry respecting the 
law of symbolization, or the principle on which symbols are 
employed in the prophecies to foreshow the future; and he had 
ample means of deciding that question in the numerous interpreta- 
tions that are given in the prophecies themselves by the revealing 
Spirit, in which all the principal symbols, so far from representing 
actors, actions, or events, of the same kind as themselves, are 
employed to represent others of different and analogous natures. 
Such is the relation in which the stars, candlesticks, fine white linen, 
incense, and horns of the wild beast, that are interpreted in the 
Apocalypse, and the image, the tree, the four great beasts, the ram, 
the goat, and others of Daniel, are employed. The exceptions to 
this law are not numerous, and have their ground in an impossi- 
bility of finding a proper symbol of a different order from themselves 
to represent the actors to be foreshown, in the peculiar relations in 
which they were to appear; as, under the sixth seal, the kings and 
their arfiies and subjects, are used to symbolize their own classes in 
order to exhibit the alarm and consternation they are to feel at the 
advent of the Lamb to judge and punish them, which no symbols 
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taken from the brute or inanimate world could have any adaptation 
to express. The principle on which he proceeds is thus altogether 
mistaken. He gave to his preliminary inquiries an entirely wrong 
direction, and his commentary accordingly, so far as he adheres to 
his theory, is founded on a false basis. 

This theory, indeed, instead of being in any degree original, is 
that on which Mr. Elliott proceeded, and the reasons he gives for its 
adoption are the same, and are similarly stated, as those which are 
presented by that writer for embracing it. Thus Mr. E. says :— 

“In commencing his researches, there were two preliminary pre- 
sumptions on which he judged he might safely proceed. The one 
presumption was, that on the hypothesis of the fortunes of the 
Roman world and Christendom, from St. John’s time down to the 
consummation, being the subjects of Apocalyptic figuration, the 
eras successively chosen by the Divine Spirit for delineation, must 
have been the most important and eventful in the history of 
Christendom; the other, that the emblems introduced into and con- 
stituting such figurative picture, must have been emblems in every 
case suitable to the era and subject, and in considerable measure 
characteristic and distinetive.”—Preface, p. vii. 

“It may, perhaps, be useful to set before the reader a brief gene- 
ral statement of the principles and plan of the following exposition 
of the Apocalypse and prophecy. 

“Its subject matter I have presumed to be the fortunes of the 
world and of the church, from the time of the revelation being 
given, that is, from the time of John’s imprisonment to the end 
of all things”...“In the divine foreshowing of which subject 
I have felt persuaded, and have carried out my exposition on the 
persuasion, that the two following rules must have been observed ; 
first, that the epochs and events selected successively for prefigu- 
ration would be the most important and eventful; secondly, 
that the emblems representing them should be clear, character- 
istic, and distinctive. Such would be the case were a master mind 
among men to develope the great general subject in a series of 
descriptive sketches or pictures. How, then, can we suppose 
it otherwise in the prefigurations of the omniscient Spirit ’’— 
Pp. 30, 31. 

He also regarded Gibbon’s history as presenting an extraordinary 
narrative of the events that are foreshadowed in the visions. 

“Tt is to be admired that divine wisdom should so have over- 
ruled the intellectual tendencies of a mind like Gibbon’s, as that it 
should have been directed in these latter days to the development of 
the same period, and nearly the same subject, as the larger half of 
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the Apocalyptic prophecy. It is scarce needful, I presume, to sug- 
gest his peculiar qualifications as .an illustrator and a witness, 
endowed as he was with powers of research and memory very rare, 
and an absolute enthusiasm in his subject, such as precisely fitted 
him best for searching out historic truth, even when obscurest; 
endowed, too, with a comprehensiveness of view and. philosophic 
sagacity which led him, instinctively almost, to mark the relations of 
things, trace results to their causes, and amidst the multiplicity of 
details appreciate the real importance and grand bearing of events 
and epochs; and yet further, characterized by a turn of mind and 
imagination eminently dramatic and picturesque, such as to suggest 
a developement of his general subject with no little dramatic unity of 
effect, and a grouping and painting of the details in graphic 
descriptions that approach as near almost as descriptive language can 
do, to the mode of exhibiting them, here chosen, of actual pictures. 
Thus was the infidel Gibbon prepared to become, unconsciously, the 
best illustrator of no small part of the heavenly prophecy. The 
advantage derivable from his book, to the right perception of the 
meaning of the Apocalyptic visions, can alone, indeed, be fully 
appreciated by the expositor.”—Pp. 33, 34. 

The views and expressions of the passage transcribed from Mr. 
Barnes present so striking a resemblance to these that they would 
naturally be thought to have been suggested by them, had not Mr. 
B. so expressly represented his as the result of his own independent 
inquiry. It may be added that this theory, in place of being peculiar, 
even to Mr. Elliott, as far as the seals and trumpets are concerned, is 
essentially the same as has been held by a long train of expositors ; 
and. the passages cited from Gibbon are the same as have been often 
quoted to sustain them. 

But Mr. Barnes has not only missed the great law of symbolization 
as it is indicated in the interpretations that are given in the prophe- 
cies themselves; he has adopted very mistaken notions also of the 
nature and reality of the symbols. Thus he exhibits them in 
some instances as probably, at least, mere pictures or drawings, not 
real agents or objects, such as their names properly denote. He 
says, in regard to them generally,— 

“ These things were so made to pass before him, that they had the 
aspect of reality, and he could copy and describe them as real. It is 
not necessary to suppose that there was any representation to the 
bodily eye ; but they had to his mind such a reality that he could 
describe them as pictures or symbols.”—P. 130. 

“ A question has arisen as to the mode of representation here ; 
whether what John saw in these vi-ions was a series of pictures 
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drawn on successive portions of the volume, as one seal was broken 
after another, or whether the description of the horses and of the 
events was written on the volume, so that John read it himself or 
heard it read by another; or whether the opening of the seal was 
merely the occasion of a scenic representation, in which a succession 
of horses was introduced with a written statement of the events 
which are referred to. Nothing indeed is said by which this can be 
determined with certainty ; but the most probable supposition would 
seem to be that there was some pictorial representation in form 
and appearance, such as he describes in the opening of the six seals. 
In favor of this it may be observed, (1.) That, according to the inter- 
pretation of ver. 1, it was something in or on the volume—since he 
was invited to draw nearer, in order that he might contemplate it. 
(2.) Each one of the things under the five first seals, where John 
uses the word ‘ saw,’ is capable of being represented by a picture or 
painting. (3.) The language used is not such as would have been 
employed if he had merely read the’ description, or had heard it 
read. (4.) The supposition that the pictorial representation was not 
in the volume, but the opening of the seal was the occasion merely 
of causing a scenic representation to pass before his mind, is unnatu- 
ral and forced. What would be the use of a sealed volume in that 
ease? What the use of the writing within and without ?”—Pp. 
163, 164. 

This, however, is not only unauthorized, but is inconsistent with 
John’s representations and subversive of the prophecy. In the first 
place: The horses, horsemen, and those in relation to whom they 
acted, are exhibited as real and living agents, not as mere pictures.. 
The terms by which they are designated are not descriptive of pic- 
tures. The animals are denominated horses, not delineations or 
likenesses of horses; and the persons who sat on them are repre- 
sented as men holding weapons, exerting acts, and producing effects 
as real living agents, not as mere drawings, or lifeless similitudes. 
They must be taken as real therefore, not as mere shadows or figures 
of a wholly different nature. In the next place: The acts that are 
ascribed to them are not predicable of mere pictured agents, and 
many of them not susceptible even of delineation in a single picture. 
Thus the first rider, after appearing on the scene and being beheld by 
the apostle, received a crown, and went forth conquering and to con- 
quer. How could such acts be represented by a merepicture? The 
horseman, moreover, appeared probably—not in the sky—but on 
the earth, which was to be the scene of the agency he represented, 
and was doubtless, therefore, seen by the apostle to traverse a part 
of its surface. But how could that be represented in a picture? A 
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pictorial representation of the acts of the second horse and horseman 
would be still more impracticable. It is said of them, and there went 
out another, a red horse ; and it was given to him that sat thereon to 
take peace from the earth, and that they should kill one another; 
and there was given unto him a great sword. The horse and horse- 
man of the fourth seal are in like manner represented as in motion, 
and hades is said to have followed them. Many of the symbols, 
moreover, are of species that are absolutely incapable of representa- 
tion in pictures, as they were perceptible by the ear only, not by the 
eye, such as voices and thunders. As they have no figures, and are 
not objects of sight, they could not be delineated by colors. To sup- 
pose, therefore, that the symbols were pictures, is to suppose that 
there really were none of those classes, which are very numerous, 
and among the most important of the whole series. The ascriptions 
and utterances of the living creatures, elders, and angels, for example, 
belong to them. The supposition implies, therefore, that there can- 
not have been any such homage as that, chap. iv., of the living crea- 
tures, who cry perpetually, “ Holy, holy, holy Lord God Almighty, 
which was, and is, and is to come ;” and of the elders: “ Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and honor and power, for thou 
hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created ;” nor any such hymns as those, chap. v.: “ Thou art worthy 
to take the book, and to open the seals thereof, for thou wast slain 
and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation. Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and 
glory, and blessing.” But to suppose these and others of the kind 
to be unreal, is to offer the most direct contradiction to the prophet, 
and to treat his testimony, in respect to those which were objects of 
vision, as unworthy of reliance. In the third place: His supposition 
is as inconsistent with the relation in which pictures are used as it is 
with the nature of the symbols. They are not only taken usually 
from things that already exist, or have existed, not from things that 
are not yet called into being; but they are used almost universally 
in the commemoration of the past, not in the representation of the 
futura If, therefore, all the symbols of the visions could have been 
delineated to the eye, the use of such pictures would have been 
unsuitable to a prophetic representation of agents and events that 
had not yet come into existence. His supposition is thus, in every 
respect, erroneous. And this, unhappily, is but one of many 
instances in which, from the want of just views of the nature of 
symbols and the principles on which they are employed, he indulges 
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in conjectures and proceeds on assumptions that in effect overturn 
his own interpretations and confound the whole prophecy. 

He, also, in the passages we have quoted, and in many others, 
represents it as uncertain and improbable that the symbols were really 
presented to the prophet’s senses. But that is forbidden by the 
apostle’s language, as he expressly states that he saw those which 
had a material form, and were perceptible by the eye; and heard 
those that were perceptible only by the ear. It was the peculiarity 
of prophetic vision that the seer was miraculously put into a state by 
which the symbols and their acts and effects were presented to his 
senses, so that he had as real and absolute a perception of them by 
the eye and ear, and consciousness that he beheld and heard them, 
as that he saw and heard the most impressive objects and pheno- 
mena of the material world that naturally passed within his obser- 
vation. To suppose them merely conceptional, is to suppose them 
without any exterior and independent reality, and to divest them of 
their adaptation to represent exterior and real agents and events. 
But the vision of the first chapter, for example, was to the apostle 
as wholly different from the most exact and vivid conception of it 
which a reader of his description gains, as the cause that presented 
it to him was, from his description of the scene by which the reader’s 
conception of it is excited. There can be no just appreciation or cor- 
rect interpretation of the symbols unless they are contemplated as 
they are represented by the prophets, as real and sensible objects, as 
truly as any others are that are external to us, act on us, and are 
perceptible by our senses. 

Entering on his task as he thus did, without any clear views of 
what it was that he was to accomplish—without any just notion of 
the nature of symbols, without any inquiry into the principle on 
which they are employed, and with the singular persuasion that they 
are to be interpreted by history rather than by their nature and the 
explications which the Spirit of inspiration has given of them—it is 
not to be supposed that Mr. B. could give a correct or consistent 
exposition of the Apocalypse. His work is accordingly marked by 
great vagueness and inconsistency of construction, and palpable and 
fatal errors. He founds his interpretations on no law; he has no 
settled rule of procedure; he passes from one theory to another, as 
the impulse of the moment determines him; loses himself often 
and the prophecy in dim generalities; and seldom, apparently, has 
much assurance that his constructions are right. A few examples of 
his interpretations will enable our readers to see the truth of this 
representation. 

Thus, in treating of the vision recorded in the first chapter, he 
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endeavors to free the description from what he regards as an incon- 
gruity in representing a sword, as proceeding from Christ’s mouth, 
by intimating that there, in fact, was none ; that the language is tro- 
pical, and has a wholly different meaning. 

“The only difficulty here is in the apparently incongruous repre- 
sentation of a sword seeming to proceed from the mouth ; but it is 
not, perhaps, necessary to suppose that John means to say that he 
saw such an image. He heard him speak; he felt the penetrating 
power of his words; and they were as if a sharp sword proceeded 
from his mouth. They penetrated deep into the soul, and as he 
looked on him it seemed as if a sword came from his mouth. Per- 
haps it is not necessary to suppose that there was even any visible 
representation of this—either of a sword, or of the breath from his 
mouth appearing to take this form, as Prof. Stuart supposes. It 
may be wholly a figurative representation, as Heinrichs and Ewald 
suppose. Though there were visible and impressive symbols of his 
majesty and glory presented to the eyes, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that there were visible symbols of his words.”—P. 72. 

But this is directly to set aside the apostle’s testimony, who states 
as explicitly as he describes any other particular of Christ’s appear- 
ance that “out of his mouth went”—not the appearance of a sword, 
nor a sword simply, but—“ a sharp two-edged sword ;” a sword of a 
peculiar form and use. To assume, therefore, that no such sword 
proceeded from his mouth, is to assume that the apostle gives a false 
description of his appearance. The supposition that he ascribed to 
him such a tongue, because of the piercing impression made on him 
by the words Christ uttered, is groundless ; as those words were not 
threatening, or expressive of displeasure, but simply announced him 
as the Alpha and Omega, and directed the apostle to write what he 
saw in a book, and send it to the seven churches of Asia. Instead 
of the words, indeed, the apostle expressly states that it was the sight 
of the Redeemer that overwhelmed him, and caused him to fall as 
dead at his feet. The supposition that the language is figurative, is 
equally mistaken ; as it is a universal law of propositions that the 
nominative, or term of which the affirmation is made, is used lite- 
rally ; and that term is in this instance the two-edged sword—“ and 
a sharp two-edged sword proceeded out of his mouth.” If there 
were, then, any figure in the expression—which there is not—it 
would be in-the affirmative -part of the proposition—* proceeded out 
of his mouth,” not in the nominative. An acquaintance, however, 
with a great law of language like this, which would have withheld 
him from a large number of the most preposterous and fatal blun- 
ders, it were vain to expect from Mr. Barnes. He thus, at his first 
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attempt at explication, assumes a license that, if legitimate, is fatal 
to the whole prophecy: for he can with no more propriety set aside 
this symbol, on the ground that it does not seem to him to be 
becoming, than any other in the whole series of the visions. If 
incongruity is a reason for questioning their reality, how can he sup- — 
pose that death really rode a horse, and was followed by hades; 
that the dragon drew one third of the stars with its tail, and cast them 
to the earth; that the horses from the Euphrates had the heads of 
lions ; that out of their mouths issued fire, smoke, and brimstone; 
and that their tails were like unto serpents, and had heads with 
which they hurt? There is a great number of the symbols indeed 
that deviate in an equal measure from nature. Fortunately, how- 
ever, Mr. Barnes’s fastidiousness in this instance is not a rule to him 
in the treatment of other symbols that are equally obnoxious to his 
objection. He felt no scruples in admitting the reality and propriety 
of the seven horns and seven eyes that are ascribed to the Lamb, in 
the vision of the fifth chapter. He says of the former :— 

“The propriety of this symbol is laid in the fact that the strength 
of an animal is in the horn, and that it is by this that he obtains a vic- 
tory over otheranimals!” And of the seven eyes—“ symbols of intel- 
ligence—John does not say anything as to the relative arrangement 
of the horns and eyes on the Lamb; and it is vain to conjecture 
how it was. The whole representation is symbolical, and we may 
understand the meaning of the symbol, without being able to form 
an exact conception of the figure as it appeared to him.” 

These considerations, Mr. B. should have seen, are equally appli- 
cable to the first vision, and he should have been withheld by them 
from attempting, by erasing one of its principal features, to bring it 
into conformity with his notions of what is congruous. This is one of 
many instances in which he treats the symbols as of doubtful reality, 
or as nothing more than vague appearances, “as if” they but seemed 
to be what it is said they were. 

Mr. Barnes, indeed, instead of a delicate sense of beauty, har- 
mony, and fitness, seems essentially deficient in the power of discern- 
ing them, and receiving their impressions. He has, for example, it 
would seem, no clear apprehension of the great laws of analogy. 
He does not see that, in order to a proper correlation between that 
which is represented by a symbol and the symbol itself, the former 
must be in the sphere to which it belongs, what the symbol itself is 
in its peculiar sphere; that if the symbol is a living agent, that 
which is represented must also be a living agent ; that if the sym- 
bol is an attribute, an act, or effect, that which it denotes must be 
also :—that the relation, in short, of that which is symbolized, to the 
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things with which it is immediately connected, must be the same as 
those of the symbol to the resembling things to which it has a like 
relationship. He accordingly either is not aware, or else he regards 
it as of no consideration, that these great laws are exemplified in all 
the symbols, parables, and allegories that are interpreted in the 
sacred volume. And consequently, when he has contemplated a 
symbol and ascertained its physical nature, he has no principle to 
guide him in determining from it what the characters must be of that 
which it is employed to represent. He is as likely to run into the 
grossest incongruities as to hit on a construction that is in harmony 
with the laws of symbolic representation. This is exemplified in his 
views of the import of the living creatures. 

“In Ezekiel they are either designed as poetic representations of 
the majesty of God, or of his providential government, showing 
what sustains his throne:—symbols denoting intelligence, vigilance, 
the rapidity and directness with which the divine commands are exe- 
cuted, and the energy and firmness with which the government of 
God is administered. . . . . If this interpretation be admitted, 
then the most natural explanation to be given of the four living 
beings, is to suppose that they are symbolical beings designed to fur- 
nish some representation of the government of God ; to illustrate, as it 
were, that on which the divine government rests, or which consti- 
tutes its support—to wit, power, intelligence, vigilance, energy.”— 
P. 136. 

“They are in themselves well adapted to be representatives of the 
great principles of the divine government or of the divine providen- 
tial dealings.” —P. 138. 

“If these views of the meaning of these symbols are correct, then 
the idea which would be conveyed to the mind of John, and the idea, 
therefore, which should be conveyed to our minds, is, that the 
government of God is energetic, firm, intelligent, and that, in the 
execution of its purposes, it is rapid, like the unobstructed flight of 
an eagle, or protective, like the care of the eagle for its young. 
When, in the subsequent parts of the vision, these living creatures 
are represented as offering praise and adoration to him that sits on 
the throne, the meaning would be in accordance with this representa- 
tion, that all the acts of the divine government do, as if they were 
personified, unite in the praise which the redeemed and the angels 
ascribe to God.” —P. 142. 

But this is, in the first place, altogether inconsistent with the laws 
of analogy and incongruous. Had Mr. Barnes thought proper to 
inquire into the laws of representation, as they are exemplified in the 
interpretations that are given in the Scriptures of symbols, parables, 
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and allegories, he would have found that no one is more indispu- 
table and fundamental than that agents represent agents; and they 
have no adaptation to represent things of another class. The rela- 
tions of an agent are wholly different from those of an act. The 
one is a cause, the other an effect. The one may have intelligence, 
volition, and design; the other can have none. His construction, 
therefore, is against the first great law of symbolization, more impor- 
tant than any other, and demonstrated by considerations so obvious 
as to render it surprising that any one who has given the slightest 
attention to the principles on which parables, allegories, and sym- 
bols, are used in the Scriptures, could have overlooked it. 

In the next place, it is altogether incongruous and self-contradic- 
tory to suppose these symbols to be representatives and personifica- 
tions of the acts of God, as the lawgiver and ruler of his kingdom. 
What can be meant, on that supposition, by their covering their 
faces with two of their wings? Are the acts and dispensations of 
God conscious of their inferiority to him, and penetrated with an 
awe or humility that is properly expressed by such an act? But 
besides that extraordinary solecism, it implies that in the acts of 
homage the living creatures offered to God as their Creator, and in 
the ascriptions they sang of their redemption by the blood of Christ, 
God worshipped himself, and acknowledged and celebrated his own 
redemption by the blood of the Lamb ; for if the living creatures in 
that worship and acknowledgment only personate the acts of God, 
the acts they personate are plainly acts in which God worships him- 
self as Creator, and ascribes worthiness to the Lamb, to conduct the 
revelation that was about to be made, because he had redeemed him 
by his death! What conception can transcend this in the enormity 
of its implications? To detect its impropriety, however, is, we take 
it, quite beyond the scope of Mr. Barnes’s powers. He sees nothing 
in it that is not perfectly compatible with truth, and appropriate to 
the wisdom and sanctitude of the Most High. 

In the third place, if it were legitimate, it would prove the pro- 
phecy to be unsusceptible of a demonstrative interpretation ; for if 
the symbols are not employed on the principles of analogy ; if there 
is no uniform relation between the representative and that which it 
denotes ; if intelligent and active agents may symbolize acts, dispen- 
sations, and laws, as well as living beings who exert actions; and if 
actions, dispensations, and events, on the other hand, may represent 
living agents, as well as the acts of such agents or dispensations, 
then there can be no certainty whatever of interpretation. If there is 
nothing in the nature of the representative by which it can be deter- 
mined to what class even that which is represented belongs, whether 
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to living acting intelligences, mere acts, or physical events, then 
there can be no means of reasoning from the one to the other; and 
interpretation must be left to mere conjecture, chance, or caprice. 

There is no medium, therefore, between subverting the whole pro- 
phecy or adhering to the great law of symbolization, that living 
intelligent agents .represent living intelligent agents; and hence, in 
regarding the living creatures as intelligences. And that being 
settled, they must also be regarded as intelligences of the human 
race, inasmuch as they unite with the elders in the ascription of 
worthiness to the Lamb, because he had been slain for them, and 
had redeemed them by his bleod, and made them kings and priests 
who are to reign on the earth. 

This example shows how indispensable to the interpreter a know- 
ledge is of the laws of analogy and of symbolization. To attempt to 
explain the prophecy witheut an intimate acquaintance with them is 
as absurd and presumptuous as it were to undertake the solution of 
an intricate system of mathematical truths, without any knowledge 
of the principles on which they are founded. Of this, however, Mr. 
Barnes has not the remotest conception; and the consequence is, that 
he falls at every step into the most crude and repulsive errors, which 
a moderate share of proper culture and care would have enabled him 
to avoid. 

He proceeds in the interpretation of the living creatures, the 
lamps, and the horns and eyes of the Lamb, on the assumption that 
they are of a different nature from that which is represented by 
them. In his exposition, however, of the first four seals, he quits 
that theory, and maintains very strenuously that the agents and 
events that are symbolized must be of the same nature as those that 
are employed to represent them. 

“The whole description, so far as it is a representation of tri- 
umph, is a:representation of the triumph of war, not of the gospel 
of peace. All the symbols in the opening of the first four seals, 
when the horseman appears, are such as are usually connected with 
war. It is the march of empire, the movement of military power.” 
—P. 167. 

He thus assumes that the representative agents and acts must of 
course be of the kind which they are employed to represent ; that 
military conquerors can only symbolize military conquerors ; that 
chiefs that aspire to supreme power, excite civil war, and cause 
bloodshed, can only symbolize such aspiring and bloody chiefs; and 
that famine must represent famine, pestilence stand for pestilence, 
and wild beasts for wild beasts. But, on that principle, he should 
take the candlesticks to stand for candlesticks, not for churches; and 
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the stars for stars, not for messengers of the churches: He should 
regard the fiery whirlwind, the burning mountain, the wormwood 
star, the stroke on the sun, the locusts, and the monster horses of the 
trumpets, as denoting agents and events of their own order, not of 
different and analogous natures. He should have interpreted the 
dragon also, the woman, the manchild, the beast of ten horns, and 
the woman who rode it, as representing agents precisely like them- 
selves, and their several acts. as denoting acts of the same species, 
and exerted in the same relations, and for the same objects. If not, 
the reason he here gives for his construction is without authority.. 
The mere fact that symbols are taken from a certaim sphere of life 
or society, is not of itself proof that that which they represent is also 
of the same sphere, unless that is, from its very nature, the law of 
symbolization. But that is not its law. The symbols of Daniel’s 
vision of the four great beasts were taken from the animal world, 
and the acts ascribed to them were appropriate to their peculiar 
natures, yet they were not employed to represent the rise and 
agency on the earth of such animals, but were used to symbolize 
powerful, ferocious, and bloody monarchs, who assailed, conquered, 
and slaughtered men, instead of brutes; and the reason that they 
were selected for that purpose was, that they in their sphere pre- 
sented a striking analogy to the human conquerors and tyrants 
whom they were used to represent. A large part of the symbols of 
the sixth seal, and those of the first and second trumpets, are taken 
from the inanimate world; but it does not follow that the agents 
and phenomena which they represent belong to the same depart- 
ment of nature and are of the same kind. Instead, they denote 
agents and events of a wholly different sphere, and they are used to 
represent them, because, while belonging to another class, they pre- 
sent an obvious and impressive resemblanee to the human agents, 
acts, and events, which it is their office to symbolize. And such is 
the great law of symbols, and must be held to be the law of those 
of the first four seals, unless it can be shown that there are no analo- 
gous agents which they can naturally represent. But that cannot 
be shown. There certainly is nothing in the nature of armed and 
conquering horsemen that disqualifies them from representing men 
of a different class who act an analogous part in their sphere, any 
more than there is in the nature of ferocious beasts, fiery whirl- 
winds, and volcanic mountains, that unfits them to be the represen- 
tatives of combinations of violent and destructive men. Nor is 
there any more difficulty in finding agents in the ecclesiastical world 
who acta part in their sphere that resembles that of the armed 
horsemen of those seals; than there is in finding. combinations of 
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anen in the civil and military sphere who answer to the great beasts 
of Daniel’s vision, and to the fiery whirlwind, veleanic mountain, 
wormwood star, and many others of John’s. This, however, Mr. 
Barnes doubts. “If there is little probability that this,” the first 
horseman, “refers to Christ, there is still less that it refers to the 
ministers of the gospel; for such a symbol is employed nowhere else 
to represent an order of ministers, nor do the circumstances find a 
fulfilment in them. The minister of the gospel is the herald of peace, 
and is employed m the service of the Prince of Peace. He cannot 
well be represented by a warrior, nor is he in the Scriptures. In 
itself considered, there is nothing more unlike or incongruous than a 
warrior going forth to conquest with hostile arms, and a minister of 
Christ.”—P. 168. 

Yet Paul seems to have thought that there was a very marked 
‘resemblance between the conflicts of a minister of Christ and a sol- 
dier or warrior. He said to Timothy, with express reference to his 
office as a minister, “ This charge I commit unto thee, according to 
the prophecies which went before on thee, that thou by them 
mightest war a good warfare ;” and he exhorted him accordingly, te 
“fight the good fight of faith.” He says, in respect to his own 
labors and conflicts, “I am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course. I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord the righteous 
judge shall give me at that day.” And he exhibits the whole 
Christian life as a struggle against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world; agaimst spiritual 
wickedness in high places, m which a victory is to be gained only 
by the armor of God, the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of the Spirit—ph. vi. 11-17. Christ also, in the Apoca- 
lypse, in his addresses to the messengers of the seven churches, 
-exhibits the work to which they were called as a war or armed con- 
flict, in which ‘a crown of life was to reward those who were victors. 
There is no want of analogy, then, between a minister of the gos- 
pel who labors amid opposition, enmities, and strifes, to bring revolt- 
ing men to become obedient subjects of Christ’s kingdom, and 
warriors who go forth to subdue revolting or hostile tribes, and 
bring them to a peaceful subjection to the monarchs in whose behalf 
they act. 

Nor is there any want of resemblance between the horsemen of 
the second, third, and fourth seals, and the ministers of the church 
‘in the third, fourth, fifth, and subsequent centuries. Instead, the 
wsurping, contentious, apostate, and tyrannical ecclesiastics of those 
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ages, presented a striking counterpart to the factious, aspiring, and 
bloody leaders of the Roman empire, from the time of Commodus ta 
the accession of Constantine. These aspiring, imperious, and 
destroying ecclesiastics were, in their sphere, what the ambitious 
and bloody usurpers and oppressors of the empire were in theirs ; 
and they are the only class that presents to them such a correspond- 
ence. It is not simply admissible, therefore, to regard those sym- 
bols as representatives of these ecclesiastics, but it is as obligatory as 
it is to regard any other symbols that are not expressly interpreted 
in the prophecy, as standing for agents. and acts of a sphere and 
elass that are analogous to themselves. And Mr. Barnes, accord- 
ingly, in rejecting this construction, sets aside one of the most indu- 
bitable and essential of the laws of symbolization. 

In his interpretation of the first five seals he; in the main, follows. 
Mr. Elliott. Of the sixth, he frames a construction chiefly for him- 
self, on the supposition that the agents and events represented by 
the symbols taken from the physical world are of a different order 
from those representatives themselves ; but runs inte equal errors and 
incongruities ; as he regards the sun, moon, and stars, as symbols of 
the Gothie powers, that were external to the empire, and exhibits it 
as the design of the vision to indicate the consternation of the 
Roman population—not to represent revolutions and commotions, 
and the advent of the Lamb of God, which are to be the causes of 
that consternation, 

“ The obvious and: natural application of the opening of the seak 
has not been: adverted to. I shall suggest it, because it is the 
most natural and obvious, and seems to be demanded by the expla- 
nations given of the previous seals. It is in one word the impend- 
ing judgments from the invasions of the northern hordes of Goths 
and Vandals, threatening the breaking up of the Roman empire, the 
gathering of the storm, and the hovering of those barbarians on the 
borders of the empire ; the approaches which they made from time 
to time towards the capital, though restrained as yet from taking it ; 
the tempest of wrath that was, as it were, suspended yet on the fron- 
tiers, until the events recorded in the next chapter should occur; 
then bursting forth in wrath in successive blasts, as denoted by the 
first four trumpets of the seventh seal, when the empire was entirely 
overthrown by the Goths and Vandals. The precise point of time 
which I suppose this seal occupies, is that succeeding the last perse- 
eution. It embraces the preparatory arrangements of those hordes 
of invaders; their gathering on the frontier of the empire, their 
threatening approaches towards the capital, and the formation of such 
wast armies as would produce universal consternation.” 
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But this is embarrassed by several fatal objections. In the first 
place, it exhibits the earth, sun, moon, and stars as symbols of the 
Gothic princes and armies, instead of the Roman rulers and popula- 
tion, whom they indisputably represent, and whom Mr. B. himself 
treats them as representing in his interpretation of the first four 
trumpets. As it was the earth, at least, of the Roman empire—if 
not the earth at large—that was shaken by the earthquake, and 
darkened by the obscuration of the sun and moon, it is the rulers of 
the Roman earth, at least—if not of the world at large—who are 
symbolized by the sun, moon, and stars, and their destruction that 
is foreshown by the passing away of the heavens. To treat them as 
denoting the Gothic princes and armies, and especially anterior to 
their entrance into the empire, is to contradict the clearest indications 
of the prophecy. On Mr. Barnes’s construction, it was the over- 
throw of the Gothic rulers and armies that those symbols portended, 
not that of the Roman world; and it was the consternation of those 
foreign tribes, while hovering on the skirts of the empire, that the 
alarm and terror of the kings and armies symbolized, not the terror 
and dismay of the Roman population. Is it not singular that so 
plain an element of his construction should have escaped his notice 

In the next place: He interprets these symbols as not, in fact, 
representing the actual occurrence of corresponding revolutions and 
catastrophes in the Roman world, but as merely designed to indicate 
the consternation which the prospect of their occurrence was to 
awaken in the Roman people. But that is wholly unauthorized and 
subversive of the prophecy. He can no more treat these symbols as 
intended merely to indicate an alarm of the people at the signs of 
impending calamities, instead of political revolutions themselves, the 
fall of princes, and the overthrow of governments that are in their 
sphere what such catastrophes of the heavenly bodies and the 
heavens themselves are in theirs, than he can treat the symbols of 
the seals, trumpets, and vials as signifying nothing more than the 
thoughts, fears, er alarms of the nations, instead of the agencies 
and catastrophes in the religious and political world, which they are 
employed to foreshow. What considerations, for example, ean he 
allege to show that the earthquake, the darkening of the sun, the 
crimsoning of the moon, the fall of the stars, and the passing away 
of the heavens, in this vision, do not symbolize any actual events of 
@ corresponding nature in the political world, but only foreshow an 
extreme terror and dismay at the threat of such events; than can be 
brought to show that the bloody and fiery tempest, and the burning 
mountain of the first and second trumpets, do not symbolize actual 
invasions, wars, and slaughters, but only a fear of such calamities? 
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There is not a solitary symbol in the visions, that may not by this 
expedient be as effectually erased by him as this is from the pro- 
phecy. 

In the third place, the confutation of his construction is completed 
by the fact that the consternation of the kings and their armies, 
which he refers to the earthquake and obscuration and fall of the 
heavenly bodies, the prophecy itself refers to the advent of the 
avenging Lamb, and apprehension of the wrath he is to inflict on his 
enemies. “And the kings of the earth and the great men, and 
the rich men, and the chief captains, and the mighty men, and every 
bondman, and every freeman, hid themselves in the dens and in the 
rocks of the mountains, and said to the mountains and rocks, Fall 
on us, and hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, and 
from the wrath of the Lamb; for the great day of his wrath is 
come, and who shall be able to stand?” It was thus the appearance 
of the Lamb in the clouds to take vengeance on them that caused 
their consternation, and it was from him that they desired to hide 
themselves ; not from symbols—of which there were none in the vi- 
sion—of Gothic armies hovering on the line of the Danube! What 
an extraordinary license to set aside this great feature of the vision as 
of no reality, but only designed to show that the alarm of the 
Romans at the approach of the Gothic invasion was to be as great 
as that of kings and armies would be at a visible advent of the Son 
of God to inflict his wrath on them! His construction assumes that 
the advent of the Lamb in the skies to take vengeance, symbolized 
the advent of the Gothic invaders on the Danube; and the conster- 
nation of the kings and armies at his presence, represented the 
alarm of the Roman population at the hovering of those barbarian 
hordes on the skirts of the empire. What conception more unbe- 
coming the majesty of the Redeemer could he have advanced? 
What more repulsive solecism could he have invented ? 

His construction of the seal is thus altogether erroneous, both as 
it respects the events that are indicated by it and the period of their 
oceurrence. The great catastrophes of the natural world that are 
used as the symbols, represent catastrophes in the political world that 
correspond to them in nature and extent; and the consternation of 
the kings and their armies, and desire to hide themselves from the 
presence of the avenging Lamb, indicate that those catastrophes are 
to be followed by his advent in the clouds to take vengeance on his 
enemies ; and show, therefore, that the period of the seal is to coin- 
cide with that of the vials, and is immediately to precede the coming 
of the Son of God in the clouds to destroy the anti-christian hosts, 
And this is in harmony with the revelations under the preceding 
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seals. The symbols of those seals are to be considered as represent- 
ing the whole series of men in the church who exert the agencies 
that answer to theirs, and as foreshadowing their several classes, 
therefore, to the present time; as there are now true ministers who 
win subjects to Christ, and usurpers, apostates, and destroyers also 
in the sacred office, as truly as there were in the ages in which those 
seals had their first verification; while the fifth indicates expressly 
that its period is to continue to the last persecution, which, it is 
known from other parts of the prophecy, is immediately to precede 
the Redeemer’s advent. 

These errors—which are only a few of the most conspicuous that 
occur in the first half of his volume—indicate the general character 
of his commentary. The notice we propose of others into which he 
has fallen must be postponed to another number. 


2. Tae Grotocicat Opserver. By Sir Henry T. De La Beche, 
C.B., F.R.S., &e., Director General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 1851. 


Tue design of this work is to furnish the student of geology with 
the necessary aids in the observation and study of the facts of the 
science. It is descriptive and practical accordingly, not theoretical, 
and is one of the most judiciously arranged, comprehensive, and 
valuable treatises on the subject. The author gives in the Introduc- 
tion a brief view of the great elements of which the crust of the 
globe consists, and the order in which the formations are arranged ; 
and presents in the body of the work a minute and graphic view 
of all the geological causes that are now in activity on the earth, and 
the processes to which they are giving birth; traces the present condi- 
tion of the continents, islands, and seas; and points out the changes 
to which they have been subjected at former periods. Among the 
subjects he treats at length, some of the most important and interest- 
ing are the decomposition and disintegration of rocks by the action 
of air, water, and other chemical forces, and transportation to the sea ; 
the preservation of vegetable and animal remains in the strata and 
caves ; the formation of coral reefs and islands; the agency of ice in 
the transportation of detrital matter, and the modification of the tempe- 
rature; the chief volcanoes of the continents and islands, and their pro- 
ducts ; earthquakes; the rise and subsidence of land; submarine forests ; 
the coal formations ; the temperature of the earth; the agency of in- 
ternal fires in the ejection of rocks, the dislocation of the strata, and the 
elevation of the mountains; and, finally, the denudations and removals 
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of strata that have taken place by the agency of the ocean since their 
upheaval. The facts detailed on the several branches of the subject 
are sufficiently numerous and well presented ; and a comprehensive 


index indicates to the reader the pages on which they are to be 
found. 


3. Tue Revexation oF Sr. Jony, Expounded for those who search 
the Scriptures, by E. W. Hengstenberg, Doctor and Professor of 
Theology in Berlin. Translated from the Original, by the Rev. 
Patrick Fairbairn, Author of Typology of Scripture, &c. Volume 
First. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1852. 


Tue hope of a critical and authoritative exposition of the Apoca- 
lypse, which the rank of the author as a commentator on the Old 
Testament seemed to justify, is, unfortunately, not realized in this 
work. He presents in the Introduction an able statement of the 
conclusive proofs furnished by the prophecy itself and the writers of 
the early centuries, that it was communicated to John, and written 
at the time to which it was referred by Irenzeus, towards the close 
of the reign of Domitian ; but his exposition falls much below what 
might justly have been expected from his genius and learning. Its 
chief characteristics are, first, that the import which he assigns to 
the visions is not drawn directly and absolutely from the symbols 
themselves, but is founded rather on passages chiefly in the Old 
Testament, in which similar terms and expressions occur, the mean- 
‘ ing of which is to be determined by the laws of philology. He 
refers uniformly to what he denominates the fundamental or first 
passage in the Scriptures, in. which the same terms and phrases are 
used, and deduces the meaning of the symbol mainly from that. Of 
the peculiar laws of symbolization he takes no cognizance,-and has 
no suspicion even of their existence. He could have proceeded, how- 
ever, on no more mistaken principle, as he would have easily seen, 
had he attempted to apply it to the symbols that are interpreted in 
the prophecy itself. The seven golden candlesticks, for example, 
beheld in the first vision, instead of representing, as the Redeemer 
explains them, the seven churches of Asia, would, on his theory, be 
representatives of mere candlesticks, or other light-bearers used in 4 
place or places consecrated to the worship of God; for that is what 
the term denotes in “ the fundamental passage,” as he calls it, in the 
Old Testament, and in mary others that follow it. The seven stars, 
in like manner, in place of symbolizing the messengers of the 
churches, would stand for the lights of the seven candlesticks in a 
temple or place set apart for God’s worship. So incense, also, instead 
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of representing the prayers of saints, would denote literal incense 
burning in a censer in a temple, contemporaneously with the offer- 
ing of prayer by worshippers. He thus divests the symbols, in a 
large degree, of their representative office, and interprets them as he 
would had there been no exhibition of them in vision, but the 
prophet had merely predicted in language that such agents, exercis- 
ing such agencies, would appear on the earth. Had John, in the 
same form as Christ foretold his own death and resurrection, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the Jews, simply 
announced, that shortly a white horse should appear on the earth, 
and he that sat on him, holding a bow, should receive a crown, and 
go forth conquering and to conquer, Hengstenberg would have 
interpreted it precisely as he now does the symbol of the first seal, as 
indicating an infliction of destroying judgments on those whom the 
personage denoted by the rider was to conquer. So, also, the 
second, third, and fourth seals. He sees nothing imdicated by their 
symbols but blood, discord, scarcity, slaughter, pestilence, and death. 

Secondly : He does not regard the symbols as representing specific 
agents or classes of agents, that rise at a particular era, exercise an 
agency that corresponds to that ascribed to the symbols, and that, 
exclusively of all others, accomplish the prophecy ; but instead, holds 
that they simply foreshow that judgments or deliverances, such as 
they represent, are characteristic of God’s providence over the world, 
and are verified, therefore, by any one of the judgments or deliver- 
ances of the same general classes, without reference to their authors 
or periods, as much as by any other. Thus he maintains that the 
first four seals simply show that terrible wars, discords, scarcities, 
pestilences, and slaughters, were to be inflicted on the nations of the 
world, and that they have their fulfilment, therefore, as much in any 
one set or series of those calamities as in any other, and as much in 
any one part of the world as in any other. And so, also, of the 
trumpets ; they, according to him, foreshow nothing new. They only 
indicate by new media, or in new and more startling forms, what had 
already been revealed through the seals, that great and terrible judg- 
ments were to be inflicted on the guilty nations of the earth. 1. But 
this is altogether arbitrary. Why should it any more be denied 
that the symbols of the seals and trumpets have their accomplish- 
ment in certain individuals or combinations and successions of 
persons and events, of particular periods, to the exclusion of all 
others, than it should that the captivity of the Israelites at Babylon, 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the Jews among 
the nations, had their fulfilment in the agency of certain combina- 
tions of men at specific periods, to the exclusion of all others? 2. It 
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is in contradiction to constructions that are given in the Scriptures 
themselves of successive symbols, On the principle on which he 
proceeds, the four great beasts of Daniel’s vision should not be con- 
sidered as symbols of different and successive conquering dynasties, 
but only as varying representatives of conquerors and conquests that 
had their counterpart as much in any one of the symbols as in any 
other. They are interpreted, however, in the prophecy as denoting 
different and successive dynasties. And, 3d, according to the 
principle on which he proceeds, it would be impossible to foreshow 
by a symbol the rise of any individual agent or class of agents, and 
occurrence of any particular events, to the exclusion of all others of 
the same classes ; for what symbols can be conceived better adapted 
to that office than those that are employed in the Apocalypse? But 
that is as groundless and absurd as it were to assert that no prediction 
can be made through language that has an exclusive relationship to 
an individual person, a particular class, or a specific event. Why 
should the one be any more impossible than the other? It is in con- 
tradiction also to the interpretations that are given in the Scriptures 
of the symbols. The four metals of Nebuchadnezzar’s image are 
interpreted of the Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman dynasties, 
in exclusion of all others. The ram and goat are explained of the 
Persian and Greek, in exclusion of all others. The seven candle- 
sticks are explained as symbolizing the seven churches of Asia, in 
contradistinction from all other churches; and the stars as symboliz- 
ing the messengers of those churches alone, not those of any others. 
Under the guidance of these false views, Hengstenberg thus strikes 
from the prophecy its distinguishing features, and converts its most 
marked and peculiar revelations into vague generalities and repeti- 
tions under different forms of the same measures of judgment or 
mercy. 

In the third place, as a natural consequence of these views of the 
office of symbols, he contemplates the visions rather in a practical 
than a prophetic relation, or interprets them much as he does the 
Psalms, as designed simply to foreshow the great characteristics of 
the government God was to exercise over the world till the coming 
of Christ; and as having, therefore, at every step, much the same 
reference to any one person as to any other, who finds himself in 
the general circumstances which the prediction contemplates. Such, 
especially, is the character of his exposition of the letters to the 
churches of Asia, in which he presents, however, many just and 
excellent views, and makes many appropriate and useful applica- 
tions. He follows Bengel in the main, and quotes him to excess. 

Although, however, this volume is not an accurate exposition of 
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that part of the Apocalypse of which it treats, the reader will, never- 
theless, find himself repaid for its perusal, by the intimate acquaint- 
ance it exhibits with the ancient Scriptures, and the decisive proofs, 
notwithstanding its errors, it still everywhere displays, that the 
prophecy has an intelligible meaning, and presents clearer and more 
impressive views than any other part of the sacred volume, of the 
great scheme of government God was and is to exercise over the 
world till the moment arrives of the fall of the antichristian powers. 
On the appearance of the remaining volume we hope to give a more 
ample notice of the work. 


4, Lectures on THE Evipences or CuristIantry, delivered at the 
University of Virginia during the Session of 1850-1. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. 1852. 


Tue University of Virginia, established at the instance of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, has no professor of theology in its faculty ; but a chaplain, taken 
guccessively from the four principal denominations of the state, is 
voluntarily employed by the professors and students to conduct pub- 
lic worship and give religious instruction in the institution ; and he is ’ 
allowed, it seems, to avail himself in a measure, if he chooses, of the 
aid of others in the sacred office. It was in such an arrangement 
that these lectures had their origin. Instead of proceeding exclu- 
sively from the pen of the chaplain for the time, they were, with one 
exception, delivered by ministers invited for the purpose from that 
and the neighboring states, and form a series on the principal proofs 
of the divine origin, inspiration, and truth of the sacred Scriptures; 
and they are highly creditable to the University. The discussion is 
—from the bold assaults that are now made on the word of God— 
most timely; the themes are well chosen, and, though differing 
greatly in their adaptation to an effective address, are, with one or 
two exceptions, decidedly well treated ; and several of them display 
a high order of talent and cultivation. 

As we have perused the volume, we have been impressed very 
strongly with the dependence of the whole discussion for its efficacy, 
on the further question, which is not debated in it; whether the 
media through which the revelations contained in the Scriptures are 
made are intelligible; or, in other words, whether there are means, 
and ample means, of determining with clearness and certainty what 
it is which God has employed them to communicate to us ; and if so, 
what those means are; that is, what the principles are by which 
they are to be interpreted. Of what value can a communication be 
unless its import can be known? How, indeed, can a revelation be 
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said to be made unless the media through which it is conveyed are 
intelligible, and its meaning capable of being clearly ascertained ¢ 
But this great question—as several of the discussions in this num- 
ber of the Journal show—is very far from being settled; it is as much 
in debate as any of the themes that are here treated ; and views are 
held respecting it, and by persons in the sacred office, that, if fol- 
lowed to their legitimate results, are as subversive, we apprehend, of 
the teachings of the Bible as any of the rationalistic principles that 
are combated in this volume. There are not a few who earnestly 
deny that there are any clear and certain laws by which either the 
language or symbols through which the prophecies are conveyed are 
to be interpreted, and that make their meaning plain and indubita- 
ble; and who claim the right, in a large part of their explanations, 
of arbitrarily assigning to the text a meaning that has no ground 
either in its terms or the objects of which it treats. We wish, 
therefore, that the plan of the lectures had embraced this theme, and 
the questions had been discussed: 1. Whether the established laws 
of speech by which the import of all other writings is determined, 
are to be implicitly followed in the interpretation of those parts of 
the sacred volume in which language is the medium of revelation ? 
2. Whether the figures employed by the sacred writers are of spe- 
cific and determinable natures, and are to be interpreted by fixed 
laws that are founded on those natures, and that render their mean- 
ing certain and demonstrable; and if so, what those figures and 
their laws are? 3. Whether the symbols are the media of the reve- 
lations made in symbolical prophecies, in contradistinction from the 
language in which they are described, and whether there are clear 
and demonstrable laws by which they are to be interpreted, and that 
render their meaning certain; and if so, what those laws are? 4, 
And, finally, what systems of interpretation prevail that are at 
variance with the laws of language and symbols, and that fatally 
misrepresent the import of the sacred word? A just and thorough 
discussion of these topics, we believe, would excite a higher interest, 
meet a more urgent want, and render a more important service than 
any other that could be chosen from the whole circle of theology. 


5. Mittenartan Views, with Reasons for receiving them. To 
which is added a Discourse on the Fact and Nature of the Resur- 
rection. By Alfred Bryant, Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Niles, Michigan. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1852. 


Tue frequent publication, of late, of works on the prophetic Scriptures 
may be taken as an index, in a measure, of the greater disposition 
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than heretofore that is now felt by numbers to read and inquire on 
the subject. Even the attacks that have been made on the doctrine 
of Christ’s personal coming and reign, and attempts by misrepre- 
sentation to excite prejudice against it and its advocates, have 
had their origin in the perception that the counter views entertained 
by spiritualists are giving way under the light of investigation, and 
movements in progress, that, unless speedily arrested, must issue in 
a general rejection of their system. 

We congratulate sincere inquirers after the truth on the appear- 
ance of this volume, which is excellently adapted to remove miscon- 
ception, disarm prejudice, conciliate faith in the great purposes God has 
revealed, and inspire joy and gratitude at the infinite grandeur of the 
wisdom, and grace with which they are marked. Mr. Bryant justly 
states it, as the great distinguishing doctrine of millenarianism, that 
the world is at length to be fully redeemed from the dominion 
and curse of sin, and made the theatre of perfect righteousness, wis- 
dom, love, and bliss through the endless round of ages—such as it 
would have been had the race never apostatized ; and he demonstrates 
it by an array of passages and force of reasoning which, we think, 
the candid will not find it easy to resist. Is it not singular that such 
a doctrine, stamped as it is in the clearest characters on the pages of 
the prophets, so suitable to the divine perfections, and so congenial 
to the wishes of a benevolent heart, should not only be doubted and 
disbelieved by a crowd who profess to be ardently desirous of the 
conversion of the world; but rejected with absolute disgust, and 
assailed with a zeal and passion that are felt on no other subject ? 

The statement Mr. Bryant presents of the great doctrines of mil- 
lenarianism, will, we presume, with the exception of his views of the 
personage seated on the cloud, Rev. xiv. 14, and the construction he 
favors of Rev. xx. 8-11, be assented to by millenarians generally. He 
treats the subject in a plain and practical manner, supports his views 
by ample proofs from the Scriptures, and presents in his candor and 
kindness an admirable contrast to the spirit with which recent anti- 
millenarian writers have been animated. We recommend it to those 
especially who have been misled by the misrepresentations of Dr. 
Spring, Mr. Rankin, Mr. Brown, and others of that class, or who are in 
danger of being misguided by Mr. Barnes. The work is worth thou- 
sands of such treatises, and unpretending as Mr. Bryant is, either as 
to genius or high scholarship, bespeaks much stronger sense, indi- 
cates a far profounder acquaintance with the teachings of the divine 
word, and exhibits immeasurably more just and comprehensive views 
of the great scheme of God’s government. 
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6. Romanism At Home. Letters to Hon. R. B. Taney, Chief Justice 
of the United States. By Kirwan. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1852. 


Tue object of this volume is to state the false doctrines, describe the 
superstitious and idolatrous rites, and depict the profligacy and tyranny 
of the priests, and degradation and misery of the people of the Catholic 
church at the present time in Italy. The picture, though sufficiently 
repulsive, has little of novelty. There are no original views, no 
fresh and startling thoughts suggested by the scenes beheld at 
Naples and Rome, no bold and graphic delineations that raise the 
theme above the dead level of common-places. The author takes 
only the most ordinary and material views of things. He treats the 
subject as though the question were in debate,—whether the Catho- 
lic is a proper religion for the people of this country, who owe the 
unexampled measure of prosperity and happiness which they enjoy 
to their Protestant faith, their general education, and their free and 
popular government; and the use he makes of the errors and 
enormities of the papal system which he details, is to demonstrate its 
unfitness for an intelligent and free people. That point, however, is 
not at all in discussion by the public. There are no tendencies as 
yet, in the population at large, to embrace the Catholic faith. 
Instead, the danger to be dreaded at present is a political one, result- 
ing from the division of the population into two great parties, so 
nearly equal that the Catholics may have the power of determining 
who shall administer the government, and thereby be able to dictate 
in a measure the national policy. The accession of three or four 
millions more of emigrants, and the adoption of six or eight millions 
by the incorporation of Mexico, might not improbably give them 
strength sufficient to dictate laws unfavorable to Protestantism and 
religious freedom. Should such a crisis arrive, there will doubtless 
be politicians found who will be ready, for a momentary possession 
of power, to invest them with whatever prerogatives they may 
demand, and sacrifice for their gratification the liberties of the people 
and the interests of truth. 





Notices of other works are postponed to the next number. 








